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INTRODUCTION 


‘THE stone which the builders rejected has become the chief 
corner-stone? A feeling similar to that of the Psalmist takes 
hold of one who explores the remarkable literary finds brought 
to light from the obscurity of the Cairo Genizah. Documents 
and letters, poems and compositions in Hebrew and Arabic, 
which the contemporaries preserved for some time after perusal 
and then regarded as useless, assigning them to the lumber-room 
of a synagogue only out of sheer piety, become now the founda- 
tion upon which the history of the Jews in Egypt and in Palestine, 
from 950 C.E. and onwards, is to be based. The attempt is made 
here to reconstruct the life of these Jewries from the beginning 
of the Fatimid reign in Egypt (969 C.E.) till about the time 
of Maimonides, who died at the end of the year 1204 C.E. 
A large number of Genizah fragments, still unpublished, form 
the basis of this work. 

No claim is put forward of having exhausted all the 
available material. As with the nation of Israel, so with its 
literature—‘ scattered and separated among the peoples’, Thus 
it came about that the Genizah MSS. found their way into 
numerous libraries, public and private, on both hemispheres. 
Even those Genizah Collections to which I have had access— 
and they were the most important—could not be completely 
explored. The task of examining the many thousands of frag- 
ments and extracting all the historical data they contain, requires 
many years of labour, and cannot be undertaken by one person. 
But how appropriate is the saying of the Rabbis: ‘The work is 
not for thee alone to finish ; but thou art not free to desist from 
it. My chief aim was to produce a skeleton of the contemporary 
history of the Egyptian and the Palestinian Jewries. ‘Persons 
and events had to be brought into chronological order and 
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sequence. It is my sincere hope that, as more of the Genizah 
fragments see the light of publication, the skeleton presented 
here will likewise clothe itself in flesh and blood and approach 
the stage of completion. 

By the nature of our task, a great deal of spade-work was 
necessary as we proceeded from period to period. Where so 
much was hitherto unknown, details had to be discussed at 
length, data already known put into their proper setting and 
many errors, hitherto maintained, rectified. Contemporary 
Egyptian history had of course to be drawn upon in order to 
elucidate what the new material gave us. It was found ad- 
visable to arrange the new fragments and other data in 
appendices! to the chapters in order to preserve in the latter 
a more or less coherent narrative. Yet even this device did 
not always make it possible to keep up the proper sequence 
of events. Here and there it was necessary to anticipate what 
was to be considered later on or to make up for arrears. 

The first five chapters incorporate all the new material at 
our disposal. The last chapter deals with the communal 
organization of the Jewries in Egypt and in Palestine, sum- 
marizing, and also supplementing what was to be learned from 
the preceding investigations. 

Four Genizah Collections in this country supplied the new 
material given here. The most fruitful was the famous Taylor- 
Schechter Collection at the Cambridge University Library. My 
deep gratitude is due, and hereby tendered, to the staff of the 
Library for the facilities very kindly granted to me when 
examining the Genizah fragments. Of considerable importance 
was the collection of Elkan N. Adler, Esq., M.A., London. 
This well-known scholar has placed me under great obligation 
for his ready permission to use his valuable MSS. My best 
thanks are finally due to the staffs of the British Museum and 
of the Bodleian Library for many courtesies shown to me in 
the course of my work. 

1 They are cited in the following pages as Appendix A. = A.A. (to Ch. I); 


Appendix B. = A.B. (to Chaps. II and IIT); Appendix C. = A.C. (to Ch. IV); 
Appendix D. = A. D. (to Ch. V). 
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The fragments are cited in the following pages as T.-S. = 
Taylor-Schechter Collection, Cambridge; MS. Adler = Collection 
of Mr. E. N. Adler; Oxford MS. Heb. = Hebrew MSS. at 
the Bodleian, Oxford; Bodl. = Neubauer-Cowley, Catalogue of 
Hebrew MSS. at the Bodleian, vols. I and II; Or. = Oriental 
MSS. at the British Museum, London. 


A work of this kind, with no special appeal to the reading 
public at large, is not eagerly sought after by publishers, when 
the cost of production has increased by leaps and bounds. It 
was found necessary to divide the work, and publish first the 
results. The Genizah material, as arranged in the Appendices, 
forming the basis of the whole treatise, though ready for the 
press, had to be kept over for a second volume, which, it is to 
be hoped, will appear in the near future. A full Index will then 
be added. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my heartfelt thanks to 
Robert Mond, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.E., who helped this volume 
to see the light of publication. 

My gratitude to the Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who took 
a keen interest in my work while in the course of preparation, 
is expressed in the Dedication that precedes these lines. 

á J. M: 


LONDON, žuly, 1919. 


CORRIGENDA 


Pp. 20 (ll. 6, 18, and 38), 21 (Il. 29 and 34), 22 (Il. 14 and ag), 136 (l. 32), and 
150 (l. 14). For Kzaz read Kazzaz, ‘the silk merchant’. 

Pp. 20 (l. 23) and 22 (ll. 1, 7, and 13). For ‘Adiyyah read ‘Adayah. 

P. 23, l. 20. For ‘Abi’l... al-Kmudi read Abi’l. . , al-Kumidi. 

P. 82,1.1. For bobanbN (so in the manuscript) read bpbanbds, al-Mufalfal. 

P. 82, 1.4. For MAN (IN read nw JIN, ‘the nephew of’ Sham‘an. 

P. 82,1. 13. For for read concerning. 

Pp. 96 (1.17), 192 (l. 13), 196 (1.5), and 220, note 1, l. 12. For Parnes read Parnas. 

. 97, note 3, 1.1. For Sahlan read Sahlan. 

. 101, l. to from bottom. For Bet Sin read Bet-Din. 

. 112, l. r2. For high read firm. 

150, l. 14 from bottom. For Mumal read Mu’ammil. 

154,l.9. For Ibn Aktabw’l-Syad read Ibnu-uhti (i. e. the nephew of) Abū’l Siyad. 

154, l. 14. For Renown read Treasure. 

..168, l. 9. For Sajir read Sagir. 

205, l. 15 from bottom. For Habrim read Haberim, 
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CHAPTER I 


From the Conquest of Egypt by Jauhar (969 c. E.) to the 
end of al-Hakim s reign (1021 C. E.). 


(1) THE history of the Jews in Egypt since the Arab con- 
quest (639-41) till Jauhar’s entry into Fustat at the head 
of the Fatimid army (969) is almost entirely shrouded in 
obscurity. The earliest reference to the Jews in Fustat, so far 
known, is a document of the year 750 C.E} But very little 
indeed do we know of the life of the important Egyptian Jewry 
during more than three centuries. The vicissitudes of the 
country during this period are concisely arrated by Lane- Poole 
in his History of Egypt in the Middle Ages? The Jews no 
doubt were treated in the same manner as the other non-Muslim 
inhabitants, the people of the tribute (ah/ al-dhimma). Only | 
a few stray details concerning the Jews can be gathered. When 
Alexandria surrendered to ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi_ in 641, one of the 
conditions of the capitulation was that the Jews (who doubtless 
helped to furnish the tribute-money) should be allowed to remain 
in the city. Their number is reported to have been 40,000,— 
while 70,000 fled before the occupation.’ The Jews in Egypt 
used to be distinguished in this period by a different dress. 
This is evident from the following story which we read in the 
History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria (in 
Graffin-Nau, Patrologia Orientalis, V, 1910, 15-16). Samad, the 
governor of a castle at Alexandria, summoned John, Patriarch in 
677-86 C.E., ‘ before him and threatened him with many threats, 
and brought him the garments of a Few, and swore that if he 
would not pay the sum of money that he had first required of 

1 See J. Q. R., XVII, 426-30 ; cp. N. S., VII, 477- 

2 Second edition, 1914, pp. 1-91, to be cited here as L.-P. 


3 L.-P. 11; Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter von Ägypten zur Zeit der Chalifen, p. 11 
(in Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Göttingen, vol, 20). 
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him, he would clothe him with those garments and defile his face 
with ashes and lead him round the whole city’. ‘Some Jews 
started a litigation against Ibn Hujairah (a judge who held office 
about 716 C. E.) before ‘Omar b, “Abd ’I-“Aziz and claimed that 
he had taken money from them?! When the Byzantines landed 
at Damietta (May 22, 853) they slew a large number of Muslims 
in the town, while the women and children and the protected 
people (i.e. Jews and Christians) were carried into captivity.? 

We have to pass on to the reign of Ahmad ibn Tūlūn (868-84) 
to glean some further information about the Egyptian Jews. 
Mas‘udi reports of a religious disputation held in the presence 
of this ruler between his Jewish physician and a Copt, a 
Jacobite Christian. The Patriarch of the Copts, Michael, had 
to sell to the Jews a church in Fustat in order to pay the sum 
demanded from him by Ibn Tūlūn, as we read in the Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt (attributed to Abi Salih, translated by 
Evetts in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, VII, 1895, p. 136). 
‘At the upper end of this ground there is a cemetery of the Jews 
and Samaritans, and when they come near the Christian cemetery 
they see the sign of the Cross, and then they return to that 
part of the ground which Anba. Michael, the 56th patriarch, sold 
to the Jews, at the time when Ahmad ibn Tūlūn extorted money 
from him. This patriarch also sold a church to the Jews in the 
Kasr ash-Shama‘, besides the property of the churches at 
Alexandria, and the herds of camels of the monks of the 
monastery of Saint Macarius.’ The church was subsequently 
converted into a synagogue (note 3). Cp. also Wiistenfeld, 
Macrizi’s Geschichte der Copten, 6. When he began building 
the Square in the capital (in about 870) he commanded the 
Jewish and the Christian cemeteries to be destroyed. Before 
his death, when his illness was growing worse, the people were 
ordered to pray for him, Jews and Christians were also present, 
but they were separated from the Muslims.‘ 

(2) Almost next to nothing is known of the spiritual con- 
dition of the Egyptian Jewry. We only hear of the famops 

1 Al-Kindi in his Governors and Judges of Egypt (citedin J. Q. R., N. S., VI, 436). 

2 Ibid., l.e. (cited in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXII, 390-91). 

3 This passage from Mas‘idi’s Les Prairies d’or is cited by Steinschneider in 


H. B., 1X, 26-28; see also Z, D. M. G., XLII, 597-98. 
* Ibid. (in J. Q. R., N. S., l-6). 
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Mashallah (770-820), one of the first and most important Arab 
astrologers, who was probably an Egyptian! But it can be 
gathered that towards the end of the ninth century the study of 
Hebrew and Jewish literature was well cultivated in Egypt. 
Sa‘adya was already a scholar of renown when he left Fayyim 
for Babylon. He must have had favourable opportunities in his 
native country for obtaining comprehensive as well as profound 
Jewish knowledge. Another prominent countryman was the 
celebrated court physician Isaac Israeli in Kairowān.? Egyptian 
Jewry no doubt received spiritual guidance from the Babylonian 
Geonim and their academies, though it cannot be ascertained to 
what extent (see F. Q. R., N. S., VII, 477 ff.). On the other hand, 
the Babylonian schools in their turn obtained a good deal of 
material support, especially from the numerous Babylonian 
co-religionists that resided in Egypt. Already in the document 
of 750, referred to above, we find a Bagdad Jew at the head of 
the Fustat community.? A letter from the Pumbedita Gaon, 
Nehemiah (961-68), to this congregation has recently been edited 
by me (F. Q. R., N. S., VIII, 343 ff.). This is nearly all we know 
of Jewish-Egyptian affairs up to the occupation of the country 
by the Fatimids.* f 

By reason of close proximity Palestine had of yore close con- 
nexions with the rich land of the Nile. During the Arab dominion 


1 See Steinschneider, Arab, Literatur der Juden, § 18. 

2 lbid., § 28. 

3 Though this Bagdad cannot be that of al-Mansir, founded in 761 c. £.; see 
J.Q. R., N.S., VII, 465. > 

4 A number of Hebrew Papyri fragments from Egypt, dating from about 400 c. £. 
and onwards, have hitherto been published by Dr. Cowley, Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, 11, 1915, 209-13; J. Q. R., XVI, 1-8; Steinschneider, Zeitschrift für 
aegypt. Sprache, 1879, 93-6; Magazin, VI, 250-54; Kauffmann and Maller, 
Mitteilungen Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 1, 38-44. But they yield very little 
material of historical interest. A papyrus in the first-mentioned publication 
(P- 210) begins: py jos DISH 3 (2) DMX po jnp3an WN JD (1) 
bapa (5)... Says nosan ‘prs 4)... np ]aan ex niiin (3) wad 
«+ WYP. If the reading [omy oy (1. 2) be correct, the fragment would date 
from the Muhammedan period when Misr (D989) was the usual name for Fustat. 
But another place beginning with 1 can be meant here. Another fragment 
(Lc. 212b), no doubt from the pre-Muhammedan (i.e. Byzantine) period begins, 
Meee (Beer nojajn sored DIN... (2) 4% » pny}? fa NAN PD.» » (1) 
oes poop. Dr. Cowley remarks that POUDIID = mpoordra: is a new word 
equivalent to Parnasim ; N'UN = NYCAN, 
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they became the more so after Ibn Tiltin, the powerful viceroy 
of Egypt, occupied Syria ‘in 878. Since then this province, 
which included Palestine, became, with brief intermissions, 
a dependency of Egypt! The Palestinian Jews had thus on 
many occasions to appeal for help to their Egyptian brethren. 
The latter were on the whole more numerous and prosperous, 
wielding much influence. The seat of the government being in 
Fustat, the Jewry of the Holy Land would bring their political 
grievances to the notice of their influential co-religionists that 
resided in the Egyptian capital, requesting them to intervene on 
their behalf. Moreover, the Palestinian academy, which most 
likely existed during the whole period, as will be shown farther 
on, undoubtedly was a spiritual factor of some weight on the 
Egyptian Jews. 
f (3) In 969 Jauhar conquered Egypt for his master, the Fatimid 
[| Caliph al-Mo‘izz. This dynasty reigned over the country for 
“two centuries (till the death of al-‘Adid in 1171). The conquest 
must have brought about a tremendous change for the Jews. If 
the Ahima‘as Chronicle is to be given full credence, they had 
a powerful advocate at the court of al-Mo‘izz. It was Paltiel 
who organized the occupation of the country and who remained 
the trusted Wezir of this ruler as well as of his son al-‘Aziz. 
Moreover, if the identification of Paltiel with Jauhar be correct, 
the Jews must have reaped great advantages from the change of 
rule in Egypt.? But it is remarkable that so far nothing has 
„been found in the Genizah MSS. which could shed light on the 
important and romantic personality of Paltiel. 
- The highly-placed Jews in the state must have been a cause 
of constant chagrin to fanatical Muslims. It is appropriate to 
cite here an interesting passage from Kremer, Culturgeschichte 
des Orients (1, 188; cp. H.B., XVII, 68-9), ‘Some Muham- 
medan lawyers permitted the employment of non-Muslims for 
the post of a subordinate Wezir. The Shi‘ite dynasty of the 
‘Obeidites (the Fatimids), who ruled over Ifrikiyya and after- 
wards over Egypt, acted upon this decision and allowed a Jew 
to be Wezir. A contemporary poet in Egypt alludes to this in 
the following verses, which testify to the keenness and enterprise , 


1 L.-P. 158 fi. ; cp. pp. 66-7, 72-8, 82-9. 
2 For the latest discussion of this problem see Marx, J.Q. R., N.S., I, 78-85. 
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of the Jews: “ The Jews of our times reached the goal of their | 
desire and came to rule. Theirs is the dignity, theirs the money! 
Councillors of the state and princes are made from them. 
O people of Egypt! I give you advice : Become Jews, for 
Heaven has become Jewish”? 

(4) The renegade Jew, Jacob ibn Killis, a'native of Bagdad, 
occupied a very high position in the state. He accompanied in 942 
his father to Ramlah, where he stayed for some time and became 
a commercial agent. Unsuccessful in this capacity, he went to 
Fustat, where the ruler Kafir noticed his abilities and retained 
his services. After his conversion to Islam in 966 he became 
a high official. But the exactions of his jealous superior, Ibn 
Furat, forced him, after Kafiir’s death, to leave Egypt. He pro- 
ceeded to al-Mo‘izz in Ifrikiyya, where he joined the Jews at the 
Caliph’s court. Jacob brought the chaotic conditions prevailing 
at that time in Egypt to the Caliph’s notice, who was thus con- 
firmed in his resolve to conquer the fertile country of the Nile. 
Naturally his services were rewarded when al-Mo‘izz attained the 
aim of his life. In 973 the court was transferred from Kairowan 
to Cairo, where the Caliph spent the last two years of his life. 
Jacob ibn Killis shared with ‘Asluj the land.administration. The 
next ruler, al-“Aziz, appointed him Wezir in 978-9-} This position 
Jacob occupied till his death in 991. He seems to have adopted. 
a friendly attitude towards his former co-religionistg. It is even 
said that he died a Jew and was only outwardly a Muslim. But 
Muhammedan writers deny the assertion.! 

A Christian source, which makes Jacob to have been already 
the Wezir of al-Mo‘izz, relates of frictions between him and the 
Coptic Patriarch Abraham (Leroy, Histoire d Abraham le Syrien, 
patriarche copte d’ Alexandrie, in Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, 1909, 
380 ff.). Al-Mo‘izz is stated to have been much attached to this 
Patriarch. The Caliph had a Wezir, Jacob ibn Khalis, who came 
with him from the West and who embraced Islam. This Wezir 
had a Jewish friend, Moses, who received large gifts from the 
sovereign and became very wealthy through his friendship with 
the chief minister of the state. This Moses envied the favour 


1 See Steinschneider, H. B., VIII, 118-22, ha and Arab. Liter., § 60; De 
Goeje, Z. D. M. G., LII, 77; L.-P. ror. See also Wüstenfeld, Die Statthalter von ` 
Ägypten, IV, 51 (in Abhandlungen, Gottingen, vol. 21), 
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shown by al-Mo‘izz to the Patriarch., Once a religious dispute 
took place between this Moses and a certain prelate Severus in 
the presence of the Caliph, the Wezir, and the Patriarch. Severus, 
who was the latter’s mouthpiece, used insulting language about 
the Jews in general and Moses in particular. Since then Jacob 
ibn Killis bore enmity towards the Patriarch. 

This Jewish friend of the Wezir is probably identical with 
Misa b. al-Razzan (al-Aizar or Azar, probably corrupt from 
El‘azar), a famous doctor in the service of al-Mo‘izz, who also 
retained the services of Miisa’s sons Ishak and Isma‘il. The 
former’s son, Jacob, also acted as physician to this ruler. Another 
contemporary doctor was Abii Zakaraya b. Sada.! 

The Samaritans also report that their sect were favourably 
treated by al-Mo‘izz. He appointed as governor of Ramlah a 
certain Abi-‘Abdallah from Bagdad, who honoured the Samari- 
tans. This governor took into his service a certain Samaritan 
ha-Takvi b. Isaac (styled by the people ‘The Saviour’ ywn). 
Ha-Takvi’s son, Abraham, seems to have also been a high state- 
official in Ramlah.? 


1 See Loeb, Magazin, VII, 102-3; maae Arab. Lit., § 55; Poznański, 
Mtschr., XLIX, 48-9, no. 10. 


2 This seems to be the substance of the rather confused account in the Chronique 
Samaritaine (edited by Neubauer, Journal Asiatique, 6ème série, vol. 14, 1869, 


p. 408). byb33) Gi. e. Kafir) Dnyòba yan Dyp wist Wan Do gbo woa 
pooxs 1 INNI DISO pas TO, , , (al-Motizz) bs NIN IYO NNN POY 
JIN TOW Map nos jo wey saa NANI TODON nsw wn (= Filastin) 
(nove =) npes sder anwownd sa pon wha wee bab apt abbs say 
NTN pns ja Spon mow oma ma jD 30 933 NON mneenyna dp 
mad 53 a983 Jays MAY a33 (YN =) IT wn NOY DY ADL 
onwp. Neubauer, p. 446, note 4, remarks to Abu-‘Abdallah, ‘c'est Aziz, le 
successeur de Méez.’ But this is hardly possible, as the chronicler would not have 


called al-Mo‘izz’s son a person ‘from Bagdad’. The Nouvelle Chronique Samaritaine 
(edited by Adler and Seligsohn, R. É. J., XLV, 253) does not mention al-Mo‘izzat all. 


It states: OX ns poy Daso wis jb sim DaD yA NI nD a 
Seavey ya omy nx amh Daya ba nx aisby pmwba pos NNI oy 
INT PY WY NIM oy wow wes NN PINT ON gay nN own 
b3 poy ney own bne a my NN any mn sam abddsray wen 
HTP paas man pny ja pn wen mwb wes on ib mp» tom aw 
say b3 ny nddssay La YTI DANA "A bains own awe bo by 
ee T pny ja pnn mdy TPD» onwds pox. About ha-Taķvi’s son, 


] 
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(1) The new Genizah material, which is given here, furnishes 
data for the close of the reign of the second Fatimid Caliph of 
Egypt, al-“Aziz (975-96). Paltiel is supposed to have died at 
the beginning of the Caliph’s reign.’ Till 991 Ibn Killis occupied 
the Wezirate and was the monarch’s ri right- -hand ı man. During 
his period of office Egypt enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity. 
About four years after his death a Christian, ‘Isa b. Nestorius, 
became Wezir in Cairo for about a year and ten months. His 
chief deputy was the Jew Menasse, who carried on his duties in 
Damascus, the capital of the province of Syria. The following 
is the account given by Wiistenfeld in his history of the Fatimid 
Caliphs.2 ‘Isi was hard-hearted and an usurer who grasped for 
himself every lucrative business, and augmented very much the 
taxes. He favoured his co-religionists and placed them in the 
important offices of state, while removing the former Muslim 
secretaries and tax-collectors. As his chief deputy in Syria he 
chose a Jew, Menasse b. Ibrahim, who showed there the same 
regard for the Jews as ‘Isa did for the Christians in Egypt, by 
reducing their taxes and appointing them as officials. Thus 
the followers of these two religions ruled the state. This caused | 


great indignation amongst the Muslims. As a result of their | 


protests, the Caliph ordered the arrest of ‘Isa and his Christian 


assistants. He also sent word to Syria to take hold of Menasse . | 


and the Jewish tax-collectors and hand over the administration 
of the province to Muhammedan officials. But ‘Isa was soon 
restored to his dignity through the interventior of the Caliph’s 
daughter. 

What happened to Menasse is not clear. Wiistenfeld in his 
account simply repeats his Arabic sources, whose authors were 
naturally hostile both to ‘Isa and Menasse. They’ are accordingly 
portrayed in rather unfavourable colours. Some chroniclers even 


see Neubauer, Ze, p. 409, NDITI NON 13V IAN AN) ONAN WI) NPAT 
my yw Nap) I him ONY 55 ma Ty} mbna Xm IDX, 

1 Cp. Kaufmann, Z. D. M.G., LI, 441-2. 

2 Geschichte der Fatimiden-Chalfen in ‘ Abhandlungen der Göttinger Königlichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften’, vol. 27, Abt. II, 64-6, to be cited here as 
Wiist.—‘ Wistenfeld’s work is only a résumé of sources, but no history ’—C. H. 
Becker. The Cambridge Mediaeval History, II, 764. 
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maintain that al-Mo‘izz had both these dignitaries crucified (so 
Jamal ad-Din ibn Tughri-Bardi).> But this is evidently incorrect. 
‘Isa resumed his office soon after his arrest. At the beginning of 
al-Hakim’s reign he lost his life (7th Muharram, 387 A. H.).? 

We are now able to give new information about Menasse from 
Jewish sources, His full name was Menasse b. Ibrahim al-Kzaz4 
Graetz, following Bar Hebraeus, erroneously styles him Menasse 
ibn Kazra, just as he makes both him and ‘Isa to have been the 
Caliph’s representatives at Damascus. The first fragment of 
Appendix A (to be designated.as.A.A.) contains a long poem 
addressed to Menasse’s son ‘Adiyyah, He is described as a 
secretary (Katib, Sopher) of great dignity, a friend of princes 
and rulers. He is respected by his co-religionists-for his charity 
and generosity (l. 31 ff.). We find him in Damascus taking the 
part of the opponents of Solomon b. Yehuda, the Gaon of 
Jerusalem, as will appear in the third chapter. In the corre- 
sponding fragment (given in Appendix B = A.B. No. 57, 1. 9) 
he is mentioned as ‘Adi b. Menasse known as b. al-Kzaz.5 

The chief interest, however, lies here in the eulogy of his late 
father Menasse (A.A. 1, 1. 16). The Wezir’s greatness is 
described in lines 2-28. They probably contain a great deal of 
exaggeration. Their author, it should be borne in mind, requires 
the assistance of “Adiyyah. Yet the panegyrics certainly con- 
tain a substratum of truth. Menasse was a general like Joab 
b. Seruyah, and his banner shone with royal splendour. His 
name was ‘healing and life’ to his people, who greatly rejoiced 
at his dignity. The enemies of the Jews could achieve none of 
their evil designs owing to Menasse’s protection. His authority 
extended to Damascus, Aleppo, Tyre, Sidon, and Ramlah. A 

1 Ed. Carlyle, Arab., p. 5, top, tte ra . Cp. also Gottheil, Z. 4., XXVI, 205, 
who cites other sources. 

2 So Wüst. 71; see L.-P. 124, and especially De Sacy, Religion des Druses, I, 
cccii, note 3. 

3 Ibn al-Athir, s. ann. 380, 386, mentions only Menasse b, Ibrahim (cp. Goldziher, 
J. Q.R., XV, 74). But the Kunya al-Kzaz is verified by the Genizah fragments 
given here, 


* Geschichte der Juden, vol. V, 369-70, 4th edition, to be cited as Gr. vt. 
5 For the name al-Kzaz, cp. T.-S. 24. 44 (cited by Worman, J. Q. R., XVIII, 26), 


which mentions NIPON Mads mNdDA gg AJNTON and Bodl. 2805°: 


‘DIPOON 72 MTA NINNIN IN J3 wrpdy [d]yabs JIN mentioned in a will 
dated 1189 C. E. 
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number of Arab tribes were humiliated by him. But he looked 
after the interests of his co-religionists. He made the children 
of Aaron and David rejoice and gladdened the heart of the sons 
of the congregation of the Levites (l. 24). He probably supported 
the Palestinian Geonim, some of whom were then of priestly 
descent, as will be shown hereafter.1 By the expression ‘the 
children of David’ may be meant those Geonim who claimed 
Davidic origin. But also the Nesiim (Patriarchs), of whom we 
shall hear anon, may. have benefited by Menasse’s bounty. It is 
expressly stated that he ‘departed from his community in good 
fame’ (1. 28); this seems to disprove the report of his execution, 
as found in the Arab chroniclers, 

Whether Menasse’s authority extended to all the places 
mentioned in the above eulogy is difficult to ascertain. The 
sway of the Fatimids over Syria was never stable and complete. 
Frequent insurrections occurred in this province and on several 
occasions order had to be restored by armies dispatched from 
Egypt. Menasse’s régime, as deputy of the Wezir ‘Isa b. Nestorius, 
could not have lastéd Tong. About the year 1000 C. E. things 
were serious indeed for the Fatimid rule and the ‘Alid cause in 
Syria. The new Caliph, al-Hakim, had to equip an army under 
‘Ali ibn Ja‘far ibn Fellah, which was sent to Damascus in order 
to suppress the rebellion.2 The conservative inhabitants of 
Damascus, the former capital of the ‘Omeyyads, were the 
bitterest foes of ‘Ali’s descendants, and would submit only by 
force to a Fatimid ruler. 

But Menasse’s brief management of affairs in Syria and 
Palestine must have been beneficial to the Jews. About forty 
years later, the days.of.Ibn.al-Kzaz were still cherished bythe. 


Damascus. Jews.as--a-glorious..time.for.them.; In a letter from 


the Gaon Nathan b. Abraham, a contemporary of Solomon b. 
Yehuda (given in A. B. No. 72, l. 25 f.), it is mentioned that the 
people of Damascus celebrated the feast of Purim ‘the like of 
which they did not since the days of Ibn al-Kz4z’. His son 


1 A small fragment (in T.-S., Box K 16) contains the following three lines in 
early hand-writing, PINARA ADA (2) [ye ory Kw wow IND Nd (1) 
man as ndona ss ambapa nyo (3) bhaa apy nbs Dwa yn. 
The writer is probably a Palestinian Gaon, and also priest. 

? Cp. especially Hartmann, Z. D. P. V., XXIV, 1901, 56 ff. 
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‘Adiyyah remained in this city, where he held an influential 
position as a Katib. We find him wielding authority in a dis- 
pute in which Solomon b. Yehuda and his academy were involved, 
as will be shown in a later chapter. He had two sons, Samuel 
and Ishmael, who are mentioned in our poem as dignitaries 
(ll. 40-41). The author of this eulogy is unknown. He solicits 
‘Adiyyah for support, thereby enabling him to return to his father, 
who would join him in proclaiming the generosity of their bene- 
factor (ll. 57-58). It seems that they were both people of 
scholarly standing. It is possible that they belonged to the 
Palestinian school. The MS. is evidently the original. How 
it found its way to the Genizah is difficult to say. Perhaps some 
of “Adiyyah’s descendants settled in Egypt. We have seen above 
that the name al-Kzaz occurs in other Genizah fragments. 

(2) Having established the full name and status of our 
Menasse, we are able to identify a portion of a Diwan by a 
contemporary poet. The second number of A.A. contains 
poems in old handwriting, probably of the end of the tenth 
century and thus presenting the author’s own copy. There is 
a gap between fols. 9 and 10.1 There are in all eighteen poems, 
five of which are incomplete. Poem VI has the superscription, 
‘And he (the poet) wrote to Abi Sulaiman complaining about 
the delay of an answer from Menasse b. Ibrahim al-Kzaz to an 
eulogy’. The poet is indignant that his beautiful verses, so 
skilfully wrought, had no effect on this high dignitary. He 
expected that Menasse would send a reply and benefit the 
author. The poems fully deserve the praise bestowed upon 
them by their writer. He uses already with great ease the 
Hebrew metre, which in Sa‘adya’s time was quite unknown and 
is supposed to have originated with Dunash b. Labrat.? 

Our poet lived towards the end of the tenth century and 
probably resided in a Syrian city. It is difficult to ascertain 
his identity. At first sight one might identify him with ‘Alvan 
b. Abraham, some of whose poems were published by Davidson 


1 Two poems of this Diwan are also to be found in another fragment in T.-S., 
Box K8. 

2 Cp. Brody, Studien su den Dichtungen Jehuda ha-Levi’s, rof. In reality the 
metre must have been introduced by a school of poets in the Orient, and Dunash 
was the first to make it known in Spain. Compared to our poet here, his handling 
of the metre is still amateurish. 
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(F.Q. R., N.S. II, 221ff.). One of these is addressed to a certain 
Hananya. As will be shown at the end of this chapter, this 
scholar was the ‘Father’ of the Palestinian academy under 
Joshiah Gaon, whose date is known from a document of 1015 C.E. 
The chronology would thus be no obstacle. ‘Alvan apparently 
lived somewhere in Syria. But a comparison of the.two sets 
of poems militates against this identification. The poems dis- 
cussed here are decidedly superior both in diction and in 
thought. Two kinds of metre are used, the Wafir, employed 
by preference by most Jewish poets, and the Hazaj.! In the 
MS. the lines run on. Only the hemistichs are divided by 
colons (:). Here and there words are vocalized. The poems are 
given in the Appendix in the usual way with full vocalization. 
They fully deserve publication because, in addition to their age 
and beauty of diction, they introduce us to several personages of 
the close of the tenth century about whom nothing was known 
previously. 

Of the first poem only a few words are preserved, and its 
character cannot be ascertained. No. II is addressed to ‘Abu’l- 
Faraj Joshu‘a al-Kmudi. He is praised as the ‘crown of his 
people and the glory of his community’ whom our lord made 
his representative, to pray to God for his people. He also chose 
him ab leader (Wx) to Israel (ll. 2-5). Probably our Joshu‘a 
was a Hazzan and had also the title of Rosh (= Pn WNT, see 
infra, p. 269f.). But who is the person who appointed him ? 
He is called ‘ our lord whom the whole people praise, that there 
is none like him in the diaspora. They compare him to God’s 
angel.’ It is he that made Joshu‘a ‘a dignitary (72) amidst 
his people as Moses did to Joshua his minister ’ (l. 6 ff.). Either 
this chief authority was the Egyptian Nagid, or, less likely, the 
Babylonian Exilarch. Perhaps he is to be identified with one 
of the Nesiim of whom the other poems speak. Where Joshu‘a 
held office is entirely unknown. 

Poem III, written to Samuel b. al-Lebdi,? expresses beautifully 

1 Cp. Halper, J. Q. R., N.S., IV, 198 f., 212-13. 

2 Probably of Lebda, on the North-African coast, east of Tripoli. This name 
occurs in documents of 1093 and 1102 (Bodl. 2878° and R. Eiai LVI,233), pws 


9255 95 “ID TA ADDY WD apy’ aN; MS. Adler 2594 contains also a 


document of 1102 c. E. wherein Wabby {2 YTT ADY is mentioned. It seems that 
this coast-town had a Jewish community in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
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sentiments of sympathy with a sick friend. The poet laments 
his own illness, which prevents him from visiting his bedridden 
friend. ‘I am ill and you too, and between us a day’s journey 
and inaccessible wastes. My heart flies to thee like eagles, but 
my feet are chained so that I cannot visit thee’ (Il. 10-11). 
This Samuel is entirely unknown. In No. IV our poet com- 
plains about his having to leave a great scholar, X. b. David, 
whom ‘God relegated to explain the obscurities of the law and 
to elucidate the secret of the statute’ (1. 9) The identity of this 
scholar is also obscure. The next poem (V) is addressed to the 
same person. Our poet rates him for not keeping his promises 
to him. This does not become a man of his type. He is styled 
sp (l. 5). Our writer concludes in a charming manner, ‘As 
long as you live I shall claim my vows (i.e. the vows of thy 
friendship due to me), and when I die, I shall bequeath them 
to my children’. 

Poem VI is about Menasse, who did not treat our author as 
he deserved. It is addressed to Abii Sulaiman, who advised him 
to send Menasse a letter of eulogy and thereby be rewarded. 
As no answer came, the poet writes indignantly, ‘Is this the 
man whom people everywhere meet with pomp? His promises 
are like a passing shadow. The seeker of his assistance finds 
the doors of his house closed’ (ll. 4, 10-11). Here we find 
Menasse spoken of disparagingly. Abū Sulaiman is unknown 
to me. He was apparently our poet’s patron. On Purim he 
sent him presents for which he composed a poem of thanks 
(No. VII), of which the beginning only is preserved. 

Between fols. 9 and 10 there isa gap. Thus the beginning of 
Poem VIII is missing. It is composed in honour of a Nasi. 
‘Our congregation greatly rejoiced on that day with this 
lord Semah (literally: “ causing to sprout the best of sprouts”), 
and we were pleased when beholding (the people) speaking of 
the greatness of our Nasi, the anointed one’ (ll. 2-3). A Nasi 
Semah of the end of the tenth century is unknown. He is hardly 
identical with the Karaite Nasi Semah in Fustaét who is men- 
tioned in a document of 1036 C.E. (given in Appendix C, 
No. 21,1); it is unlikely that a Rabbinite, as our poet was, 
Probably (9N)? in Steinschneider’s list (J. Q. R., XI, 132) should read 


*132(DR). 
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would have thus eulogized a Karaite descendant of David. In 
the next composition (No. IX) he laments his separation from 
a Rabbi Nissim, to whom he was much attached. In No. X he 
takes up the defence of one of his friends against certain people. 
One of the Nesiim (xpvbw jy2) receives compliments in the next 
poem (No. XI). His name is illegible. He is styled ‘ the prince 
of God, the son of His anointed one’ (i.e. King David, 1. 4). 

Abi Sulaiman, the poet’s intimate friend, is ill. It seems that 
he became blind. This forms the subject of No. XII. Though 
still young, Abi Sulaiman is a light created by God to illumine 
the path of his people. ‘His spear is wisdom, his weapons the 
pen and the reed.’ The death of a Nasi’s son, called b. “Aubal, is 
lamented in No. XIII. We know now of a Jacob b. ‘Aubal at 
Fustat, a great supporter of the Babylonian schools, who lived at 
this time. After him his son Joseph looked after the interest of 
the academies.! But these benefactors are not mentioned as 
having descended from David. Perhaps our poet does not mean 
an actual Nasi when styling the dead yéung man ‘the son of my 
people’s prince’. On this assumption, a brother (or son) of the 
above Jacob b. “Aubal may be lamented here. He evidently 
died when still young (cp. 1. 10). The remainder of the poems 
are addressed to anonymous persons. Interesting is No. XV, 
which is an ironical composition thanking for presents. The 
poet expected substantial support but received a cheese. For 
such gifts in kind on a more generous scale, there exists a poem 
of thanks by Yehuda Hallevi to the Nasi Ibrahim b. Bariin.? 
Poem XVIII is to an anonymous friend whose relations to the 
writer seem to have become strained. Expressing his grief, 
the latter appeals in a touching manner for a renewal of their 
intercourse. 

All these poems are of a personal character and touch upon 
no general theme such as love, the state of Israel, God’s rule of 
the world. But we possess only a part of the Diwan and 
it is impossible to ascertain how it was arranged. The persons 
referred to in the above poems probably resided either in Egypt 
or in Syria. Damascus and Aleppo must have had considerable 


1 J.Q. R., N. S., VIII, 350, 357-8. 
2 Diwan, ed. Brody, I, p. 7, no. 7, INN fi [13] DAN VS Kwan Wy 
DNNN DNN DPN DIPY APSxmD b andy, 
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Jewish communities. One of the seven gates of the latter town 
was called Bab al-Yahiid.! Very little is known of the state of 
affairs in the Syrian Jewry soon after Menasse’s period of office 
(see, however, zzfra, p. 72 f.). The above poems introduce us to 
Nesiim, scholars and communal leaders whose activities will 
become, let us hope, better known by further Genizah finds. 


cae II 

(1) Both on account of numbers and influence, the Egyptian 
Jewry held a predominant position amongst their brethren, 
residing in the Fatimid empire. But, unfortunately, the Genizah 
has so far preserved very little material about the internal affairs 
of this community up to about 1000 C.E. A few names of 
scholars and communal leaders of the second half of the tenth 
century have come down to us. Elhanan, the father of the 
famous Rabbi Shemarya, was probably Rosh in Fustat in the 
time of Nehemiah, Gaon of Pumbedita (961-8). But what 
the dignity of Rosh really denoted is obscure. It will be 
discussed more fully farther on. About the year 1000 there lived 
in Fustat Jacob b. ‘Aubal and his son Joseph, who were the 
representatives of the’Babylonian academies in this country. 
They are both styled Alluf and Résh-Kallah. Probably they 
belonged to the Babylonian section in Fustat. But the out- 
standing scholar of the time was undoubtedly Shemarya b. 
Elhanan. As we have seen elsewhere, he studied at Pumbedita 
under Sherira and was ‘head of the row of the Nehardeans’ 
at the school. Together with his colleagues Hushiel, the father 
of Hananel, Moses and his son Hanok, (the famous ‘ Four 
Captives ’), he went on a mission to North Africa and Europe on 
behalf of the academy. He was captured on board ship and 
ransomed at Alexandria, probably in 970 C.E. Shemarya 
apparently visited the school of Pumbedita no more but settled 


1 So Mukaddasi, 985 c.r. The Persian traveller Nasir-i-Khusrau, who visited 
the city in 1047 c: E., mentions only four gates, one of which is the Jewish Gate (see 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 361-2). It was called so because the 
Jewish quarter was on its inner side, and the Jewish cemetery on its outer (see 
Kremer, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akad. der Wissenschaften, histor.-philos. Klasse, 
IV, 226). ye 
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in Fustat. Sherira and Hai corresponded with him in 991. In 
the course of our remarks here it will be shown that his funeral 
took place on the last day of the year 1011. We may therefore 
assume that Shemarya’s activity in Fustat lasted for about 
forty years. 

The praises of Shemarya were sung by several writers. 
Hitherto compliments bestowed upon him by Sherira and Hai 
were known.? Hushiel, the father of Elhanan, eulogized the 
Egyptian Rabbi from Kairowan.2 But his fame spread even 
to Spain. No less a person than Dunash b. Labrat made his 
muse sing in honour of our scholar. A.A. 3 contains a poetical 
preamble ofa letter by Dunash to Shemarya b. Elhanan. Unfor- 
tunately the letter itself has not been preserved. Only the 
introductory poem is at our disposal. It is in the same metre 
as the poem nsn ab nyt at the beginning of Dunash’s refutations 
against Menahem b. Sariik.t The Rabbi is compared to a sea 
of wisdom and all intellectual qualities. A great authority with 
an equal reputation, he is a fount of living instruction. Every- 
body has leisure, not so our scholar. Generous to students and 
sages, he is the grace of the two academies by his good counsel. 
It is doubtful whether both the Sura and the Pumbedita schools 
are meant, or only the latter in addition to the Palestinian 
academy. The second alternative is more probable. As we 
shall see presently, Samuel the ‘ Third’ (w>wn) of the Palestine 
school was a great friend of Shemarya’s. Dunāsh concludes 
that our Rabbi was zealous for God’s cause and built schools. 
Here very likely his own academy in Egypt is meant. 

Shemarya must have been a celebrated preacher. This is 
evident from a letter from Samuel the ‘ Third’ to him (A. A. 4). 
It is written for the purpose of introducing a disciple of Samuel’s, 
Nathan b. Abraham (b. Saul), who is going to Egypt to claim 
the inheritance left by his father, who died there. Samuel 
requests the Rabbi to interest himself in this young student. 
He is probably identical with the later Gaon and Nathan 
b. Abraham, a hitherto unknown contemporary of Solomon 

1 All this is based on my remarks in J. Q. R., N. S., VIII, 343 ff. ; IX, 168 ff. 

2 J.Q. R., VI, 222-3, and N.S., VIII, 352-3; also Saadyana, No. XLVII 
(J. Q. R., XIV, 494, 1. 85 ff.). 

3 J.Q. R., XI, 643-50. 

4 Ed. Filipowski, p. 1; Brody and Albrecht, "W “Ww, pp. 3-5. 
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b. Yehuda. A few of his letters are discussed at the end of 
the third chapter. In his epistle, Samuel praises Shemarya 
for the excellency of his sermons, discourses, decisions, and 
explanations. He is further commended for having founded 
a school for the study of the Torah, where his congregations 
eagerly imbibe his instruction. There is undoubtedly much 
flattery and exaggeration in all these praises of our Egyptian 
scholar, as was the fashion of the time in Muslim countries. 
Yet a genuine substratum remains which was certainly due to 
the Rabbi’s great merits. 

(2) Samuel the ‘ Third’ b. Hoshana, as his full name .was, 
is known as a liturgical writer. The data about him are collected 
in A.A. 5. Though attached to the academy, he seems to have 
presided over the Bet-Din at Damascus. His son, Abraham, is 
a signatory to a document of divorce, dated 1022 C.E., at Ramlah. 
But it cannot therefrom be ascertained whether his father was 
then still alive. In a letter to Abraham b. Isaac Hakkohen, 
a very influential physician in the period of Solomon b. Yehuda 
(infra, p. 84 ff.), Abraham mentions his father as already departed 
from this life (%5). Samuel must have been an intimate friend of 
Shemarya. We find him in Fustat during the days of mourning 
for his famous friend. 

As will be presently shown, this happened in the first days of 
012. Let us first discuss A. A. 6. It forms a very damaged 
part of a letter by some unknown writer who was present at the 
deinise of the Rabbi and evidently belonged to his intimate 
circle. He passed through many vicissitudes. For two years 
and five months he was probably away in the Magreb (modern 
Algiers and Morocco). During his absence, the Caliph’s mes- 
senger inquired after him, evidently having some monetary claim 
against him. On his return to Fustat, he lost three sons who 


fell victims to the plague that raged in the city. On account of — 


this he stopped there for some time (Il. 1-9). The author of our 
fragment seems to have been a traveller on his way from the 
West to some unknown destination. Meanwhile Shemarya became 
ill and died. As we shall read later on, Elhanan, his son, was 
then at Damascus. During the days of mourning Samuel ‘the 
Third’ arrived and a great memorial service was held. Probably 
the Palestinian scholar preached the sermon. Meanwhile denun- 


il Bh T 
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ciations to the Caliph resulted in the arrest of the writer as well 
as of Samuel, together with twenty-three other people. The 
prisoners were in danger of their lives. But subsequently they 
were released in honour. When the letter was written (or more 
likely copied) Samuel ‘the Third’ was no longer alive. He is 
therefore mentioned with $i after his name (l. 11). 

(3) The events in connexion with the arrest and the release of 
these Jews will presently be described. But prior to this A. A.7 
should be discussed. It contains three elegies, skilfully written, 
using Biblical verses, on the death of some great scholar. The 
third composition is found partly intwo manuscripts. This shows 
that it was known to more than one person. Internal evidence 
strengthens me in the belief that the lamented scholar is none 
else but Shemarya. And I incline to think that the author 
of the elegies was Samuel ‘the Third’, who is known as a 
writer of liturgical compositions. No metre is employed, but the 
strophes have both internal and external rhyme. Only three 
strophes have been preserved of the first elegy. It is alphabetical 
and extends to the letter £4/; hence in all eleven strophes. The 
dead scholar is called ‘the unique person of the generation’ for 
whom the disciples mourn. He instructed them in the Torah 
gratuitously (1. 3ff.). The second poem has the heading ‘Another 
one (sc. composition) by him $i’ (referring to the author who was 
no longer alive when this MS. was written). The strophes are 
preceded by two lines, ‘ Behold the sound of bitter cry from the 
daughter of my people at So‘an (i.e. Fustat).1_ Is not the Rabbi 
(a9, as Shemarya is styled by Dunāsh and other correspondents) 
in her midst or has he gone to the grave?’ Eight strophes 
follow in alphabetical order; of letter n only the first line is 
preserved. There is a gap between fols. 55 and 56. It is there- 
fore unknown how far this elegy extended. The first strophe 
need not be taken to mean that the departed scholar was a 
priest. This would dispose of our identification with Shemarya, 
since he is never styled a Kohen. The author merely enumerates 
the representatives of the Torah, viz. priest, wise man, and 
Rabbi (nwa IT * ny Bm * wm 773 N).2 The latter is of 
primary importance. He is the lamented scholar. The disciples 


1 For So‘an = Fustat, cp. Worman, J. Q. R., XIX, 726. 
3 The line is obviously modelled after Jer. 18. 18. 
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are bidden to put on mourning because ‘the light of the land 
has departed and a breach has been made in So‘an; the Rabbi 
has been snatched away and the Western light! extinguished’ 
(strophes 3 and 4). Letter N is missing from the third elegy, 
which is also alphabetical. It extends to letter ». Of these 
letters -> are found in two copies. Therein the Palestinian Jews 
are summoned to mourn for the great dead who taught Bible, 
Mishnah, Tosaphot (i.e. Tosiphtot), and Talmud. The pro- 
foundest tractates he could explain. Who will replace him? 
Egypt is confused and Palestine trembles. The Palestinian 
academy vies with the Babylonian school in the expression of 
mourning, because their crown has departed (strophes 8—10). 
This proves that the late Rabbi was a favourite of the schools 
of both countries. It corresponds exactly to the position of 
Shemarya b. Elhanan, eulogized alike by Sherira and Hai on 
the one hand, and by Samuel ‘the Third’ of Palestine on the 
other. Moreover, till Maimonides, Egypt possessed no authority 
of such standing as described in our elegies. No literary pro- 
duction by Shemarya has so far been preserved. Nor do we 
possess any letter from him? We can only estimate him from 
the opinions of other people. And these form one uninterrupted 
song of praise and eulogy. 

(4) To return now to the arrest of the twenty-three Jews in 
Fustat and their subsequent release. It must have been a 
serious affair involving the safety of the whole Egyptian Jewry. 
It gave rise to a Megillah which I have found in two versions 
(A. A. 8 and 9). Each of them is extant in two MSS. A 
happy combination of fragments renders it possible to fix the 
events at the beginning of Shevat, 4772 A. M., and thus establish 
Shemarya’s year of death. The late Dr. Neubauer published 
in F.Q. R., IX, 24-6, an Egyptian fragment, forming a part of 
a Megillah, wherein al-Hakim, the mad Caliph, notorious for 
his persecutions of Jews and Christians alike, is praised and 
eulogized. As the occasion which gave rise to this scroll was 
unknown, futile speculations were made about it by Kaufmann 


} SAID 13. From the point of view of a Palestinian, Egypt was in the West. 
Likewise in a letter by Solomon b. Yehuda (given in A. B., no. 5, 1. 16, see p. 83) 
the Egyptian communities are called WYP mbn. 

2 Cp , however, A. A. 7°. s 
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(Z.D. M. G., LI, 442-3). Neubauer failed to point out that 
between fols. 1 and 2 there was a gap, nor did Kaufmann notice 
it. A.A. 9 has preserved more of this Megillah, and thus 
mutually some gaps are filled up. It consisted of 76 verses. 
In all about 33 verses are extant, and one half is still missing. 
A. A. 8 presents another version of this scroll. 35 verses of it 
are preserved. Both copies of A. A. 9 are provided with vowels 
and accents and are divided into verses just as the Bible text 
(see A. A. 7°).! 

Combining both versions, we have the following account. 
A great multitude of Jews assembled to do the last honour to 
Shemarya (A.A. 8, beginning, evidently refers to him, as we 
know from A.A. 6). While they followed the bier to the 
cemetery, the Muslim mob abused the Jews and pelted them 
with stones. The agitators denounced the Jews to the authorities. 
The charges seem to have been connected with taxes. The 
governor sent constables to meet the Jews who were returning 
from the funeral, and arrest them. Many fled, while others 
escaped by bribery. Twenty-three people were caught, among 
them Samuel ‘the Third’ b. Hoshana. They were imprisoned 
in two jails. This took place on Shevat 3rd, 4772 A.M.= 1323 
Sel. = 943 since the destruction of the Temple (Dec. 31st, 1011). 


« 


On the following morning the prisoners were led to the place ot _ 


execution. On their route the streets teemed with fanatical 
crowds of Muslims, who jeered at and reviled these unfortunate 
and innocent people. They would have been summarily executed 


had not meanwhile the order been given to lead the prisoners | 


to the Caliph’s court. and confine them in the prison situated 
there. On that day the situation was still critical. All the Jews 
in Misraim (Fustat) were in great distress and had to hide for 
safety. The Muslim populace meant to massacre all the Jews. 
A fast-day was observed and the Jews resolved to appeal on the 


1 The author of this Megillah was probably Samuel b. Hoshana, one of the 
victims of the persecution. A leaf in T.-S., Box K 6, verso (recto blank), begins : 


Groat B aS | xnbdsp pii nywa | aa wibe buiw | saaba abo stn 
TOON SONI | poxnds wornds | TOON ‘This Scroll Samuel the Third b. 
Hoshana composed in Fustat in the time of the Fatimid king al-Hakim bi-amri- 


Nah.’ Then a few lines in Jewish Arabic, written and vocalized with red ink 
follow. This fragment seems to be from an Arabic version of our Megillah. 


a 
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following morning, Shevat 5th, to the Caliph for mercy. They 
appeared in a procession before the court and implored the 
ruler. A re-examination of the accusations took place and their 
baselessness proved. Out of 200 supposed witnesses only four 
could give any evidence at all. The prisoners were thereupon 
released. A certain Hazzan, Putiel, organized a procession of 
Jews who acclaimed the Caliph at the court, and then marched 
through the streets of Fustat, finally proceeding to the ‘great 
synagogue’, where the Hallel was recited. Three scrolls of the 
Torah were taken out for reciting the king’s prayer. It was 
then instituted to commemorate the event every year, from 
Shevat 3rd—5th. The Jews directly affected were to fast all the 
three days, but the rest of the people only on the day of arrest. 
It was to be announced on the previous Sabbath that all the 
Jews of Egypt (Fustat) should assemble in fast to thank God, 
and praise the Caliph. The report further mentions that when 
the accusations levelled against the Jews became known in the 
small places and the villages around Fustat, among the garrisons 
of the commerce-routes and also in Alexandria, they were 
threatened with massacre. The Caliph had to send word that 
this agitation should be stopped. The local Jews assembled in 
fast and resolved to keep Monday and Thursday (of that week) 
annually as fast-days. The actual charge brought against the 
Jews is still obscure.__Charges of taxation frauds, even if levelled 
against twenty-three people, are not likely to cause such a grave 
crisis as described in our-scrolls. Unfortunately both versions 
are defective at the beginning. The atmosphere in Cairo-Fustat 
must have been charged with hostility to non-Muslims. We are 
in the time of the fanatic persecutions of al-Hakim, which will 
be discussed presently. The large number of Jews assembled at 
Shemarya’s funeral, combined with specious charges multiplied 
and exaggerated by gossip of a fanatical crowd, must have caused 
the brewing storm to burst. 

(5) The Caliph al-Hakim is greatly praised in both versions 
for his management of the state and_ the equity of his rule. 


-Evidently the notorious persecutions of the Jews had not begun 


yet. The following is the account of “Lane-Poole (126-7), 
‘During the first ten years.of (al-Hakim’s).reign.(996-1006) the 
Christians and the Jews enjoyed the immunity and even the 
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privileges which they had obtained under the tolerant rule of 
al-‘Aziz;! büt as time went ön they came in for their share 
of irrational persecution. In public they were forced to wear 
black robes by way of livery; and in the baths, where one man 
without clothes is very like another, the naked Christians were 
compelled to distinguish themselves by wearing large and heavy 
crosses, while the Jews had to wear bells, or in the street display 
a wooden image of a calf, in pleasing allusion to a discreditable 
episode in their early history.2 Next a general order was issued” 
for the destruction of all the Christian churches in Egypt and 
the confiscation of their lands and property ; the work of demo- 
lition went on for at least five years (1007-12).’ No details are 
given either by Lane-Poole or by Wiistenfeld (/.c. 69 ff.) about 
the destruction of the Jewish synagogues. But Makrizi relates 
that in Cairo the district of Jaudariyya was once inhabited by 
the Jews. But when al-Hakim learned that the Jews, when 
amongst themselves, used to assemble and sing defamatory verses 
about Islam, he ordered one night the gates of the quarter to 
be closed and set the whole on fire. The synagogue of this 
district was burnt (cp. Schreiner, Z. D. M. G., XLV, 298-9). 


1 In al-Hakim’s employ was the Jewish physician al-Hakir al-Nafi‘ (see Poznański, 
Mtschr., XLIX, 49). 

2 The date of these orders cannot be exactly ascertained from the sources (see 
especially De Sacy, /.¢., CCCIX, note r). Ibrahim b. Wasifshah reports that the 
Caliph assigned to the Jews a special quarter near the gate of Zawila (Zuweila), in 
order that they should not mix amongst Muslims. 

8 Also Kalkashandi (Geographie u. Verwaltung von Agypten, translated by 
Wistenfeld, Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, vol. 25, 73) 
writes, ‘ The street al-Jaudariyya was inhabited by Jews till al-Hakim was informed 
that they oppressed the Muslims and reviled the Muhammedan religion. So one 
night he shut their doors and had them burned in the quarter. Afterwards the 
Jews inhabited the street of al-Zuweila” Interesting is the account of Joseph 
Sambari, the Egyptian chronicler of the sixteenth century (printed by Gottheil, 
O. T. and Semitic Studies in memory of W. R. Harper, Il, 365, note 62, from a Paris 
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From the praises bestowed upon al-Hakim in the above ‘scrolls’ 
we can gather that till 1012 the Jews had not yet experienced 
to the full the Caliph’s savage whims. On the contrary, he is 
commended for the great reforms he introduced in the country. 
He purified the law-courts and was his own Wezir. A positive 
proof that the synagogues were not destroyed before 1012 we have 
in the mention made of ‘the great synagogue’ (abran noan ma) 
of Fustat where the Jews assembled on Shevat 5th to celebrate 
their deliverance (A. A. 8, fol. 6 recto, 1l. 14-15). The capital 
of the empire would have certainly been the first place for the 
Caliph’s decree of demolition to be carried out. But the order 
was soon to be issued. This we learn from A.A. 10, being 
a letter from Elhanan b. Shemarya to Jerusalem. He writes 
that when his father died he was kept in Damascus, stricken 
with disease. Also the roads were dangerous for travelling. 
After some time, when things were less critical, he set out on 
his journey home. On the way his caravan encountered brigands 
and they barely escaped with their lives. They also met with 
accidents on their sea voyage and also along the Nile. Having 
arrived in Fustat, Elhanan set about to manage the school of his 
father. He assembled the people on a Sabbath and exhorted 
them to put aside strife and preserve unity. But soon the per- 
secutions began. Synagogues were destroyed, scrolls of the ‘Law 
torn up and Bible copies trampled upon. ‘We put on dark 
(garments) and went about in mourning. They put on our loins 
(signs of) oppression’ (mipyw, Il. 31-9). I think there is here 
an allusion to the special marks which the Jews had to wear on 
their garments. Elhanan further states that many Jews became 
-apostates and adopted Islam. Unfortunately the letter breaks 
off here. It is very likely a copy of the original epistle sent to 


wma own sox adda omy qe onbe naon ap) oyna SWN 
nwa ons me ay yd sbe omy won wana arom am) when 
mwbs. That since then Arabic was no longer used as the language of religious 
instruction is hardly credible, as this was the native tongue of the Jews in Egypt. 
The masses of the people were certainly more familiar with Arabic than with 
Hebrew. Sambari himself (in Neub., Med. Jew. Chron., 1, 116) writes how the 
Nagid used to read on the last day of Tabernacles (mN MMdv’) the first chapter 
of Genesis with the translation into Aramaic and Arabic qreda pda b3 annn 
yi Dann). This custom continued to the time of Maimonides. 
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Jerusalem. Hence it is found in the Cairo Genizah. But the 
handwriting is that of Elhanan’s, as the other letters that follow 
show. Elhanan has thus kept copies of the letters he sent to 
his correspondents. ; 

Of these apostate Jews during the persecutions of al-Hakim, 
Elhanan speaks also in a poem (published by Davidson, F. Q.R., 
N. S., IV, 56-60). But on the other hand there were brave Jews 
who staunchly kept to their faith, and many of them. preferred 
exile. They went even as far as. Yemen and the Byzantine 
dominions. This is borne out by the account given by De Sacy 
(le. CCCLIX). In 403 A. H. (1012) the persecution of the Jews 
and the Christians became most violent and general. The 
former were ordered to wear in the streets blocks of wood 
weighing 5 Ib. suspended from their neck. The destruction of 
the~churches in Egypt and in Syria was carried out more 
strictly than before. (The demolition of the synagogues probably 
began in that year.) In the following year (404 A.H.) the laws 
against ‘the people of the tribute’ were made more grievous. 
But a privilege was granted to those who neither wanted to 
submit to them nor to adopt Islam, to leave the country for the 
Greek territories or for Nubia and Abyssinia, and a large 
number availed themselves of this permit. Towards the end 
of his reign al-Hakim became more tolerant. In 408 A.H. Jews 
and Christians were granted liberty of conscience (this date 
is not'cértain because according to some it was in 411 A.H.,.the 
last year of the Caliph’s reign, see 2c. CCCXCVI-IX).._In 1020 
all those that adopted Islam were allowed to return to their 


1 P.s6; naan and jy’ (Zo) * DYDD “WDD OD * ONIN nay wna (9) 
abn (31) mae Dibab pa jew Nbg ona (30) 2. oa nym Soy 
Daan nbw nna PN MIY. On the other hand, those that studied the Torah, 
‘opr ain ond: (er)... omy ones oda pon DOMIN DIDI (19) 
J Dna wend Dwad op nosy mop 6... pnd nn pind 
Dba * pap ond pasa (43) pao Dai wD * FIND OAD wD (42) 
pnd ayan (so) oad oan amam ova omindny wo 46)... D933 jwyS 
Dp) jon) AMA "Y. See Davidson’s exposition of the poem (pp. 54-5) 
His identification with the persecutions of al-Hakim is correct. Only, following 
Graetz (V4, 388), he takes them to have lasted from 100-820. We know now that 


those against the Jews began only in rore. 
C2 
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former religion. In seven days 6,000 renegade Christians abjured 
their adopted faith. .No doubt the Jews acted ‘similarly (see also 
Wüst., oc. cit., 106 ff., 115-16). 

It seems to me that Sambari’s account (above, p. 33, note 3) 
should be understood in this way. The reading ‘seven days ’ 
is obviously absurd. Most likely read ‘seven years’. Ac- 
cordingly during seven years the destruction of the Jewish syna- 
gogues went.on. After this per riod the Jews were allowed to 
return to their religion and rebuild their houses of prayer. _ The 
last cruel act of the Caliph -was the burning of the Jewish 
_ quarter of al-Jaudariyya. According to Sambari this happened 
on a Passover night. Just as the churches, the synagogues were 
pulled down not only in Egypt but in Palestine and in Syria, as 
we learn from letters discussed in the next section of this 
chapter.? 

How the Jewish communities in Egypt fared during this sad 
time is not fully known, but the Genizah has preserved docu- 
ments drawn up at Fustat in the years 1016-18. It is evident 
that the congregation kept up its organization, though under 
difficulties. We find in one of them Ephraim b. Shemarya, 
afterwards the famous head of the Palestinian community at 
Fustat, declaring before a magistrate that ‘we are Jews’ and 
have a court of our own.? Documents dated Fustat, Tishri, 
1328 Sel. (1016 C. E.) and Sivan 1329 Sel. (1018 C. E.) are signed 


1 Sambari (in Neub., Med. Jew. Chron., 1, 137, top) writes about the synagogues 
of Fustat: ‘Sn YVON “YP Npn NN. OF O34 by MNN NYDT ‘nw 
moan ,,, PENVON now AMIN PII es. “am... MpIspds Am pn 
naw (r. AeA) MwA now wn ibe mows. There is little doubt that there 
existed in Fustat a synagogue of the Palestinians before 1025. Sambari evidently 
refers to the one rebuilt after the demolitions during the persecutions. It was 
finished in 1025. Also a Karaite synagogue in Fustat was destroyed (see Gottheil, 
J.Q. R., XIX, 510-12). As to a synagogue in Alexandria, see infra, p. 89, note 1. 

2 Bodl, 28342 (printed by Pozn., R. Æ. J., XLVIII, 171-2), 1.16 fi, DIAN DWN 
AMY TY Dy... WY MIN DTN 9D N j3 xb aam py NIN... im 
PDYA NW. Itseems that Ephraim claimed that the Jews had judges (or elders) 
of their own who met to investigate their lawsuits (see also J. Q. R., N. S., X, 139). 
The document is signed by (read mn) yoy 93 jan bavoe, heseok b. Benjaaiid 
Yehuda b. Hadid, X. Hakkohen b. Abraham. These people were probably the 
‘elders’ of the Palestinian community, acting in the capacity of Dayyanim, Samuel 
Hakkohen b. (Ab) Talion was later on head of this community (see infra, p. 95 f.). 
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by Jacob b. Joseph (Ab)-Bet-Din (T.-S. 13 J 1***), who seems 
to have been the local Rabbi. He left Egypt, probably owing 
to the persecutions, and settled in Aleppo. At the head of the 
community he is mentioned in a document dated Marheshvan, 
4789 A.M. (1028 C.E.).} 

Lane-Poole (p. 127) writes that ‘many Christians, especially 
among the peasantry, to escape persecution, accepted the Mu- 
hammedan religion; and the office where the declarations of 
conversion were received on two days in a week was besieged 
with applications, insomuch that some of these eager proselytes 
were trampled to death in the crush. Such as remained true to 
their faith were subjected to various humiliations, and forbidden 
to ride horses, to keep Muslim servants, to be rowed by Muslim 
boatmen, or to purchase slaves.’ Undoubtedly this was also the 
case with the Jews, as we have seen above (pp. 34-5). We may 
assume that the majority of them submitted to all these indig- 
nities and restrictions rather than prove faithless to their God. 
Those that could leave the country emigrated to more tolerant 
lands. - Probably after 1020 most of them’ returned. A number 
of Jews adopted Islam, in most cases, no doubt, only outwardly. 
When al-Hakim rescinded his edicts, they must have openly 
rejoined their former co-religionists. Graetz (/. c.) states that in 


1 See the letter to him from Tyre in Wertheimer’s noun 93, III, 15*-16* = 
Bodl. 287337. Our Jacob was also the recipient of the interesting letter from Elijah 
Hakkohen b, Abraham (printed by Schechter in Berliner Festschrift, Hebr. part, 
110-12), The writer was not president of the Fustat Bet-Din, as Schechter assumes, 
but perhaps lived in Palmyra (for nnd 35 202 3nd) (p. rro, l. 5), it appears 
to me that WTNS 43 03 IN) should be read). Benjamin of Tudela found 
there a considerable community numbering about 2,000 people (Itinerary, ed. 
Adler, 31-2). And indeed the writer of the epistle mentions that he ministers to 
three congregations, including a Karaite one. Our Jacob was then already in 
Aleppo. But Elijah recalls in his epistle the kindness his friend showed to him, 
and to his son, during their stay in Fustat (O°9¥102, 1.18; cp. also J.Q.R.,N.S., X, 
143). Finally, MS. Adler 1267, fol. 1, contains a letter from Meir “obom pan 
b. Menahem to Jacob 9307 b. abm Pnn PI M2 IN AD) (verso). In the 
epistle Jacob as well as the Aleppo congregation (NDI DATT wp Sapa b> 
MAN) are greeted. There is no doubt that our Jacob is meant here. We thus learn 
that his father was Ab of the mby1) PVMID, i.e. the academy (probably of 
Palestine). He was no longer alive in 1016 (as the document cited infra, p. 38, 
note 1, shows). Accordingly he was probably ‘ Father’ under the Gaon Samuel 
Hakkohen b. Joseph (cp. infra, p. 71). 
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1014 the Jews and the Christians were expelled from the 
country. This is now disproved, as regards the former, by the 
fact that we find in 1016 Jews in Fustat inhabiting their own 
quarter, Kasr ash-Shama‘ (see Pozn., /.c., 146). Indeed Makrizi 
(in Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Copten, 66) reports that when 
al-Hakim ordered all the Jews and the Christians to emigrate 
from Egypt to the Greek cities, they came together before the 
castle at Cairo, asked for protection and referred to the promise 
(of tolerance) given to them by the Amir of the Muslims. The 
Caliph thereupon cancelled their expulsion. 

(6) In conclusion of this section additional information about 
Elhanan b. Shemaya will be discussed. He remained in Fustat 
during the grave crisis through which Egyptian Jewry passed. 
He was probably unable to maintain his father’s school. A few 
more of his letters are dealt with here. A.A. 11 is addressed to 
Damascus. It is evident from the many corrections that the 
fragment, in Elhanan’s handwriting, is only a draft of the original 
epistle. The sad news reached him of his son-in-law having 
been drowned while travelling on business. The daughter 
remained a widow in Kairowan in a strange land. It is not clear 
whether her husband was a native of this town. But their home 
was probably there (cp. also F. Q. R., N.S., VIII, 356, note 56). 
In requesting support from his correspondents, Elhanan states 
that he made it his rule-never to demand assistance from the 
Caliph till he offers it on his own account. We thus gather the 
important information that Elhanan was sometimes the recipient 
of the sovereign’s bounty.- This is quite in accordance with the 
favourable position of the Jews in Egypt prior to al-Hakim’s 
persecutions. As principal of the Fustat school, Elhanan (and 


1 The document, dated 1016 c. £. (T.-S. J 18, see above, pp. 36-7), is signed by 
33 p ma AD nata apy 
Syne ya apy Nya 33 moby 
-aby 92 nem ays ova one 
we Sy inv nano 
saya atom wen pads mains] ny i 


This shows clearly that Elhanan remained in Fustat during the persecutions. One 
of the signatories, Joseph b. Israel, is probably identical with Joseph b. Israel of 
Tustar, the brother of Sahl, and uncle of the two prominent brothers, Abū Sa‘ad 
and Abū Nasr (see infra, pp. 81, 122, note 1, and 150). 
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very likely his father and grandfather) received a grant from 
the government. Likewise Joshiah, the contemporary Gaon of 
Palestine, was maintained by the state, as will be seen farther 
on. Thereby the schools and their directors gained much in 
prestige. The constant appeals to the communities for support, 
as became—forsooth by dire necessity—the practice of the 
Palestinian Geonim since Joshiah (see farther on) no less than 
that of the Babylonian Geonim, were hardly conducive to enhance 
the dignity of the centre of Jewish learning in the eyes of the 
people. Yet, in truth, the Jewries of all countries contributed 
generously and freely to the upkeep of the seats of learning in 
Babylon and in Palestine. 

Elhanan’s friends in Damascus were Abraham Hazzan, 
Ephraim and Samuel Hakkohen. He probably made their 
acquaintance during his stay there in 1012. A.A. 12 is a small 
epistle addressed to the congregants of the synagogue situated 
in the house of a certain Mauhub. Elhanan sends them greetings 
on Purim and reminds them of the duty of giving presents to the 
poor. His former letters begin with his name and title. Here 
only Rosh Hasseder forms the heading, as the letter was local and 
his handwriting well known. Perhaps owing to the shortage of 
synagogues after their demolition, prayers were read in private 
houses. The synagogue in Mauhub’s house had a Flazzan (Husain) 
and seems to have been more than a so-called private p3».1 

In all the letters known to us, Elhanan styles himself Rosh 
Hasseder, or more fully bsan Sabw spn we, while his father 
held the dignity of Ab-Bet-Din, dRe” dabw (cp. F. Q. R., N.S. 
VIII, 344, in A.A. 10 we have 38 mw). Only Bodl. 280515 
contains a legal document signed by mapy 3v3 PT m3 pnbe. 
Poznański (NP wN, No. 11, end) maintains that Elhanan was 
Ab-Bet-Din. But it is far from certain whether he ever held this 
dignity. He was still Rosh Hasseder in 1020/1. This can be 
gathered from a somewhat obscure Genizah fragment (published 


1 Perhaps owing to the demolition of the synagogues worshippers met in private 
houses. It may be that the members of a destroyed synagogue held services in 
Mauhub’s house, where the Reader officiated. A document of 1038 mentions a 
synagogue of the Rabbinites in Fustat as having been in the possession of Musa ibn 
Ya‘kiib, the Caliph’s physician, for more than forty years (infra, p. 83). Accord- 
ingly it was not destroyed during the persecutions of 1012-20. Probably it was 
attached to his private residence, and in this way escaped demolition. 
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by Kamenetzky, Æ. É. ¥., LV, 49-51). A certain person takes 
the part of the Palestinian Gaon against Elhanan. The latter 
wrote to the former not to make any innovation till he shall have 
received the title of Ab (max ova wap swx Ty 529 wim b3). The 
expression may also mean, ‘till he (the Gaon) will name him by 
the title of his fathers’, i.e. that of Ab-Bet-Din held by Shemarya. 
Elhanan stated that he had arranged a regular course of study, 
probably in Fustat continuing his father’s school, and that a 
certain Barhiin (= Abraham, perhaps Abraham b. Sahlan ?, see 
infra, p. 96 f.) was his assistant. The epistle emanates perhaps 
from a member of the Palestinian. academy, who was, however, 
familiar with the affairs of Hai’s school at Bagdad, where he 
seems to have stayed for some time. Elhanan is described as 
a superficial scholar full of vain boastings. The letter was 
probably addressed to Yehuda Alluf of Kairowan (see about him 
Pozn., loc. cit., No. 22).} 


1 R. É. Ja hey l 1 ff: WR Nd oD eam Abydw nawa mds ma 
wip dx AnD Mow ^3 (read 12) 19 PIN Aw TY ON ans wed NID IDA 
px yp xd max ows apy we sy a3 wm bad eam syd um vay pea 
yeyo yp nbn.. pas emp ind [Ar nasa] anynad day xd o> yow xb 
nama xm wero xin maw DOWNI poo pax) peosa maya pooman 
wan Sy apy pan Pw! (ep. R. É. Ja LVI, 256) YIP ‘> D3 ON OAD 
aman tim bp mpdsn an wt xd moon cave 55 > aya) mana 
son jo any wwa sbn spy jo ow pA yO wT Dipo or oN nyen 
vox 35a ta bx om prbr sap saa ny baa ovo nwn pon on 
so pita Tdna wab DA NTD AN mn 35 5: Ion wT ADN 29 7D 
DYTIT VIT NP MN- The fragment is evidently a copy of the original that 


was sent to Kairowan. Verso contains a letter from the Exilarch Hezekiah. The 
expression MIN DYI is shortened from j3 M3 MIAN DWA. Thus Sherira in his 
Letter (cd. Neub., I, 41) writes p MD Ayaka 0333 Yad MND; from 
aN evidently an abstract noun mg was formed to indicate the dignity. R. Asaph 
Rosh Hasseder is perhaps identical with PVW 21D PDD 73N) ADN 5N), mentioned 
in a Genizah fragment containing several decisions of Babylonian Geonim (J. Q. R., 
IX, 689, top). An explanation of his is also mentioned together with one of Hai’s 
by Abraham b. Solomon (H. B., XX, 9). Kamenetzky’s emendation Soy xb D 
[ent >ya] anynnd is hardly satisfactory ; [m 7273] seemed to be more 
likely. For the expression JW by WY, cp. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1, 25-6. The 
reference to DY [N] makes it clear that Elhanan came into conflict with the ‘Gaon 
of Palestine’ ((2¥ = ‘3¥T PAN). It disposes of the fanciful speculations of Kahana 
(Hakkedem, II, 1 ff.) that Elhanan’s antagonist was Samuel b, Hofni. 
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When Elhanan died is obscure? We only find Solomon b. 
Yehuda, when already Gaon, speaking disparagingly of him as 
well as of his son (73), as will be discussed in the third chapter. 
But so far the Genizah sheds no further light on the relations 
between these two scholars. Not even the name of Elhanan’s 
son has been preserved.? 


IHI 


(1) The last section of this chapter will be devoted to Pales- 
tinian affairs, more especially to the Gaonate. The province of 
Syria, conquered in 969 for the Fatimids by Ja‘far b. Fellah, 
was in a chronic state of revolt (see above, p. 21). On the 
accession of Az-Zahir in 1021, the authority of the Egyptian 
government was scarcely felt in this province (L.-P. 158-9). 
These insurrections, accompanied by the raids of the Karmiatis, 
must have left deep marks on the population. Palestine was 
swept into the maelstrom of fiercely contending factions. It 
became frequently the battle-ground of the Egyptian armies 
coming from the south and the northern invaders. On the 
whole, the power of the Fatimid Caliphs could assert itself more 
in Palestine, at least as far as Jerusalem, than in distant Damascus. 
The Palestinian Jews were materially in a bad plight and greatly 
dependent on the help they received from their Egyptian brethren. 
This will become evident in the following chapters. Three com- 
munities of importance existed in the Holy Land, Ramlah, the 


1 He was no longer alive in 1026. T.-S. 18 J 21° contains a document, drawn up 
in Iyyar, 1337 Sel., concerning the appointment of a guardian (DIDDDN) of 
orphans. Two of them were already of age, as had been proved some time ago 
before Elhanam (339 TION WNI MON AWD aww [in}joNm2. Elhanan is also 
mentioned in T.-S. 16. 304, but the fragment is so faded that very little substantial 
information can be culled from it. It is addressed to X. b. Aaron the Haber. 
The preamble covers thirty lines (recto). A brother of a certain Daniel b. Sahl had 
been claimed at the Muslim court (apparently at Ramlah) by a co-religionist as his 
slave. This Jew is to be protected from this preposterous demand, and influential 
people in Fustat are asked to intervene on his behalf. There are mentioned the 
‘two congregations’ (mbdapn ‘nW,. verso, 1. 5, i.e. Babylonian and Palestinian), 
{IDA IN (1. 7), Ephraim 97 (1. 9), probably identical with Ephraim Hakkohen, 
Dayyan in Cairo, see Ch. III) and yw oa nae (l. 13, i.e. the Palestinian 
school). Margin, 1.1, reads D939 DY AN Ó) 9907 WRI randy Aas 
.. D9. Probably Elhanan was also asked to intervene in this affair. 
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seat of the government for the province of Filastin, Jerusalem, 
and Tyre. In addition there were minor congregations in Ash- 
kelon, ‘Akko, Haifa, Tiberias, and several others. The data 
concerning these communities are discussed in the fourth chapter. 

Jerusalem, though possessing relatively a small number of Jews, 
was distinguished as a spiritual centre. The Rabbinites had an 
academy there presided over by a Gaon. But the school fre- 
quently changed its place of residence. Owing to circumstances, 
we find it occasionally in Ramlah, Haifa, ‘Akko, and Tyre. The 
Karaites also had an important settlement in the Holy City. 
Aided by the local Muslim authorities, they enjoyed on some 
occasions a privileged position as against their opponents. As 
a spiritual centre of Karaism, Jerusalem was of great importance 
for the sect. There existed a Karaite school of considerable 
standing.. Several scholars of renown lived there who composed 
works on the Bible, Hebrew philology, legalism, theology, and 
philosophy. 

(2) For the purpose of our inquiry it is necessary to go back 
about three centuries before our period, viz. to the conquest of 
Palestine by ‘Omar (636-40), The last years of the Byzantine 
rule (from 628), when the Emperor Heraclius reconquered the 
country from the Persians, were times of great distress for its 
Jewry. Terrible revenge was meted out to the Jews for their 
support of the Persian invaders (see Graetz, V*, 31 ff.). The 
Jewish sources are very scanty and only a few details are known. 
Probably to these years of terror refers the report that the Jews 
of Palestine were forbidden to read the Shma‘ or say their prayers, 
but were allowed only to assemble in the synagogues on Sabbath 
mornings to recite psalms and liturgical compositions.! The 
arrival of the Arabs was a great deliverance indeed for the Jews. 
The later Jewish writers do not fail to point out the radical 
change for the better in consequence of the new régime. The 


1 See Geonica, II, 150-51, and cp. J. Q. R., N. S., VII, 437, note 17. The Shma‘ 
was evidently forbidden because it emphasized the unity of God (as against the 
Trinity), while the expression bam by probably denotes the Tefillah, the 
technical term for the eighteen Benedictions; the reference to the Christians 
(owady) in the twelfth Benediction, as the Palestinian text of the ‘Amidah 
retained it (see, e. g., J. Q. R., X, 657), was no doubt the cause for the prohibition 
to recite the whole prayer. (See Addendum, infra, p. 280.) 
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stipulations of ‘Omar may have been harsh (see Graetz, V+, 122-3), 
but, compared with the former Byzantine yoke, the burden im- 
posed on all non-Muslims alike must have been regarded by the 
Jews as light. Since the time of Hadrian, Jerusalem was forbidden 
territory to the Jew.1 Only once a year, on the gth of Ab, was 
he permitted to visit the ruins of the Temple and shed tears 
while reciting the Lamentations. For the privilege of staying 
a little longer and weeping a little more, he had to bribe the 
Byzantine soldiers who were on guard, as Jerome, in the fourth 
century, graphically describes this sad annual visit of the Jews 
to their Holy City.? When the latter capitulated to the Arabs, 
the Christian population stipulated that no Jews should reside in 
the city. This condition is expressly mentioned in the treaty of 
surrender as given by at-Tabari, the well-known Arab historian 
of the first half of the tenth century. There are also the traditional 


1 Except during the short periods of the Emperor Julian’s reign and the Persian 
invasion under Khusrau (614-28 c. E.). 

2 See Schürer, Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, It, 699, 703-4. Constantine the 
Great, on his conversion to Christianity, re-confirmed Hadrian’s edict. However, 
in practice, the prohibition was not carried out literally. There are several 
references in the Talmudic literature to frequent visits of Jews to Jerusalem after 
the periods of Hadrian and Constantine. (See Frankel, Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, 6°.) 
Cp. also the statement of the Palestinian author of NVIPN NNT ADD (see infra, 


p. 73, note 2): SIDA Ny NNP awn Sen PANI SWN mam INP 
mora mab phen pa pram Sew my appa [xd] any syw vp 
ANA MNP wT ome ays oma nx avd bene Sew Sy ore Tow. 
Sahl b. Masliah in his introduction to his ‘Book of Precepts’ (printed by Harkavy 
in Hammelis, 1879, p. 640,°1. 26 ff.) writes: (i.e. Jerusalem) nipnd DNY NNI 
Senn ins ma nd on pya ovdsd MY (supply MIND) VOND IN’ NW 
bbannb [mam] myo no $x DNI MDI WN oman ym Nb bo 
ON DNI YA N PANI YNI Ty np Ox DNI yn IYDI WNI * oy 
wap yy Sx oem wor ye wyb À nna aay mp mn e ays mo 
ny bsa S$annby Sinabi spd mina (v.z ona) mops wy AD aw 


ps .nivda MTV WyMDILW A similar statement is found in a, Kareite com. 
mentary on Daniel (to be published by me in J. Q. R., N.S.). Sahl states that 
‘more than 500 years’ no Jew could ‘enter’ (i.e. reside in) Jerusalem, viz. from 
the Bar Kokhba revolution till a short time after the Arab conquest. 

3 The text of the treaty, together with an English translation, is given by Lane- 
Poole, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, XXIV, sec. C, No. 13. For the 
translation see also Butler, The Treaty of Misr in Tabari, 1913, 35-6. See alsc, Bar- 
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Arabic accounts of how ‘Omar compelled the bishop Sophronius 
to show him the exact site of the ruined Temple, which in course 
of time became a heap of refuse.) There “Omar built the famous 
mosque known as al-Aksa, the Rock.? 

Quite a different story do we read in a letter from the 
Rabbinites in Jerusalem, written during the Gaonate of Daniel 
b. ‘Azarya (1051-62). Among the Arab conquerors there were 
a number of Jews who showed them the exact spot of the 
Temple. The Jews seem to have given valuable aid to the new 
rulers and therefore obtained from them a number of concessions. 
In the first instance the Holy City became free to the Jews, who, 
add our informants, reside there since then up to the present day. 
The new residents undertook to see to it that the Temple site be 
kept in a clean state. They were given the permission to- pray 
there without interference. They also bought Mount Olivet as 
public property of the Jewish community, whereon services were 
held, indeed, for centuries, on the festivals and especially during 
Hoshana Rabba, in the presence of numerous Pilgrim from all 
over the Diaspora.’ 


Hebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. Bruns and Kirsch, 1780, Syr. part, 180, xr 
DDYN anys avy ade; cp. Graetz, V4, 122. 

1 This was the work of the population of the town out of spite to the Jews who 
came on the oth of Ab to recite the Lamentations before the Temple ruins (cp. Gr., 
V‘, 121, and Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 139. 

® See especially Le Strange, l.c., pp. 138 ff. The traditional Arabic accounts are 
first given in a work composed in 1351. 

3 The letter is given in A. C. 11 (see infra, p. 164 f.). The corresponding lines are, 


Sex nya Sxype mado sab spon andy apna mst ann nds. NND) 


2D DWN Dny rn pdunn ND DTN TWD II PAS NN 135) DT DWD 


omy unm + orn y we Day aa wipo opp ond wan dew” 
ma xdy pape Sy Senn Siena Sop wippn ma nx a> on 3 DNIN 


nn poy AYIA OMY WR DMT AW Wi * DN by nop. Also the 
author of ‘ Nistarot de R. Simon b. Yohai’ (in Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash, III, 79) 
calls the second Caliph ‘Omar ‘a friend of the Jews’ (TYY IWF Ton 


Sonn msaa amma a bse IMN mT Sxynwn). Then follows the 
reference to his erection of the Mosque on Mount Moriah. See also the so-called 
Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai, ibid., IV, 120, top. From Sahl b. Masliah’s words 
(cited above, p. 43, note a) it also appears that ‘Omar made Jerusalem free for the 
Jews. This can also be gathered from the Karaite commentary mentioned above. 


2 
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We have here conflicting accounts. The clause in the treaty 
of surrender, prohibiting the Jews to reside in Jerusalem, is 
probably genuine since at-Tabari, a reliable source, gives it. 
But it is likely that for some reason or other it was not carried 
out and the Holy City was again free for the Jew. As for the 
story of the discovery of the exact site of the Temple, the 
account given in the above letter, three centuries older than 
that of Arab writers, should be preferred. It is true the epistle 
dates more than four centuries after ‘Omar’s conquest. But 
there must have been an old tradition well known in the com- 
munity, and there may have even existed written documents to 
this effect which have been lost.1_ Moreover, it stands to reason 
that the Jews knew the exact spot of the Temple since they 
visited the ruins annually on the gth of Ab. During the Persian 
invasion (614-28) they could enter the city freely. Very likely 
after Heraclius had driven out the Persians, even the annual 
visit was prohibited. But during this short time till the arrival 
of the Arabs the site could have hardly become so disfigured 
as not to be recognized by them. 

(3) Be it as it may, soon after the Arab conquest, Jerusalem 
atiracted a number of Jews as permanent settlers, and much 
larger numbers of visitors and pilgrims.2, The Karaite Salman b. 
Yeruham (about 940-60) gives an interesting account of the vicissi- 


1 It should be borne in mind that the Crusaders, on entering Jerusalem in 1099, 
practically wiped out the whole Jewish community (see infra, p. 199 f.), and very 
likely destroyed all the Jewish records or manuscripts they could lay hold of. 

? The earliest Hebrew source mentioning the Jews of Jerusalem inthe Arab period 
is the fragment in Geontca, II (above, p. 42, note 1; see J. Q. R., N. S., L c, 474, 
note 18), As will be shown élsewhere, its author was Ben Baboi, a disciple of Raba 
the disciple of Yehudai Gaon (760), hence about 800 c. E£. The Holy City had then 
a goodly number of Jews hailing from Babylon. The Coptic book of Daniel has 
a fourteenth vision wherein it is mentioned that the last ‘Omeyyad Caliph, 
Merwan II (died 750), commanded the Jews to return to Jerusalem (see Becker, 
Nachrichten der Königlichen Gesellschaft zu Göttingen, histor.-philos. Klasse, 1916, 
pp- 33-4). But, as Becker points out, this is one of the features peculiar to all this 
class of apocalypse, and is not historical. See also Oriens Christianus, 1, 1901, 
305 fi., where the Katholikos Timoteos I (beginning of the ninth century) states in a 
letter that Jews, who received instruction in Christianity, told him of books found 
ten years previously (i.e. before the date of the letter) in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho. When the Jews of Jerusalem were informed, they betook themselves in 
large numbers to the spot, and found there books of the Old Testament and other 
writings in Hebrew script. (See Addendum, infra, p. 280.) 
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tudes of the Jewish community since the Arab conquest.! But the 
historicity of his statements is not beyond suspicion because he 
would, as befits a sectarian polemic, describe the Jewish residents, 
who prior to the influx of Karaites to the Holy City (see infra, 
pP- 59 ff.) were exclusively adherents of Rabbinic Judaism, as 
morally depraved. Salman tells us that during the reign of 
al-Riim (Christian Byzantium) for ‘500 years and more’ the 
Jews could not enter the Holy City under penalty of death. 
‘When, by the grace of God, al-Riim was expelled and the reign 
of Ishmael (Arabs) became manifest’, the Jews were granted the 
privilege of entering and residing in the city. The Arabs handed 
over to them ‘the courtyards of the house of God where they 
prayed for a number of years’. (This agrees with the story in 
the above letter that the Jews undertook to keep the Temple 
site in a clean state.) When after some time the Caliph heard 
evil rumours about the Jews that they were guilty of vulgarities, 
quarrels, drink, and immorality, he commanded that they be 
confined to one quarter of the temple, where they could pray, 
but were not prevented from visiting the other quarters. This 
lasted for a certain period. As they continued in their sinful 
practices, they were expelled from that quarter too (?). ‘Now 
the Christians endeavoured by force to drive us out from 
Jerusalem and entirely to separate us from it, but I trust in 
God that their wish be not fulfilled’ The last statement, which 
seems to deal with the condition in Salman’s own time, is obscure. 


1 In his Commentary to Ps. 30. See the extract from a MS, Petrograd given by 
Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (109, VII; cp. p. 12), unfortunately printed 


incorrectly: #20 p’n DIppdsx ma nop ods qob `b iw ody m NDI 
bnp na nby 535 yor nobet ode Sadaéy cby pow See xray xd pen 
mab ants See nbs (r. Sena) byot saa (r. DNDN) pind: Spnow NODD 
NND “7 ma masa omdy yon wonder dyotde Seed pbow DNyDv» 
noya soa Seyoe sop vse ona yen DÄ (supply 30) AD poy mp 
MOND ATPONI (r. tapbs1) 72 DON andbss ater ÄTIWON apex jo 
son SA ‘Sy pop ft NYIINIÐ (ININ 7D ava) INN jI INT DN paw 
383 7D NID jÐ Rody ONpE wxyods DYD (probably r. }9) P2 NIINTD 
nay bn oa ovdaybs ands DÄ (probably only from Temple site) DIPS 
WAN) AD NDI Nr oApPoN yo xans% xwby (read perhaps jY) 
DATON (r bsp) Sap» xd) pats on xd Sane onde: dips. 
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The Christians in Jerusalem seem to have agitated then for the 
entire expulsion of the Jews from the Holy City. Of course, 
they would need the approval of the Arab authorities to bring 
this about. Neubauer (loc. cit., p. 12), from whose rendering of 
Salman’s account I have differed, connects this episode with the 
victories of the Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus Phocas over the 
Arabs in Northern Syria (968-9) which resulted in the capture 
of Antioch. But it is improbable that events in Northern Syria 
would have had such an effect as to make the Christians in 
Jerusalem dare openly to betray their longing for the restoration 
of the Byzantine dominion by threatening the Jews with ex- 
pulsion as its sequel. It must have therefore been a local affair 
wherein the Christians endeavoured to obtain from the Arab 
rulers a concession for carrying out, about three centuries hence, 
the clause in ‘Omar’s treaty prohibiting the Jews from residing 
in the Holy City. 

To return to our subject. Very little is known about the 
occupations of the new settlers. But a section which grew up 
in course of time, known as ‘the mourners for Zion’ (Wy 3x), 
deserve special mention. They led a life of asceticism, spending 
their days in fasting and lamenting over the destruction of the 
Temple and in praying for its restoration, and the advent of 
the Messiah. The spirit of mysticism and ‘ practical Kabbalah’ 
found a fruitful soil among this section.! Speculations would 
abound about the events before and after the coming of the 
Messiah, the calamities that would befall Israel and the sub- 
sequent deliverance. The Holy City became a congenial place 
for such kindred spirits to live together. Their circle would be 
increased by Jews from all over the Diaspora who were heart- 
broken, and who through adverse circumstances lost all interest 
in life. 

The earliest reference to these ‘mourners for Zion’ is to be 
found in the Pesikta Rabbati (c. 34).2 They are described as 


1 Cp. the famous responsum of Hai Gaon (in Aschkenazi, Ta‘am Zekenim, 54 ff.), 
from which it appears that in his time Palestine was a fertile soil for ‘ practical 
Kabbalah’, though the same was the case in Byzantine countries (DIN &) too. 


2 Pesibia, ed. Friedmann, 158%, reads: “p12 533 [on swow | onw pyapad 
myn ns onw odas wbs [ms nya nw] a ona wpb spin 
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‘ardently desiring the salvation evening, morning, and midday’. 
They were a minority and seem to have been ridiculed as 
unworldly dreamers. But the author warns Israel of an impend- 
ing calamity owing to this ridicule of the ‘mourners for Zion’. 
The redactor of the Pesikta was probably a native of Southern 
Italy. Several characteristics of this Midrash have indeed led 
a number of scholars to the opinion that it was composed in that 
country.! But a more probable solution is that the redactor was 
an Italian Agadist who settled in Jerusalem in the first half of 
the ninth century, where he ‘joined the mourners for Zion’.? It is 
interesting to find another South Italian scholar, R. Ahima‘as the 
elder (who lived in the time of the Byzantine Emperor Basileos I, 
868 C.E.), visiting Jerusalem three times and giving donations 


Dyba ams prow [Senen$] nde any anm e omay opi ony 
JINI de ome mem... py as dee ory omen bo). aby 
ryowy DDINI ,.. (sot). OMIT Sy aay wed pnw Nwo 


ons me ayn iy DaN bN a open don Sy anna oma Sy wy 
eee nosy NAW IPA xd Nw) DNB NN yey. 

1 See Eppenstein, Méschr., LV, 1911, 626-8, for the latest discussion of the 
problem. 

2 Friedmann (Introd. 24) points out that chapters 34-7 are different in style 
from the rest of the book, and maintains that they are the earliest. But it is more 
likely that they were composed by the redactor of the Midrash, who lived in the first 
half of the ninth century. This is evident from ch. 1 (1): 35 NNN] XIN ND 
poy nw naan ne yb MD ans now yY See ad N [ods 
(here Agadas by R. Joshu‘a b, Levi are inserted) N2IWN JÐ PRITI mbn ‘YD ^I 
Yay IT WYN MD Nne jot na an Wasnt msd UWM AX ONIN MYN 


owen myo ads 333 Nn nny paw DYI map yay mn bay vn 
t. onbyn 32 MNAN NIN INS INN. As Friedmann already pointed out 
(note 16), the second date, INN)... AMY, is clearly an insertion by a copyist who 
lived 374 years later. Accordingly the editor of the Pesikta lived 777 years after 
the destruction of the Temple, about 845 c. £. He probably removed to Jerusalem, 
where he joined the ‘mourners for Zion’, in whose defence he writes. Another 
passage in ch. r (2*) also points to his residence in the Holy Land: AD Nay 


paw (r. ony) yaw Sener pax Sy maw miata mm naan bob pon dees 
ee ain DOWI MONA Pa P IYO). Friedmann’s interpretation (note 24) 


Yy naed por nnb mown pa pyoyo omy 1551 is forced. It seems to 
me more natural to explain the passage, that in spite of altered circumstances and 
heavy taxation Israel persists in having a settlement in Palestine. The Patriarchs, 
too, the author argues, were very anxious to be at least buried in the Holy Land. 
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on each occasion ‘zo the mourners for His majestic habitation’. 
Soon after the conquest of Egypt in 969, the famous Paltiel is 
also reported to have visited the Fustat synagogue on the Day 
of Atonement and, on being called up to the reading of the Law, 
to have promised donations for the Palestinian Gaon and the 
academy, for ‘the mourners for the everlasting house’ and for 
the Babylonian schools. Likewise his son Samuel gave large 
legacies to these ‘mourners ’.? 

(4) We propose now to deal with the Palestinian Gaonate from 

1 Ahima‘as Chronicle (in Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chron., I1, 113, 1. 22 ff.), “TT WS 
awya ' mbdian sy (r. odviS) obena ww pyon S wa ma 
yond... ons hn omar ne maby Dya bon’ nby Dama vbw 
18an Syar sandr nona pob. Instead of the former usual visits three times 
yearly, it seems that a pious Jew made it his duty to visit the Holy Land and City 
at least three times during his lifetime, Hence the question of the redactor of the 
Pesikta (cited on p. 48, note 2), ‘When wilt Thou, O God, restore the honour when 


we used to make pilgrimages three times yearly 2’ And he answers homiletically 
that in the future the pilgrimages will take place on every New Moon’s Day and 


on every Sabbath (NON MWI D”) DIY DNN PRI IMN ANI WwW ppa yw 
ody nad omy ons [navn] naw baai em won 55). 

2 Ibid, Le, 128, L arf: NPO Sense — xp? oman DYI aM 
om ods nwan * anban cnded am + ineap obeng anes... mons 
baad abs + ombdyn ma shad abw © omonds Dwn wend abs... 
asdi nyoh mand © Seuss 4 myns opbom., , oma naw 
(r. Dovid) nbwrva IONI PIN (R. Samuel) ADYM (p. 130, 1 8H)... PS 
owand my Dbh © ons Abs Dwy an... SPM... MINT 
Smoa wiped mows om mann abad Deo mint SWN oes 
Sonn Sandy e sw ppn mbapd nyo nab e pypaw nam yo 
yoands Dwad oadd aaen bN’ DDN py Sy Doya on DIWO 
sown naw b33. There is no corresponding rhyme to DDINI. No doubt 


in the preceding clause for DYJDWYN, which gives no sense, o»>»awin should be 
read, ‘and for the mourners for the temple, the learned ones’. There is no justifica- 
tion for the assumption that 3WH became a specifically Karaite term in those 
times. We find Elhanan b. Hushiel of Kairowan expressing the desire to be one 
of the DDW (J.Q. R., N.S., IX, 162, note 156). Very likely the Karaites 
borrowed the term from the Rabbinites, just as they did with the expression 
ivy ‘Sax (see infra, p. 61), Itis interesting that there existed then in Jerusalem 
“synagogues belonging to distant congregations’ and others to the ‘residents’ 
(Dwa). Probably the pilgrims from the various countries of the Diaspora met 


in their respective synagogues. It recalls conditions in Jerusalem in Temple times 
(sée e. g, Acts 6°). i 
2240 D 
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its inception to the time when Solomon b. Yehuda became 
president of the academy. Our inquiry must first extend to 
a particular function of the Gaonite in order to obtain a fixed 
date. The great past of the Holy Land bestowed upon it 
a certain tradition of learning. It retained or put forward 
claims for a number of privileges over the countries of the 
Diaspora, even when adverse circumstances reduced its Jewry 
to penury in numbers, material prosperity and intellectual activity. 
One of these privileges was the sole right of the principal and 
the members of the Palestinian academy to fix the calendar ` 
for each year. The discovery of the documents bearing on the 
dispute between Ben-Meir and Sa‘adya about the calendar of the 
year 921/2 has thrown new light on this hitherto unknown pre- 
rogative of Palestine in the Gaonic period. Bornstein! re-edited 
all the texts available to him, devoting to them an exhaustive 
and thorough study. Since then supplementary material was 
published in F. Q. R., N.S. (vol. V, 546 ff.). 

Ben-Meir put forward the claim that the Babylonian Jew had 
always accepted the fixing of the calendar as proclaimed on 
Mount Olivet on behalf of the president and the members of the 
Palestinian academy.? And this claim is emphatically reiterated 
about 170 years later by the Gaon Ebyatar Hakkohen in his 
‘Scroll’. The calculation of the calendar was indeed laid down 
in the ‘four chapters’ (wayw Ayan), but the actual proclamation 
of it was an exclusive right of the Palestinian Gaon.? 

TN 73) [INA TMD I9 NpdnN, in Sokolow’s D207 "BD, 1904, pp. 19-189. 
See also Malter, J. Q. R., N. S., III, 500-9, on the Documents on the Ben-Meir 


Controversy. Cp. also Marx, J. Q. R.; N. S., I, 63 ff. 
2 He writes in his supposed second letter (full text in J. Q. R., N. S., V, 553, 


L 14 £) DIMIN wy Nd ody om sn nn odapo yn ji DMa 3 
pin ahna aby amon m 35, Also in his supposed first epistle we read (Bornstein, 
Le. 65, I. 2-3): OY ONW pas naand mesa ee bbn omain bo dbamy 
byswn pasa Sy nwa aban ad pars aban wa pon. 

3 Megillat Ebyatar, J.Q. R., XIV, 472, 1. 10 ff. : BRT wap wy b37 nop Sax 
DX Myo OX PAN MN ANN mayap ADV YNI MAW POA 
by qoob nna niso in poy pawnn am by peayn boy + mowa 
mown mow Soa pony ny bor... wen Susewads pond pe AAA NNI 
13 PRAY DIN ON pony on yao... > awnd in pore Sew nda doa 
NAN YTP PRY DIN. See also Bornstein, Z c. 50. 
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So far the one side. Let us hear what the scholars of 
Babylon had to say. Their case is fully developed in a letter from 
Babylon to Ben-Meir, probably emanating from the Exilarch, 
written quite at the beginning of the dispute when civilities were 
still exchanged between the parties! The writer argues that as 
regards the fixing of a leap-year there is no longer any difference 
of opinion between Palestine and Babylon, because this is done 
by a traditional calculation generally accepted. It is only about 
the fixing of the months Marheshvan and Kislev, whether they 
be ‘full’, ‘ordinary’ or ‘defective’ (oon, papa, o'Ndy), that a 
dispute may arise. Babylon was indeed formerly dependent on 
Palestine as regards the fixing of these months, because the 
scholars of the former country were not well versed in the 
calendar calculation. But ‘many years’ ago several scholars 
from Babylon visited the Holy Land, where they sought instruc- 
tion in all the intricacies of the calendar. Since then the calendar 
is fixed independently in both countries. There has never yet 
arisen a difference of opinion, since the calculation is the same. 
Even the oldest members of the Babylonian schools cannot 
remember that the Palestinian authorities had to be consulted 
about the fixing of the calendar.? 

1 Printed by Bornstein, Z. c., 87 ff. (cp. also J. Q. R., N. S., II, 500-2). The text 
is now supplemented in J. Q. R., N.S., V, 546-7. 

2 7.0.R., N.S., V, 546, Lrg f.: DIY Waya Mn oN PD PN 23) 
zy pyh., pawnd ova moon ns isn boaw pp SYNI TIN 
own nyap Sax ow IDy new oad wea per pow don 933 pwm 
Saray maw NTI AW TDA yD IR ION ppm Dba awnd 
Aw win nyap aw passy woman pes pnb yn meen nina 
ambs pams yn Db yma wya apa papa wa nbw od awa 


soon oy ppt “aw pyan bN bap owan mvs yy 933 man ow jo Sax 
BA 335) MD) nD) PNM Wy WI WDM Waa) WD NOI Aw PIN 


Dawna dene pas aan on oad mas oy m basa pen Dyan 
NSD) xo sms onawn noy nba own bsa S23) ovb owman nyap 
read) ANID mYVD NDI (read ma) M3 Dipp WNI Nd eae mbm omaa 
b mn ban pean yiaph Ynnn WN (supply 39X or 39) NTD) (NTI 


IMID OMY sods IMIN mand Çi. e. the then Gaon of Palestine) NIV WND 
on mad waw Dyp moea yw oso mn Dama sat by anay 


Dy ay dSyw bal wi asw To on TN PN Dd a apm 
D2 
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Here we have a circumstantial historical account of interest. 
When did this visit of the Babylonian scholars to Palestine take 
place? Eppenstein (Mtschr., LIV, 1910, p. 317) dates this event in 
the late Amoraic times, that is to say, when the Patriarch Hillel II 
is supposed to have laid down the rules for fixing the calendar. 
But with fine insight Bornstein (oc. cit. 44, note 1) infers from 
the style of the cited passage that it does not deal with an event 
about 600 years previously. 

The Genizah fragment, given in A.A. 13, enables us to state 
definitely that in 835 C. E. Babylon was dependent on the fixing 
of the calendar by the president and the members of the 
Palestinian academy. The fragment is a part of a letter from 
the Babylonian Exilarch to some community. Unfortunately 
both beginning and conclusion of the epistle are missing. The 
question arose in 4595 A.M. whether Marheshvan and Kislev be 
both ‘full’, so that the ensuing Passover begin on a Thursday, 
or ‘defective’ and accordingly Passover to fall two days pre- 
viously, on a Tuesday.! In Palestine the months were declared 
as ‘defective’. The Exilarch writes (recto, 1. 1 ff.) that, in order 
to preserve unity in Israel, ‘our forefathers (i.e. the Exdarchs) 
and the academies go by this custom (i.e. of accepting the fixing of 


the calendar by the Palestinian authorities) till now, 1147 Sel, = 


4595 A.M? In that year Marheshvan and Kislev had to be 
made ‘defective’ because the new moon of Nisan would be 
visible on Tuesday, 10 a.m. If these months be declared as ‘ full ’, 
Passover would fall on a Thursdayand consequently Rosh Hodesh 
Nisan also on that day, while the new moon would be visible in 
the West already on Tuesday, hence a flagrant miscalculation 


“5 


DMN 1739 NIN DN Ds DIY ONN NbN a PAN. DWI nyap 
NWT TAN PAYM WIND DMIA WMI YTS. 

1 Mahler in his Handbuch der jüd. Chronologie, 1916, makes 4595 A. m. to have 
been a 23-year, viz. both Marheshvan and Kislev ‘full *, and Passover to have 
commenced on Thursday (see Tables, pp. 610 and 614). But from our fragment 
we learn that it was fixed as a 13-year (p. 615). ; 

2 Apparently the writer reckoned the Sel. year to have begun in 312 B.c. But 
almost in all documents drawn up in Egypt and in Palestine (as known to us from 
the Genizah) there is only a difference of one in the figures below ten of the 
corresponding Sel. and a.m., e.g. 1465 Sel. = 4914 A.M. (see e.g. A. D. 199 
discussed, infra, p. 232). Accordingly 311 B.C. is taken as the beginning of the Sel. 
era. This point still needs clearing up. 
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(recto, ll. 7-13). The Exilarch therefore defends the fixing of 
the Palestinian authorities and continues (verso, 1. 9 ff.) :— There 
is no question in this case which the head and members of the 
school (of Palestine) decided as ‘ defective’, since there can be no 
alternative (‘ordinary’ or ‘full’). But even when alternatives 
are possible ‘we always rely on them (i.e. the Palestinian 
authorities) in order that Israel be not divided into sections. 
‘And I, the heads of the schools, the scholars and all Israel rely on 
the calendar which has been dispatched (from) ee the scholars 
(of Palestine). 

Our identification of the writer of this epistle with the Exilarch 
is evident from the fact that he places himself in front of the 
` Geonim (of Babylon), and also that he writes with an authority 
only applicable to the political head of the Babylonian Jewry. 
Probably the holder of this office in 835 C.E. was David b. 
Yehuda, who successfully maintained his claim to it against his 
opponent Daniel. In 1144 Sel. the Exilarch David appointed R. 
Isaac as Gaon of Sura (see Sherira’s Letter, ed. Neubauer, p. 38). 
We may assume that he was still alive three years afterwards, in 
1147 Sel. Bethat as it may, the Exilarch unreservedly confirmed ` 
in 835 the Palestinian prerogative of fixing the calendar. When 
Ben-Meir, about 85 years subsequently, claimed for himself and 
his school this right, he based himself on an old genuine privilege 
and was by no means a usurper. But, for some unexplained 
reason, the Babylonian scholars found it necessary soon after 
835 to acquire in Palestine a thorough knowledge of the calendar 
rules and thereby become independent. Perhaps it was the 
sequel of the question of the calendar of 835 which formed a 
subject of discussion in the above epistle. That the visit of 
Babylonian scholars to Palestine took place soon after 835 is 
evident from the fact that during the Ben-Meir controversy, 
about 85 years hence, even the oldest members of the Babylonian 
academies had no longer a recollection of Babylon being 
dependent on the Holy Land as regards the calendar. 

It is noteworthy that so far the first Babylonian Gaon to 
occupy himself with the calendar problem was R. Nahshon of 
Sura, 874-82 (see Bornstein, Joc. cit. 155 ff.) Now his father 
R. Sadok occupied the Gaonate from 823-5. KR. Nahshon was 
then a very young student. Who knows whether more thana 
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decade subsequently, when after 835 the Babylonian scholars 
visited Palestine for the purpose of learning the calendar ‘secret’, 
R. Nahshon was not a member of the party? And the literary 
evidence of his newly acquired knowledge we have in the ‘cycle’ 
that bears his name (ji pwns 277 Duy). 

(5) The above letter from the Exilarch is of interest not only 
for the calendar problem but, to a still larger degree, for the 
question of the Gaonate in the Holy Land. As long as 
Ben-Meir was regarded to have put forward specious claims for 
Palestinian prerogatives, the Gaonate was taken to have been 
the sequel of his ambitions. Thus Poznański in his recent work 1 
writes, ‘Ihr (der Geonim) Auftreten steht okne Zweifel mit dem 
Streit um den Kalender, der im Jahre 921 zwischen Palästina und 
Babylonien ausbrach und jetzt in allen seinen Details bekannt 
ist, im Zusammenhang?’ We know now of the existence of the 
Palestinian school already in 835. Its head went by the same title, 
anann wR, as Ben-Meir was styled? The school in the Holy 
Land was very likely kept up during all the centuries of the 
Byzantine dominion. But since Jerusalem was forbidden ground 


1 Babylonische Geonim im nachgdonischen Zeitalter, 1914, p. 82. 
2 Sa‘adya in his Sepher Hamo‘adim (in Bornstein, l.c., 76, 1. 22) quotes an epistle 


from Babylon to Ben-Meir, beginning: ^9) Jnxdy Pads mann werd Dbw., 
Likewise he is frequently styled NDIY“ WN, since he presided over a fully 
organized academy (see the beginning of Ben-Meir’s letter, l. c., 62, bottom). The 
Babylonian Geonim usually were addressed NNI'ND WI, since Aramaic was the 
language of the scholars in Babylon, whereas Hebrew was that of the Palestinian 
scholars. Very seldom is the Palestinian Gaon styled NNN Ww. As for WNI 
apy" DNI NIW’, shortened into the familiar title NI, it was used alike by the 
presidents of the academies of Palestine and Babylon. Cp. also the titles YN" 
MIDI and AN3N7 NNI in the Ebyatar scroll (above, p. 50, note 3). The members 
of the Palestinian school were usually styled DN (x220), Haberim ; hence the 
expression MAN for the whole college. These terms are frequently used with 
reference to the academies of the Holy Land, especially that of Tiberias, in the 
third and fourth centuries. (See in particular the instructive article by Bacher, 
Mtschr., XLIII, 1899, 345+60, and cp. Chajes, ibid. 572.) Those disciples who had 
not yet the ordination (DYD) entitling them to go by the title ‘Rabbi’, were 
styled Haberim (see 7. c. 353). There were older Haberim and younger ones 
(NY YY NM IN, RVI NN, Zc. 352). This was the case in the Talmudic 
period. However, in our period, the Haberim were the ‘ordained’ scholars of the 
academy, several of whom presided over the courts in various communities (see 
infra, pp. 264 ff., a72f.), Those disciples that had not yet the authorization went 
by the name of ovnodn. A ; 
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for the Jew, the academy continued in Tiberias from the times of 
R. Johanan. Soon after the Arab conquest of the country (about 
640 C.E.) the gates of the Holy City were thrown open to the 
Jews, who were permitted to settle and residethere. Naturally 
the school of Tiberias found a more suitable home within the 
hallowed precincts of Jerusalem.) The activities of the academy 
since the country came under the sway of the Muslims are on 
the whole obscure. But one of its rights was the fixing of 
the calendar unreservedly accepted in Babylon still as late as 
835 C. E.).? 

Data found in the Akima‘as Chronicle as to the school of 
Jerusalem have been entirely ignored. It is true they were mis- 
construed by Kaufmann (Mtschr., XL, 468 ff.) and thus were 
altogether disregarded. Only Marx (F. Q. R., N.S., I, 67) makes 
use of some of them, without, however, pointing out Kaufmann’s 
erroneous account. Ahima‘as the elder came into personal touch 
with a ‘head of the academy’ presiding over a college of scholars 
(mman) in Jerusalem. As we heard above (p. 48 f.), he visited the 
Holy City three times and on each occasion brought donations 
from his native country, Italy, for the scholars and the ‘ mourners 
for Zion’.? Moreover, a scholar from Palestine once visited Venosa, 


1 That the Jerusalem academy was known to have been originally situated at 
Tiberias is also evident from the interesting fact that the Nasi and Gaon, Daniel b. 
‘Azarya, who succeeded Solomon b. Yehuda in 1051 c. E. (see infra, p. 178 ff.), is 
once styled ‘ Gaon of Tiberias and head of the school of Israel at Jerusalem’. Thus a 
poetical letter of greeting (T.-S. 12. 358) begins: »..N2W2 NWI NY biT myn 


ea bx ma pbeat owe anand a N30 PA NWI Mw 7d 
NVUNIDT NAD... “Dp MO9p) pT NOVI. FT PT MD aN yyw [bN 
VID NUT Noy FN) RV WP NIDI. The person addressed in the epistle is 
named DNIDWY I. Greeted are also his uncle Aaron, his son Yeshu‘a, and son-in- 
law ‘Ali. 

2 The literary productions of Palestinian scholarship during this period, the 
Midrashic literature, the Massorah, the Tiberian vowel-system and the piyyutim 
are known, and are outside the scope of our theme here. How far the members of 
the school participated in some branches of this work is discussed in A. A. 14. 

$ See the passage from the Ahima‘as Chronicle on p. 49, note 1. In the con- 
tinuation the ‘dead’ reader is supposed to relate to Abi Aaron his visit to the 
academy of Jerusalem in the company of Ahima‘as: NNYDI Davy ww 


Dy wn... AYES nsa ¢ manna “pnd * AD! eA OY DDD 
omy wan’ pbe nyen ws * paved seen * onyadna. 
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in Italy, where the local Rabbi, Silanus by name, slighted him 
(loc. cit., 114, last line). On his return to Jerusalem, he related his 
grievance to the members of the school. As a result, R. Silanus 
was excommunicated. Now when Ahima‘as came to the Holy 
City he was invited by the academy to conduct the service in 
the synagogue. On that occasion he recited a piyyut by this 
R. Silanus which won general approbation because the Rabbinites 
were therein eulogized while the ‘heretics’ (i. e. the Karaites!) 
were denounced.1 When the Gaon and his school heard that 
R. Silanus was the author of the piyyut, they revoked the ban 
that had been imposed upon him. 

Now Kaufmann (loc. cit., p. 468) gave a wrong turn to these 
data by making the ‘dead’ reader, whom Abū Aaron is supposed 
to have discovered in Benevent, to have been a Palestinian. This 
was the cause of his misconstruing the whole account. But this 
‘medium’ of Abi Aaron was clearly not a Palestinian but an 
Italian whom Ahima‘as would take with him as companion on 
his pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Surely the reverse would not be 
the case that a Palestinian Jew should travel to Italy with 
donations (0°973).2, Hence the story wherein the ‘head of the 
school’ figures refers to the Holy City and not to Italy. Kauf- 
mann (loc. cit., p. 473) likewise misunderstood the Silanus affair. 
The slighted scholar from Palestine is taken to have had 
R. Silanus, the spiritual guide of the Venosa community, ex- 


1 Ibid., p. 115, L ra ff.: ONO AED) Dap Awa WR oan bs aby 
pm 22 Toy pam who $TI, ee YTN yn wos WN + y9 pian 


ee DIT DY pYO'NN 4 (i.e. to Jerusalem) DY moy “Y ° DAMN DY 
Yab moyb * ASwAn Be Bann moa e nawn “Dy nwy yn nabywa 
CDMA aby NY ...aanen ma mn D ONY MONG ... DNT 
Don ayn) pn. aie 

2 Le, p. 113, 1. 24 ff. (a technical expression for a ' nby nenden Dya) 
nAn «spy ibyo ebyn nnd 0S amon e ndswa ONY ONO pilgrimage) 
YY. Thus relates the ‘dead’ reader to Abū Aaron, that Ahima‘as took him as 
a companion for his travels to the Holy Land. There is no doubt that nbena 
(above, p. 49, note 1) has to be corrected into nbva. Only thus becomes the 
whole story intelligible. Cp. also the passage (above, p. 49, note 2) where it is 
related that Paltiel’s son, Samuel, brought the remains of his parents to Jerusalem. 


There, too, we read MIND DELITI WN) PIN ASYM; obviously novrwd is 
meant. 


er ae ee 
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communicated at a supposed academy there. Ahima‘as arrived 
there with donations while on his way to Jerusalem (!). Accord- 
ingly we obtain ‘a head of the school’, living in Venosa, whereas 
all this really refers to the school in Jerusalem. The Palestinian 
scholar, whom R. Silanus slighted, was very likely a representative 
of the academy (mbw) who travelled in Italy to collect donations 
for it. That the Italian Jewry in the second half of the ninth 
century supported the seat of learning in the Holy City is evident- 
from the fact that Ahima‘as during his pilgrimages brought with 
him donations from his native country. 

The Akima‘as Chronicle is certainly a grotesque mixture of 
legends, mysticism, and superstition. Yet there is no reason for 
doubting the historicity of the persons and the institutions 
mentioned in the narrative. The references to the academy 
in Jerusalem find now full confirmation by the above epistle 
from the Exilarch in 835. Nor was the school a ne insti- 
tution in the first half of the ninth century. Elsewhere I am 
giving new material as to the relations of R. Yehudai Gaon 
(760 C. E.) with the scholars of the Holy Land, by whom, most 
likely, the members of the academy are meant. .In short, there 
is now sufficient justification for the statement that, just as 
in Babylon, we have in Palestine a Gaonic period following that 
of the Amoraim. Unfortunately we possess no ‘Sherira’s 
Letter’ to give us a chronological list of the principals of the 
Palestinian school. Several names of these Geonim have been 
rescued from oblivion by the Genizah finds. Of Ben-Meir’s 
predecessors, probably his father,~Meir, and his grandfather, 
Moses, as well as an earlier ancestor, Mūsa by name, presided 
over the school. As such they came into conflict with the 
Karaites, who had then an ascendancy in the Holy City.1 We 

1 Ben-Meir in his letter to Babylon (see full text in J. Q. R., N. S., V, 554, l. 16 ff.) 
describes the sufferings he and his forefathers had to undergo on the part of the 
Karaites in Jerusalem: NDI IND) NNN Syn by wa (mY ant 
MAND) * PY pW TW ANNO Attys aay py “aD Mom... ODMIAN 
ayy pind (ie. Karaites) Rw wp Deya ANA Awd MH IRD 9 
nIm niga nian nny iby 939 AWN WMI OD Nw * Dw rad Ww 
AMI mwN (2) Oa wan nsh sy mfp] ban yey omno ma 
omeny osm mds “a yD ody ND e DNW py a T nnn 
D (read DINDW!) Daw DN. 
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are able to reconstrue a list of the Palestinian Geonim from 
Ben-Meir till Ebyatar Hakkohen, in whose time the school 
perished amidst the ruin that overtook the Palestinian Jewry in 
consequence of the First Crusade. 

The earliest period of the Gaonate is still shrouded in 
obscurity. About 520C.E., Mar Zutra, the posthumous son of 
the executed Exilarch of Babylon Mar Zutra, was brought to 
Palestine. In course of time he seems to have become head of 
the Tiberias school (17730 Ys)? Assuming that his descendants, 
whose names have been preserved, occupied the same position, 
as is likely, it is possible to draw up a list of presidents of the 
school for the next ten generations, viz. R. Gurya, Mar Zutra II, 
R. Jacob, R. Shemaya, R. Hanina (for 8%) 37 in the text, as 
suggested by Briill), R. Megas, R. Misa (Moses?), R. Nehemiah, 
R. Abdimi, and R. Pinhas. As Mar Zutra’s period of activity 
as head of the academy falls in the middle of the sixth century, 
that of Pinhas, the tenth generation after him, brings us to about 
800 C.E. (10x 25 years). The latter is probably identical with 
the Massorite and grammarian Pinhas (awn wR). As shown 
in A. A. 14, he was a contemporary of Asher the elder and a 
group of Massorites whose time could be approximately fixed 
in the first quarter of the ninth century. Tiberias remained the 
centre for the study of the Bible and the Hebrew language. But 
not all the Massorites lived there. Only Ahiyahu Hakkohen the 
Haber is expressly mentioned as ‘from myo’ (= Tiberias). 
Another scholar, Moses, was a native of Gaza. Our Pinhas was 
‘head of the school’, situated then at the Holy City. Who 
succeeded Pinhas is obscure. We hear of a son of his called 


1 Seder ‘Olam Zuta (in Neub., Med. Jew. Chr., II, 73) mentions that Mar Zutra 
became a SPTD WO (MPT wd myn). But the Hebrew version (p. 76) 
states 3 TY man annb 33n mwa (PPB) NPWD wend mouan 
pano] wan mm Nd nby 5% mabe Ge. of the academy, see above 
P. 54, note 2). Eppenstein (Mtschr., 1908, 464, note 1) suggests that Mar Zutra first 


became Rosh Happerek, and subsequently head of the school. If so, wyb nby 
ought to precede MDN. See also Marx, /.c., 68-9. Another version (in Neub., 


I, 178) states: (read “NWS Nw Sane pied Saran (1 Syne booma po 
NTT YNI TD YN SIN ID wy INN (read MYYN) MEYI * NIN 
(ste!) NINYI Sw 193. The Hebrew version (p. 76) continues to enumerate Mar 
Zutra’s descendants: JPY WWD YANN ' 133 NADY W PAANI * N37 PAA 
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ayn, but a variant makes the latter to have been a son of Jacob, 
Pinhas’s brother. Whether Ben-Meir’s family was related to 
that of Mar Zutra cannot as yet be ascertained. Both families 
descended from David. But whereas Ben-Meir traced his origin 
from Rabbi Yehuda Hannasi, Mar Zutra was an offspring of the 
Babylonian Exilarchs.! The gap between Pinhas and Ben-Meir, 
separated by a century, can only tentatively be filled up by the 
names of the latter’s ancestors, viz. Meir, Moses, and Misa. 
Also a certain Yehuda b. “Alan (of Tiberias), ‘ead of the academy 
of Ferusalem’, may have flourished in the ninth century.? 

(6) Here we may conveniently deal with the relations between 
the Rabbinites and the Karaites in Jerusalem. As has been 
suggested above, the school was transferred from Tiberias to the 
Holy City not long after the Arab conquest of Palestine, about 
640 C.E. It became the spiritual centre for the Jewries in the 
Holy Land as well as in the neighbouring countries, Syria and 
Egypt. Rabbinic Judaism was supreme till “Anan started his 
schism in Babylon in the second half of the eighth century. 
“Anan was unsuccessful in his candidature for the office of 
Exilarch, and his followers, for some generations after him, must 
have been hardly pressed by the Rabbinites who had political 
champions in the ‘heads of the Diaspora’ (Exilarchs) of ‘Irak 
(Babylon). This must have induced a number of Karaites to 
leave Babylon and Persia and settle in Palestine, where the 


POA) e 193 DID J9 TNN * 33 832 3 YIN e 193 DYOwW AD PINS * 433 
spin YIN AA * 93 OTANI PANN * 193 FON IT nN * 3 NOW 3M 
ayn ans pon apy $1 ° one S ne apy’ nN. This is the most complete 
list of his descendants. For a discussion of the other defective texts see Brill, 
Jahrbücher, V, 94-7. The addition at the end of Seder ‘Olam Zuta (l.c., p. 73) 
mentions three sons of R. “JN (an evident corruption of Abdimi), viz. Jacob, Pinhas, 
and ‘Azarya, and adds that 3187 was the son of Pinhas (and not of Jacob). Briill 
suggests that 2}¥M is identical with the Massorite D°D‘D ‘7° Dan, and that Pinhas 
went by a second name 0°5'5. But as shown in A. A. 14 there is no ground for thus 
connecting these two scholars, 

1 About the difference between R. Yehuda Hannasi and the contemporary Baby- 
lonian Exilarch Huna as regards their respective descent from David, see Yer. 
Kilaim 32°, 11. 37-8. 

2 Firkowicz (in Pinsker, Likkutfe, Appendices 64) gives an extract from an 
Introduction of Levi Hallevi (the son of Jefet b. ‘Ali) to Deut. wherein we 
read of an explanation of 27} T) (Deut. 1. 1) by Yehuda b. ‘Alan (of Tiberias) 


adem nw wx (see also Bornstein, /.c., 181, top). But nothing further is so 
far known about him. 
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authority of the Exilarch was not so sustaining as in ‘Irak. 
Gradually Jerusalem became a very important centre of Karaism. 
Poznański (in Luncz’s ¥erusalem, X, 83 ff.) has discussed the 
problem of the first settlement of these sectaries in Jerusalem. 
He had not yet the full text of Ben-Meir’s second letter before 
him and therefore he assigned the beginning of the tenth century, 
about 150 years after ‘Anan, as the earliest date of their presence 
in Palestine. But Ben-Meir tells us expressly that his immediate 
ancestors, Meir and Moses, were the victims of animosity on the 
part of the Karaites; hence two generations before 920. More- 
over, a still earlier ancestor of Ben-Meir, Misa, probably also a 
head of the academy, actually lost his life in the ny through the 
‘seed of ‘Anan’. By any, originally the Temple court, seemingly 
Mount Olivet is meant, where public services were held and where 
on several occasions (see zzfra, 63, note 1) the issue was fought 
out between the Rabbinites and the Karaites. It is also probable 
that ‘Anan’s descendants settled in Jerusalem, where, as members 
of the Davidic family, they would be the spokesmen of their 
fellow-sectaries. Therefore Ben-Meir refers to these Karaite 
Nesiim ? as the ‘seed’ or the ‘sons’ of ‘Anan (py yat, jay 33). 
This fact induced the later Karaites to invent the fable that 
‘Anan himself emigrated to the Holy City (see Pozn., loc. cit., 
85 ff.). The presence of the Karaites in Jerusalem in the time of 
Ahima‘as the elder can also be gathered from the story how 
R. Silanus’ piyyut, denouncing the ‘heretics’ (i.e. Karaites), 
found such favour in the eyes of the members of the academy. 
These sectaries made their presence felt in more than one way, 
and their antagonism was a problem that must have greatly 
concerned the academy. 

Probably Karaism found a foothold in Palestine quite at the 
beginning of the ninth century, as indeed Salman b. Yeruham 
reports that after Benjamin Nahawendi the Karaites began to 
build up a centre in Jerusalem.’ They occupied a special quarter 


1 See also Munk, Notice sur Abou'l Walid, 14, note 3. 
2 About the Karaite Nesiim see especially infra, p. 176 ff. 


8 In Pinsker, p"5, 22, top: APINT DIM IYAD MyDD OWI IY INNI 
ana ovis ayn pben nawd omia now yw) mona ATM naa 
Le Maen pera vbinnw say dena nya mesos Dm PWI OND 
DOWA Dn MONJ. See also Pozn., 2, c. 88-9. 
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which went by the name of that of ‘the Easterns’, since most 
of them hailed from Babylon and Persia (see zzfra, p.275). The 
new section characteristically adopted the mode of life of the 
‘mourners for Zion’, whom they found in the Holy City. It 
became, as it were, the raison d’être for their stay there. Those 
who spent their life in such religious pursuits in Jerusalem were 
given the name of ‘Lilies’, still prevalent in the time of Solomon 
b. Yehuda (see zufra, p. 141). The Karaite spokesmen, in their 
appeals to their fellow-sectaries in the Diaspora to come and 
help to build up and (later on) to sustain the settlement, urged 
each one to leave all worldly pursuits in exile and spend one’s 
life in the Holy City in prayer for Israel’s redemption. This is 
the key-note of the appeal in a tract by one of the earliest 
Karaite settlers (to be published by mein F. Q. R., N.S.) as well 
as in the epistle of Sahl b. Masliah.! Sahl’s letter, in addition 
to the one addressed to Jacob b. Samuel, a disciple of Sa‘adya, 
contains interesting information about the internal life of the 
Palestinian Jewry. According to Sahl, Rabbinite disciples in 
Jerusalem and Ramlah followed in many respects the doctrines 
of Karaism.* If this be given credence, these sectaries must 
have carried on an active propaganda and succeeded in winning 
over adherents of tradition. Needless to say this was not con- 
ducive to peaceful relations between the two sections, and friction 
must have been acute and frequent. 

From Ben-Meir’s letter, discussed above, it is evident that in 
the second half of the ninth century the Karaites in Jerusalem 
had a great ascendancy over the Rabbinites. He himself suffered 
twice from them, so that he had to go to Bagdad to induce 
influential Rabbinites to intervene at the Caliph’s court. It is 
difficult to account politically for the favour shown by the 
authorities in Palestine to these sectaries. It is stated that the 
Karaite way of fixing the calendar by lunar observation, 
as against the Rabbinite calculation, found favour in the eyes of 

1 Published by Harkavy, Hammelis, 1879, 639-42. See also Pozn., l c., 97 ff. 

2 In Pinsker, p, Appendices 27-43. 

5 P. 33: Mom YPI ANI ONIN NbN INN TIN 1D DIN TN DNI 


333 on 3 nox nytd nny sen nbsa owyon yo opin (r. Aden) 
“ay yd pan Wy NPY Ma wya mann “pdm. About the relations 
between the two sects in the time of Sol, b. Yehuda, see infra, p. 134 ff. 
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the Muslims as being a concession to Islām.! This may have 
been one of the factors, but it does not yet explain the privileged 
position of Karaism in the Holy Land more than in any other 
country under Muslim sway. The following may be a probable 
solution. Nominally Palestine was a dependency of the Abbasid 
Caliph of Bagdad till Ahmad ibn Tiliin became governor of 
Egypt in 868 C.E. This powerful ruler soon began to extend 
the boundaries of his province. Throwing off all semblance of 
obedience to the Caliph, he marched, in April 878, on Damascus 
and overran the whole of Syria. Since then, with short inter- 
ruptions, the latter province was governed by Egypt till the 
second half of the eleventh century, when the Seljuks became its 
rulers. Ahmad died in 884, but his descendants continued to 
hold both countries. In go5 the house of Tūlūn was overthrown 
by an army dispatched from Bagdad. For thirty years after- 
wards Egypt remained in an unsettled state, being ruled by 
governors appointed by the Abbasid Caliph (see L.-P., 61 ff.). 
Ibn Tilin’s break with the court of Bagdad probably induced 
the Karaites to make political use of the new state of affairs in 
order to gain the ascendancy in the Holy Land. Aided by 
influential fellow sectaries in Fustat, the descendants of “Anan, the 
Karaite Nesiim in Jerusalem, may have drawn the attention of 
the authorities to the fact that the chief political champion of 
the Rabbinites was another member of the Davidic family, the 
Exilarch, accredited to the court of Bagdad. In this way, apart 
from the general attitude of the Karaites to curry favour with 
the Muslims in power (e. g. their lunar observation, as mentioned 
above), they succeeded in having the better of their opponents. 
Naturally their antagonism would be felt above all by the 
spokesmen of Rabbinism in the Holy Land, the Gaon and his 
school. It seems as if the academy had to be transferred from 


1 Thus the author of the tract (referred to above, p. 61) writes : *W117 bo nby 
bayou mado NI ay... MD pss aan miyoa ama minab nain 
pm... ome pad andy wo moins iow pph son ony on 19 
mya wn “ws DINN. An anonymous writer (in Pinsker, 4 c., Appendices, 
95) states in the name of Sa‘adya that ‘Anan, in order to curry favour with the 
ruling power of Islam, purposely adopted the lunar observation (mado nop% “y 
mywn wpad ompa nban ws py soy mn wpab nT wim Seyoe 
yy> ays ons Ayn). 
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Jerusalem to Ramlah owing to the great local power of Karaism 
in the Holy City.! 

When the Tilinid dynasty was overthrown in 905 and both 
Egypt and Syria were again ruled by governors appointed by 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph at Bagdad, the Rabbinites in Palestine 
probably began to appeal to influential Jews in the capital and 
particularly to the Exilarch to intervene on their behalf. Some 
time before 921, the Gaon Ben-Meir went in person to Bagdad 
to plead for the cause of Rabbinism. He writes distinctly in his 
letter to Babylon, ‘And we came to you to be helped (first) by 
God and through you: You were kind to me. May God reward 
you? ? How far he was successful in his endeavour is not clear. 
Soon he was involved in severe conflict with Sa‘adya about the 
calendar of 921/2. No doubt the Karaites benefited by this 
dissension in the Rabbinite ranks to maintain their position in 
the Holy Land. Ben-Meir’s own status as ‘head of the school’ 


1 Thus Sa‘adya reports in his Sepher Hammo‘adim (Bornstein, l c. 74, bottom): 
poy sm when owen pno nwb yan wins a nN nber. 
From this it appears that Ben-Meir did not live in the Holy City. Now as Sahl b. 
Masliah (above, p. 61, note 3) speaks of ‘ the disciples of the Rabbinites’ in Jerusalem 
and in Ramlah, it may be deduced that the Gaon and his school lived in this capital 
of the province of Filastin (Philistia), the seat of the governor. As we shall 
see farther on, other Geonim lived there (see also J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 412). Jerusalem 
would be visited by them during the festivals, and especially on Hoshana Rabba, for 
the public services on Mount Olivet; also on special occasions, when public 
announcements were made by the Gaon or his representatives. Thus the fixing of 
the calendar would be proclaimed on Mount Olivet. Ben-Meir speaks of it as an old 
institution (see above, p. 50, note 2). The calendar of 921/a was announced 
there. See J. Q. R., N. S., V, 553, L rr ff. NPI POW ONAL” ^3 Dnm 


(p. 555, 1.488); my sD Bm sma wtona nan by nya D Dny 
Dnt 973 DIM WITI DINIY ww (from Bagdad) YIN DN wna 
pman Ww S Son bi. See also the beginning of his first letter (Bornstein, 
Le. 63): ban bw Dni sna ody apy pr ba aan ody mban 
te» ba apa wp yw byi pan aye byi ands din ova Dipa ® 
moon an ® an and. 

2 Above, p. 57, note r. See also his supposed first letter to Babylon (Bornstein, 
1c. 63, 1. ro): wNVAIND... why inpw te Dap nomaw Synw D3 yw 


pesenpn by ywa Say wad bsa pans sydd yma xb DPSS INTAI 
toe ody. Bornstein suggests that Ben-Meir sided in Bagdad with R. Mebasser 
and his following as against David b. Zakkai and Kohen Sedek. But this point is 
still problematic. 
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was so well established that his antagonists in Babylon,- the 
Exilarch and the heads of the schools, did not find it feasible 
to bring about’ Ben-Meir’s removal from office by intervention 
at the Caliph’s court The cause of Rabbinism in the Holy 
Land was probably greatly strengthened after the conquest of 
the Fatimids, when Paltiel wielded great power in the state (see 
infra, p. 134, note 1). 

(7) We have now arrived at a fixed date, viz. the year 921/2, 
when the calendar dispute between Ben-Meir and Sa‘adya arose. 
Our chapter ends with the close of al-Hakim’s reign in 1021. 
A century of the history of the Palestine Gaonate is to be 
considered here. Little is known of its internal affairs beyond 
what the documents about the calendar dispute disclose. Nor are 
responsa, emanating from the Jerusalem academy, preserved to any 
extent resembling those of the Babylonian schools. How far the 
authority of the Palestinian Geonim reached, and what amount 
of instruction they imparted to the Jewries all over the Diaspora, 
is very obscure. From the Akima‘as Chronicle we learn that 
Italian Jewry kept up connexions with these Geonim. In 960 
‘the people of the Rhine’ (0135 'wax) sent to ‘the scholars of 
Palestine’ inquiries about the rumour of the advent of the 
Messiah, and about a legal difficulty (cp. R. É. F., XLIV, 237 ff). 
The Khazars also knew of the school at Jerusalem. Thus the 
Khagan Joseph, in his famous reply to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, writes 
about the date of the Messianic age, ‘Our eyes are directed 
towards the Lord our God, and to the scholars of Israel in the 
academies of Jerusalem and of Babylon’ (abs ’n Sy wry wn 


po DPI ye baw awn Sey Dewraw naw dew won den), 
We propose here, with the help of new material, to construe a 
few lists of families of Geonim from the time of Ben-Meir up to 
Joshiah. A few letters from the last Gaon will in conclusion 
furnish new information of interest concerning Palestinian 
affairs in general. Poznański (in Babyl. Geon.) summarizes all the 
data known to him about the Palestinian Gaonate (pp. 81-97). 
As a result of his construction of these data, we have the chrono- 
logical list of the occupants of the dignity (p. 97). As will be 


1 Sa‘adya in his Sepher Hammo‘adim (l. c. 79) writes: DP) wd IMS ws) 
yond ghon nso mans nnd ineyna xd) maa 595 sown aay. 
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shown here, this list is far from being complete, and several of 
his assumptions upon which it is based require modification. 


(8) Ben-Meir’s Family. 

As pointed out above (p. 57), Ben-Meir’s ancestors, Meir and 
Moses and Misa, were probably heads of the school. He himself 
presided over a fully constituted academy with an Ab-Bet-Din 
and other dignitaries.1 Several times his sons are referred to, 
and once his brother (or brothers) are mentioned.? Perhaps 
Isaac Ab was his brother. One of his sons proclaimed on Mount 
Olivet the calendar for 921/2 which gave rise to the whole 
dispute between Palestine and Babylon. The school was probably 
situated then in Ramlah, which was a flourishing commercial 
centre and must have been a more suitable place than Jerusalem. 
It is also probable that owing to the Karaites possessing much 
power in the Holy City, the Rabbinites found it advisable to 
have their academy in Ramlah. We have also found Sahl b. 
Masliah, several decades later, referring to the ‘ disciples of the 
Rabbinites on the Holy Mount (i.e. Jerusalem) and in Ramlah’ 
(above, p. 61, note 3). Ben-Meir was succeeded by his son Meir, 
styled apy pN nw wen (a title very likely borne by his pre- 
decessors). He probably took that active part in the calendar 
dispute which the documents report. His father remained in 
office even after the dispute. Though Palestine was then still 
under the suzerainty of the Bagdad Caliph, the Exilarch and 
the heads of the Babylonian schools did not endeavour to obtain, 
probably because of inability, from the government the deposition 
` of their opponent Ben-Meir (above, p. 64). When he died is 
as yet unknown. Also his further activities are obscure. In 
A. A. 15 all the data about Ben-Meir’s family are fully dis- 
cussed. As a result, it has been established that this Gaon’s name 
was Yehuda, and that his descendants were connected with the 


1 Bornstein, /.c. 62-3, see also R. Æ. J., LXVII, 50 (Ben-Meir’s letter): NW 
navn map ID AyD “mI yor wow pT ma aN pny or won Dbw 
(Dwawm=) sem opr yor pdm por patnb|ds p»wom onan jos ah 
» oy Sami (opm =) sam pnn yo) (DInny=) “nm (OMIM =) “BDI 
+o MBN ISD wpor oA See nw. 


2 Ibid. 64,1. 3: DYT moon b3 5x onssa nbw pano bai tn ym 
\3\; see also above, p. 54, note 2. 
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Palestinian Gaonate till its close in the time of the Crusades. 
The last Gaon from this family was Joshiah (c. 1015-20), but the 
last Ab, Sadok, only attained this dignity after 1094. Several 
members of this Gaonic family settled in Egypt. 

About the individual Geonim from Moses Gaon, Ben-Meir’s 
grandfather, to Joshiah Gaon very little is known. Ben-Meir 
and his son Meir became prominent on account of the calendar 
dispute in 921. Of the literary productions of all these heads 
of the academy almost nothing has remained. A few letters by 
Joshiah Gaon, whom we find in office in 1015, are discussed at 
the end of this chapter. It should only be added that his Ab 
was Hananya b. . . . Gaon, a priest, as will be shown there. 


(9) The priestly Geonim Foseph, Samuel and Vosé (2). 


We hear of a Gaon in Palestine in the second half of the tenth 
century, Joseph Hakkohen, about whose ancestors nothing further 
is known. In the damaged fragment (given in A. A. 16, I, no. 1), 
unfortunately ‘undated, his signature is found together with that 
of his son Samuel Hakkohen the ‘Third’, who later on succeeded 
to the Gaonate. Whether the other signatory, Aaron Hakkohen 
the ‘Fourth, and a descendant of Geonim’, was another son of 
Joseph is not clear. But of an Abraham Hakkohen b. Joseph, 
‘head of the Palestine academy’, we learn from MS. Adler 223 
(discussed in A.A. 16, IV). He is no doubt a son of the above 
Gaon. The Memorial-list (no. 2) mentions, after Solomon b. 
Yehuda and his son, Samuel Hakkohen Gaon and his son Yosé 
Gaon. Evidently Samuel Hakkohen b. Joseph, who occupied 
the Gaonate towards the end of the tenth century, is meant, as 
we shall see presently. He ought therefore to have been men- 
tioned before Solomon b. Yehuda. A Yosé Hakkohen Gaon 
occurs here for the first time. But while further evidence is 
lacking, it is doubtful whether he really presided over the school. 
Ibn Abitur, in his letter to Samuel Hakkohen (to be discussed 
presently), greets also his son, who would be identical with this 
Yosé. But under Joshiah Gaon we find a Hananya Hakkohen 
Ab b. X. Gaon, who, according to the chronology, should be 
a son of Samuel Hakkohen. Altogether the genealogy of this 
family is still obscure. Ibn Abitur also styles Samuel ‘the 
descendant of Geonim’ (Pwa p3). If M be taken exactly in the 


Re 
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meaning of grandson,} then Joseph’s father was also president of 
the academy. 

We shall now deal with the important t MS. Adler 4009 (see 
my remarks in F. Q. R., N.S., VII, 475-6). Since then I had 
occasion to make a copy of the whole fragment which is given in 
A.A. 16, II. It seems to be a part of a collection of letters 
received by the Gaon Samuel during his period of office. We 
have not before us the originals of these letters, but a copy of 
them arranged perhaps chronologically. Thus on leaf 1, r., 
ll. 1-12, we have the end of an epistle from Sherira and Hai, 
dated Ab 13th, 1300 Sel. = 989 C.E. Then we have oY a5, 
the copyist’s indication that the next letter emanates from 
R. Joseph (i.e. Joseph b. Isaac the Spaniard, Ibn Abitur). This 
letter extends from fol. 1, r., l. 13, till verso, last line. Between 
the leaves there is a gap. But the whole of the second leaf is 
the end of Joseph’s letter to a Gaon, no doubt our Samuel. 
Very likely it is the same letter, the beginning of which we have 
on the first leaf. One or two leaves are therefore missing to 
complete the epistle. 

The fragment tells us several details of interest. From the 
words of Sherira and Hai we learn that they were on intimate 
relations with the Palestinian Gaon. They refer at the beginning 
of the part preserved (ll. 1-2) to some person whom they greatly 
esteem. Samuel is requested to read the letter in public before 
the congregation,\‘ for thus has been done there to our fathers 
several times’. This shows that still earlier the Pumbedita 
Geonim kept up relations with the Palestinian Jewry.? The 
Gaon should report whether his correspondents’ request has been 
fulfilled. If he has any demands to make from Sherira and Hai, 
they will be glad to comply with his wishes. 

From Ibn Abitur’s epistle we learn that he visited the Gaon 
and was well received by the school. He subsequently went to 
Egypt, whence the present letter was sent. There a certain person 
publicly insulted Ibn Abitur. He was evidently a partisan of 
the Spanish scholar’s opponent, Hanok b. Moses. As is well 
known from Ibn Daud’s account (ed. Neubauer, Med. Few. 


1 See, however, A. C. 25,1, where the Gaon Elijah Hakkohen b. Solomon is 
styled moby... ty. 
2 Cp. my remarks in J. Q. R., N. S., VII, 474 ff. 
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Chron., 1, 69-71), one of the foremost disciples of R. Moses, 
one of the famous ‘four captives’, was Joseph b. Isaac Ibn 
Satanas (known as Ibn Abitur), who translated the whole Talmud 
into Arabic for the King al-Hlakam (961-75). After R. Moses’ 
death, Ibn Abitur refused to accept the authority of his master’s 
son and successor Hanok. Soon after Hasdai Ibn Shaprut’s 
death, the Cordova community was split up into two opposing 
factions. Hanok’s party had the upper hand, and Ibn Abitur, 
after having been excommunicated, left Spain and went as far 
as Hai’s academy. But the Gaon did not receive him on account 
of his being under the ban. Finally Ibn Abitur left for Damascus, 
where he died.! 

From our fragment we gather several other details not men- 
tioned by Ibn Daud. Ibn Abitur stayed for a time with the 
Palestine Gaon, Samuel Hakkohen, whom he succeeded in winning 
over to his side. He afterwards went to Egypt (Fustat), where 
a partisan of Hanok, whose identity is unknown, publicly insulted 
him. This person was excommunicated by the Spanish scholar 
and sentenced to undergo flagellation. He tried to escape his 
sentence by proposing to R. Shemarya (no doubt Shemarya 
b. Elhanan, the head of the Fustat court) to relieve him from the 
flogging on condition that he paid a fine to be distributed among 
the poor (fol. 2, r., 15 ff.). But Shemarya refused to absolve him 
from the ban. Ibn Abitur must have had followers in Fustat and 
also authority to announce the ban on every Sabbath (verso, |. 1 ff.) 
against the abettors of the persons who insulted him. Even if this 
person leaves ‘ Egypt’, i.e. Fustat (l.-3), Ibn Abitur is to inform 
all the communities about him. The Gaon Samuel is requested 
to aid him in his cause. Samuel must have formerly written 
epistles to Hanok in a friendly and complimentary manner. 
These the partisan in Fustat produced in the synagogue on a 
Sabbath to prove on whose side the Gaon was. But Ibn Abitur 
retorted on that occasion that these letters were written before 
the Gaon knew of ‘the folly and weak-mindedness of that man’ 
(i.e. Hanok). During his stay with the Gaon, he succeeded in 
winning him over to his side (ll. 11-16). 

1 MOVIN) INA “Nn 34 by maw Ty sbi AYHDI VRIDY jas DIJN 
xa nbw yen and nbw ayni., ton 95 aw maw om an dap 
oy ny pend VNV jax Dm aan wad wan yoy ND one pnd. 
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The whole letter is written in a peremptory manner. Though 
styling himself ‘the most insignificant of his disciples’ (fol. 1, v., 
l. 4), Ibn Abitur shows little humility towards the Gaon and 
hints several times that the latter will be guilty of improprieties 
if he fail to support him fully by excommunicating all his 
opponents (see especially fol. 2, v., ll. 10-11). The Spanish 
scholar had a high opinion of himself, while those of the other 
side were not worth even ‘the peeling of garlic’ (fol. 2, r., 1. 9). 
On the whole, his maxim was to convince those not agreeing with 
him by ruthless excommunication and punishment. In order to 
inspire the Gaon with the same attitude he writes (fol. 2, v., 
l. 19 ff.), ‘Let his honour know that the grandfather of my 
grandfather (may God have mercy with them) had powerful 
authority in Spain. We cannot recount his (noble) qualities, 
both in religious and secular life. He had the right in Spain 
of resorting to the four kinds of capital punishment, which 
nobody else in the Diaspora could do. Because he was a rod 
for smiting the wicked, they named him “ grievous scourge” (or 
“scourge of man”, a second Attila!). This was praiseworthy 
before the Creator and (every) creature. This report of Ibn 
Abitur is highly interesting. As is known from other sources, 
the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities in Spain seem to have had 
wide coercive powers, amounting even to capital punishment. 
Thus an informer used to be executed. Also on one occasion 
certain heretics (probably Karaites) were flogged to death in 
Spain. 

From Egypt Ibn Abitur probably went to Bagdad to see Hai 
Gaon, but was not received. Ibn Daud tells us that he wrote 
from the East a letter to the Cordova community in praise of 
Hanok. This must have taken place some time after the above 
epistle, wherein he still shows animosity to his opponent. A. A. 
16, III contains a poem by Ibn Abitur which he sent to the 
people of Andalusia after he left his native country. It is very 
damaged. Each strophe consists of three rhymed hemistichs, 


1 See my remarks in J.Q.R., N.S., X, 129, note 192. Cp. further Ibn Daud (/.¢. 79) 
xeoowp mayan bap (sc. the Karaites) DWA , . . ADY “I RWIN PINY Y 
mwas DT pee manb mya sby an ond mw yop InN asian pin 


++ itm JOI. It appears that had the Nasi wished so, he would have had the 
power to execute them. 
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while- the fourth is from a Biblical verse ending in the Divine 
name. The poem shows clearly how incensed Ibn Abitur was 
against his countrymen who caused him to go into exile. God 
will punish them. Quoting Amos 8.11, the banished scholar 
hints that one day the Andalusian Jews will recognize his superior 
knowledge and long to have him back in their midst (see 1. 3). 
In a poem, modelled after the same pattern, a certain b. Kalima (?), 
evidently a follower of Hanok, retorts vigorously by accusing Ibn 
Abitur of serious misdeeds, especially of denouncing his co-reli- 
gionists to the secular authorities. A grave charge indeed that 
of informing. It may be that after several years of wandering 
from one country to another, this hapless scholar discovered that 
his lot was the result of his own imperious temper, and became 
conscious also of the good qualities of his opponent Hanok. 

(10) The family of Ebyatar and Mashah. 

A: A. 17 contains the data about this family of priestly Geonim. 
It had apparently no connexion with Joseph Hakkohen and his 
son Samuel (no. 9). The first of this family to hold office in the 
‘Palestinian school was apparently Yehoseph Hakkohen Bet-Din 
(probably = Ab-Bet-Din). He was descended from a family of 
Geonim who lived very likely in Sura. It has been established, 
moreover, that Yehoseph’s son Solomon was Gaon in Palestine 
before Solomon b. Yehuda and probably after Joshiah. The 
genealogy of Solomon’s descendants is outside the scope of this 
chapter. (It will be given farther on, Chapter IV.) 

Reviewing the century dealt with here (921-1021), we find a 
number of Geonim belonging to three different families. The 
most represented one is that of Ben-Meir, who traced his descent 
from Hillel, hence Davidic origin. The members of the other 
two families were priests. We have thus obtained the following, 
to my thinking almost complete,! list of the Palestinian Geonim 
who held office during the above century. Wherever possible 
the name of the corresponding Ab is placed side by side. The 
dignity of Gaon was not hereditary. Hence the different families. 
Usually the Ab of the time became head of the school at the 
demise of its chief. 


1 It is possible that the father of Joseph Hakkohen (no. 7) was also a Gaon. 
A Yosé Hakkon Gaon b. Samuel Hakkohen (no. 9) is doubtful (see above, p. 66f.). 
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Geonim. ' ‘ Fathers? (MN). 
„1. [Mūsa, probably]. 
2. [Moses, probably]. 
3. [Meir I, probably]. 
4. Yehuda = Ben Meir (921). Isaac. 
5. Meir II, apy’ pN naw wen. 
6. Abraham. 
7. Joseph Hakkohen. Joshiah. 
8. Aaron. Yehoseph Hakkohen. 
9. Samuel Hakkohen. Joseph (above, p. 37, note 1). 
10. Joshiah (1015). Hananya Hakkohen. 
t1. Solomon Hakkohen. [Solomon b. Yehuda]. 
12. [Solomon b. Yehuda, died 
1051]. 


Of course, all these Geonim held previously the office of Ab. 
Of the ‘Fathers’, mentioned in the right-hand column, only 
Solomon b. Yehuda became afterwards Gaon. 

(11) In conclusion, a few letters from Joshiah Gaon will be 
discussed. A. A.18 is probably addressed to Egypt. In this 
epistle, full of invectives, a certain opponent of the Gaon is 
vilified. The community addressed, very likely Fustat, is thanked 
for having deposed this hated person. He is accused of the 
knowledge of Karaism (i.e. “Anan’s views). The opponent of 
Joshiah was perhaps a member of the Exilarchic family, a 
descendant of Bustanai, who settled somewhere in Palestine or 
in Egypt, and as Nasi (perhaps of the Karaites, see above, 
p. 60) came into conflict with the academy and its head (cp. the 
notes to the text). A. A. īọ is a letter sent by Joshiah to the 
congregation of Damietta. Its spiritual leaders are ‘Amram 
mAnoen pt ma, evidently the head of the local Bet-Din, El‘azar 
pawn, ‘Amram Min, and two other people, probably the Rosh 
Hakkahal and the Parnes. The Gaon asks for support as the 
Jews in Palestine are in great trouble and he suffers with them. 
He used to be maintained by the government. But since 
two years, when the Palestinian Jews were fined, he could not 
remind the authorities of the grant due to him. The Damietta 
community is requested to show their generosity to Joshiah as 
they did to the former Geonim (ll. 10-17). Above (p. 38 f.) we 
have seen that Elhanan b. Shemarya also received grants from 
the Caliph. Probably with the persecutions of the Jews by 
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al-Hakim, which commenced in 1012, the Gaon Joshiah was 
deprived of the emoluments given to him by the government. 
It is obscure since when these grants date. Perhaps Menasse, 
when Wezir of Damascus, or still earlier Paltiel, were instru- 
mental in inducing the Caliph and the court to support the 
central seats of Jewish learning in Egypt and in Palestine. 
About the deplorable conditions in the -Holy Land during 
al-Hakim’s persecutions, we are informed in A.A. 20. It is 
evidently a draft of letters by Joshiah which somehow found its 
way to Fustat. Recto contains an epistle addressed to the con- 
gregation of Rafah, a town on the frontier between Egypt and 
Palestine. On verso we have a copy of a letter, with beginning 
and end missing, which is clearly by our Joshiah. It is to 
introduce Samuel b. Semah the Hazzan (b. Lamdaki), who 
probably went to Egypt to obtain support. The Gaon mentions 
that Samuel is a man of learning and the scribe of his school. 
In fact this Samuel is one of the signatories of the document, 
dated 1015, drawn up at Ramlah and signed by Joshiah (A. A. 
15, 1). The Gaon mentions the destruction of the synagogues 
that is going on (l. 12 ff.). The Jews were probably expelled from 
Jerusalem. Hence the Gaon had to take refuge in Ramlah 
(cp. ll. 18-19 ; right-hand side, 1. 4). Ina later epistle (A. A. 21), 
addressed to Netaneel, the banker, b. Aaron (probably of Fustat), 
Joshiah mentions that the Palestinian Jews are still busy with 
the rebuilding of their synagogues (l. 13 f.) Evidently the 
persecutions were then at an end (about 1020). We thus find 
Joshiah Gaon still alive at the close of al-Hakim’s reign. How- 
ever, the school remained in a precarious state. Its upkeep was 
dependent on the donations from all over the Diaspora. The 
banker Netaneel is also appealed to for his contribution. 
Al-Hakim’s order to pull down the synagogues and the 
churches seems to have been conscientiously carried out even 
in the distant provinces. Thus the Jews of Tarabulus (Tripoli), 
on the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean, had their synagogue 
converted into a mosque. In addition, several of their houses 
were demolished, probably as a result of the persecutions. Sub- 
sequently government officials occupied their sites without paying 
any rent. When the persecutions ceased, the synagogues were 


raby apy 35D; “YY stands for Haw AW. 
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in several places returned to the Jews (A. A. 22, l. 21). But 
in Tarabulus the former Jewish house of prayer, having been 
converted into a mosque, could not revert to its previous con- 
dition. The local Jews had to hire from the Muslims a rather 
unsuitable hall to serve them as a synagogue. They therefore 
appealed to Hesed b. Sahl, a brother of Abū Sa‘ad (both of 
whom were highly influential elders in Cairo-Fustat from about 
1025-48, see especially infra, p. 76 ff.), to obtain for them a 
government order entitling them to erect a synagogue on any 
of the sites whereon formerly their houses stood. In the letter 
it is also mentioned that the year before, the community 
of Jubail, also on the coast between Tarabulus and Bairit, 
erected a new house of prayer and met with no opposition from 
the Muslim citizens. 

Joshiah must have sent out appeals during the persecutions 
for support even to distant European countries. A. A. 23 
furnishes interesting information. It is an epistle addressed 
to Hananya Ab-Bet-Din b. X. Hakkohen, the late Rosh Yeshiba, 
from Abi’l-Hayy b. Hakim. He acknowledges the receipt of 
the letter from Joshiah Rosh Yeshiba to the congregations ‘ that 
dwell in the cities of Sicily’. The epistle was duly read in the 
synagogue and the worshippers promised contributions for the 
school. But before these could be collected such a heavy impost 
was made by the government that many people became insolvent 
and some had even to flee the country. The elders of the 
community (probably of Palermo) do not like to reply to the 
Gaon without enclosing some money. Abi’l Hayy, probably 
the local scholar, therefore writes to Hananya, the ‘Father’ of the 
academy, informing him of what had happened and promising 
to do his best for the school during the ensuing festivals. The 
letter is written on new-moon-day of Elul, It is not surprising 
to learn of the relations between Palestine and Italy, since 
already in the time of Ahima‘as the elder, as we have seen, 
donations were sent from the latter country to the Palestinian 
school.? This practice was probably kept up during the inter- 


1 See also my remarks in J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 411-12. 
2 Asa further example of the relations between the Jewries of Palestine and Italy 
we have the case of NVPN NNN ABD brought from Jerusalem to Bari. See 


R. É. J., XXII, 310-11: 9895 pbu NIM WN anpa man ~a Ar 
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vening time. Our fragment appears to be the original. Whether 
it ever reached Hananya Ab’ or was retained for some unknown 
reason in Fustat during the process of transmission cannot be 
ascertained. It may also have found its way back to Fustat 
after its perusal by the ‘Father’ of the school. 


SWN CITY nwa DIN DW NADA NN fa RADY Wan AAP WWII 
‘any pwdn roan (v2 bnn j2 aden ^an) aden “aa Seana ^ wd pnya 
Nyy Wa vpn nw, As Porges rightly suggests, for anid read “NoD, 
Accordingly the book was brought from Jerusalem to Bari by a short route. The 
bringer was Joseph b. Hiyya, the scribe, who copied the book, composed in Arabic, 
while Jacob b. Meshullam (or vice versa) translated it in Mayence into Hebrew. 


CHAPTER II 


The Period of Solomon ben Yehuda (died in 1051 C.E.) 


OUR knowledge of the history of the Egyptian and the 
Palestinian Jewries, from the death of al-Hakim (1021) to 
the middle of the eleventh century, is greatly enriched by a 
considerable number of Genizah fragments. Only a few of them 
have hitherto been published, and on these several false con- 
structions have been placed. The material incorporated here 
will render it possible to place persons and events in a proper 
historical setting, and to establish chronological order and 
sequence. 

The period we are dealing with in this chapter may be called 
that of the Palestinian Gaon, Solomon b. Yehuda, who probably 
succeeded to the dignity in 1025. His death in 1051 is established 
by a Seliha composed by Ephraim b. Shemarya of Fustat.} 
The material dependence of the Palestinian Jews on their Egyptian 
brethren becomes at this time more and more vital. The Gaon 
had to encounter much opposition within and to combat adverse 
circumstances without. A very prominent..as_well.as..energetic 
representative the Palestinian academy had in the above-men- 
tioned Ephraim b. Shemarya, the spiritual guide of the Palestinian 
community of Fustat. Solomon’s letters are exceptionally 
numerous. Supplemented by other epistles, they tell us a good 


1 MS. Adler 2804 contains a loose leaf of a Seliha, beginning PINT REES max 
^3), The superscription reads as follows; 18) nosy bP a) pan spb (2) 
Sd md wN aba `a (3) mmbobs min Dias Soy (2), ‘When our 
master Solomon Gaon died, Ephraim composed this Seliha in the middle of Iyyar, 
1362 Sel.’ ( = ro51 c.E.). There is hardly any doubt that by Ephraim the Fustat 
Haber is meant (see also J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 412). Solomon’s grandfather is called 
Berakya. Oxford MS. Heb., f. 29, fols. 69*-71 (cp. Bodl. 2729°), contains liturgical 
compositions by a contemporary of the Gaon: Y3 nb YP jt wn (69%, L 7) 
DM’ Iw Dya mapd ADD (71°, 1.8) SAA V2 Dw UNA moby ts 
Taa ps AMA ana nedy wow yma meedy Syne. 
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deal of both the political and the internal affairs of several com- 
munities in Egypt and in Palestine. 

We propose first to introduce here a number of prominent 
Egyptian Jews who on account of their influence, either direct or 
indirect, in the realm were appealed to by their co-religionists. 
Also the spiritual leaders of the Egyptian Jewry will pass under 
review. Some of these were already known. Yet their status 


and prominence were not fully appreciated. Subsequently the ° 


correspondence of Solomon b. Yehuda will be considered. 

(1) Az-Zahir succeeded his father al-Hakim in the year 1021. 
The effects of that terrible quarter of a century of al-Hakim’s 
rule could not be speedily undone. Nor was his son, sixteen 
years of age, the man for the crisis. The affairs of the state 
were for four years managed by his aunt, the Princess Royal. 
From 1025-7 the country suffered famine owing to a serious 
failure of the Nile inundation. During az-Zahir’s reign the 
obnoxious restrictions of his father were cancelled and no further 
persecutions of Jews and Christians recurred. /In 1036 the Caliph 
was the victim of a plague. He was followed by his seven-year- 
old son Ma‘add, heir to the throne already since the age of 
eight months. He now assumed the Caliphate under the name 
of al-Mustansir, 1036-94 (L.-P. 134-6). 


We hear now of a Jew, Abū Sa‘ ad, who began to exercise) 


much power in the state. The fohewing 4 is Wiistenfeld’s account 
(Lc. Abt. III, 1 ff.) Two » Jewish merchants. became.prominent 
in Cairo, namely, Abū _Saʻad-Ibrāhīm and his brother Abū Nasr 
Häārūn, the sons of Sahl of Tustar (modern Shuster in Persia). 
The former was a dealer in very rare and precious things and 
made long journeys to acquire them. The latter was a banker 
with whom people deposited their savings. He acted also as 
a broker of goods from ‘Irak and other countries. Both were 
widely known and popular, They acquired a huge fortune. 
The Caliph az-Zahir used to be a frequent customer of Abū Sa‘ad, 
from whom he bought antiques for his collections. Once he 
acquired from Abū Sa‘ad a beautiful Sidani-slave-girl, who 
became afterwards. the mother of Ma‘add, the future Caliph. 
When her seven-year-old son ascended the throne, the Walida 
managed the affairs of the state for him till he became of age. 
She had great influence in the court, and her former master, 
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Abū Sa‘ad, was in her confidence. As long as the old Wezir 
al-Jarjarai lived, viz. till 1044, Abū Sa‘ad kept in the background. 
In this year he made the Caliph’s mother a present of a so-called 
silver ship provided with a tent. ‘It is reported that the value of 
the silver amounted to 130,000 Dirhems (16 Dirhem = 1 Dinar). 
In workmen’s wages and in gilding the boat 2,400 Dinars were 
spent excluding the expenses of the ornamentation. If these 
figures are only approximately correct, Abii Sa‘ad’s wealth was 
great indeed. The gold value of the me is ros., but compared 
to the modern rate it was worth 3os.! 

Ibn al-Anbāri was appointed in 1044 Wezir, after.al-Jarjarai, 
on the recommendation of the Wālīda. He took objection to 
Abi Sa‘ad’s influence in the court. The friction came toa head 
when once Abi Nasr, Abi Sa‘ad’s brother, was insulted by 
a servant of the Wezir. Abū Nasr thought that he had only to 
complain to the Wezir in order to obtain satisfaction or at least 
an apology. But, on the contrary, he received from him still 
more insults. (The Wezir’s hostile attitude towards these two. 


< brothers became manifest.! The Walida was constantly incited 


against the~chief-minister of the state till he was deposed. 
On Abi Sa’ ad’s taco meridalane the next Wezir was a renegade 
Fellahi. He was now entirely dependent on Abii Sa‘ ba’ s goodwill. 
Méanwhile the latter continued his intrigues against his enemy, 
the ex-Wezir Ibn al-Anbari, with the result that he was executed 
in July, 1048. The new Wezir, afraid lest the same fate should 
befall him, began to scheme against the life of the powerful 
Abū Saad. He bribed the Caliph’s Turkish body-guard to 
assassinate the Walida’s protégé. But she soon avenged her 
former master’s death. Nine months later (still in 440 A. H.) the 
Wezir met the same fate.? 

The above account of Wiistenfeld is taken from Arabic sources. 
It is difficult to ascertain how far it agrees with the actual events, 
of more precisely, how far Abū Sa‘ad’s tragic end was due to 
aggressive interference om his part or to the jealousy which a Jew 
in prominent position almost inevitably was bound to call forth. 


1 See Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 44. 
2 See also Quatremére, Mémoires géogr. et histor. sur l Égypte, II, 296ff., and 
L.-P. 137. 
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The Persian traveller Nasir-i-Khusrau, who visited Egypt in the 
years 1046-9, gives the following account, apparently that of an 
eye-witness, of Abii Sa‘ad’send.! There was a Jewish jeweller who 
had free access to the sovereign ; he was very rich and the Caliph 
entirely trusted him with acquiring for him precious stones. 
One day the Caliph’s soldiers fell upon him and massacred him. 
After having committed this murder, they feared the prince’s 
anger. They mounted their horses, came together to the number 
of 20,000 on the site of Meidan, and gained the plain. This 
demonstration filled the population of the capital with terror. 
The soldiers remained on horseback till mid-day. A eunuch of 
the Caliph left the palace, and keeping close to the gate, shouted 
to them, ‘The Caliph asks you whether you will obey him or 
not?’ They all answered together, ‘ We are obedient servants, 
but we have committed a crime!’ The eunuch spoke to 
them again, ‘The Caliph orders you to retire’. They dispersed 
at once. The Jew that had been murdered was called Abii Sa‘ad. 
He had a son? and a brother. His riches were so considerable 
that God only can estimate them. It is reported that he had on 
the terrace of his house 300 vases of silver and in each of them 
a tree was planted. The great number of these trees, all laden 
with fruits, gave the terrace the appearance of a garden. 
Abū Sa‘ad’s brother wrote a letter which he sent to the Caliph. 
Therein he promised, on account of the fear he had, to pay at 
once to the Exchequer the sum of 200,000 Dinars Magrebi. 
The Caliph did not accept the letter and had it torn up in public. 
Afterwards he sent word to Abi Sa‘ad’s brother, ‘Be without 
fear and return to your people. Nobody has any claim upon 
you. As for me, I have no need of the money you speak of? 
He gave letters of surety to Abi Sa‘ad’s brother and son. 

So far Nasir-i-Khusrau. But this letter of surety availed 
Abū Sa‘ad’s brother, Abū Nasr, for a few hours only. From 
Genizah fragments discussed here it is evident that both brothers 
were killed on the same day. It is only natural that these two 


1 Sefer Nameh, Relation du voyage de Nasir i Khosrau, edited and translated by 
Charles Schefer, Paris, 1881, pp. 159-60. 

? His name was Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan. During 1063-4 he occupied twice the dignity 
of office of Wezir (see Wistenfeld, Z c., III, 27). Whether he remained a Jew, 
and as such could be the first minister of the state, is not known. 
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Jews should have occupied a most-prominent position within the 
Jewry of the Fatimid empire. Their names frequently recur in 
the Genizah fragments. |The more powerful.of the brothers was 
Abii Sa‘ad, but Aba-Nasr-seems-to-have taken a more active - 
part in the Jewish communal affairs../Abi Sa‘ad began to come 
to the forefront soon after 1025. His former slave-girl gave 
birth to Ma‘add on Jumada 16th, 420 A.H. (1029), who eight 
months afterwards was declared heir to the throne. Naturally 
the black Walida became then a very important person in the 
court, and through her Abi Sa‘ad became influential. His 
importance gradually increased after 1036, when Ma‘add ascended 
the throne and his mother was regent during his childhood. 
From 1044 Abū Sa‘ad’s influence reached its zenith till he met 
his tragic end in 1048. 

The full names of these two brothers were Abraham (Abi 
Sa‘ad) and Hesed (Abū Nasr) b. Yashar (Sahl) of Tustar. In this 
city there existed a Karaite sect, called Tustarians (Dastarians). 
We find also a Karaite writer of the eleventh century called 
Sahl b. Fadl (ano7 bene j2 Jon ja w»). But these brothers 
‘were undoubtedly Rabbinites. Their paternal uncle is probably 
a signatory of documents issued by the Rabbinite courts at 
Fustat (see zzfra, pp. 122, note 1, and 150). As Babylonians 
they belonged to their native community in Fustat. Accordingly 
we find Solomon b. Yehuda writing to Sahlan b. Abraham, the 
Alluf and Resh Kallah of this congregation, to acquaint Abi 
Sa‘ad with the Gaon’s requests. 

Firkowicz, who evidently knew something of Abū Sa‘ad’s 
importance, has forged two colophons of Bible Codices relating 
to him. Strack and Baer, Dikduge ha-Te‘amim of Ben Asher 
(p. xxxiv, No. 12), printed the following colophon of a Pentateuch 
Codex from the Firkowicz Collection, oy moyn mw nan 50 At 


1 Cp. Ibn al-Hiti’s Arabic Chronicle of Karaite Doctors (J. Q. R., IX, 435), pp. 8 
and 16; Pozn., J. Q. R., XIX, 7o-2. A copy of David b. Bo‘as’s commentary on 
Num. 25. 10-30. 1 (DM)'D) was presented to a Moses b. Hesed (Or. 2561, see 
Margoliouth, Catalogue, I, 227, col. 2: bm, moby [a] by bSswon nix wp 


ymw ppa baa vans haa maT by b” ton Sway Onw bawon by). 
Both ‘Ali and Moses seem to have been Karaites as they are each styled V3VWYN, 
Moses’ father, ‘the dignitary Hesed’, who presumably was also a fellow sectarian, 
should, however, not be identified with our Hesed (Abii Nasr). 
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ya mona Nn ji Sean ppm aon saben wwe nap vax mon 


yd onan oyna 75nd mw sinonds oman i aa Syn awa pish 
ma jaand iý mw noan m 3y Dwm wed Y pen ops 
war yon wan Nn a mad as paN wo md (= 790 C.E.) WYT 
AN ‘31 TYT pr PDD win xb 15n pby onpn.2 In another colophon 
Abraham al-Tustari is supposed to have presented a Codex in 
847 C.E. (MW jannd Aiè naw maob AS yr wand ib 7 ora) to the 
Karaite synagogue of Fustat (D89 jy¥2 Npp %3 nDI3). 

Strack and Baer pointed out that Firkowicz changed the dates 
in the originals, They could not then, of course, determine 
Abraham’s exact date, and they even assumed that ‘most 
probably’ the first colophon was entirely Firkowicz’s invention. 
Now that we know of Abii Sa‘ad’s standing in the Fatimid 
empire, we may surmise that in the second colophon the date 
was most likely 1047, which Firkowicz changed into 847! And 
probably, in the first colophon too, the date was the same. 
Hence a year before his assassination, He was then in the height _ 
of his power. The flattering title ‘second to the king in Egypt’. 
is probably genuine.* We find the famous Nagid Meborak also 
styled likewise (see zzfra, p. 209). But, of course, Nehemiah, the 
son of Asher the elder, could not have been the actual seller of 
this Codex to Abū Sa‘ad. Very likely it was a Codex with 
Asher’s Massora which a contemporary of Abi Sa‘ad, say 
Nehemiah the Hazzan, the son of Abraham b. Sahlan (see zzfra, 
p. 97), sold to him! The magic change this colophon underwent 
in Firkowicz’s hands is thus made intelligible. The fact that 
Abū Sa‘ad presented a Codex to the Karaite Synagogue in 
Fustat (if Firkowicz is to be trusted) does not necessitate the 
assumption of his having been a follower of this sect. Asa rich 
and powerful Jew he may have been generous to both Rabbinites 
and Karaites. 

‘A letter from a descendant of the famous Gaon Ben-Meir to 
Abii Sa‘ad (b. Sahl), ‘the great dignitary’ (orn wn) who is 


1 =N37, Isa. 59. 21. 

2 The same colophon is printed by Ginsburg, Massorah, III, 294, end, where 
“DN WM is an obvious mistake for 5y137 WA. 

8 According to Ibn al-Tuweir, Abū Sa‘id al-Tustari was Wezir under al-Mustansir 
before al-Jarjarai (see Kalkashandi’s Geographie u. Verwaltung von Agypten, tr. 
Wistenfeld, Z. c., vol. 25, 188, top). > 
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identical with the person described here, is given in A. A. 15, 9%.1 
We have also seen that the Jews of Tarabulus wrote to his 
brother, Hesed (b. Sahl), ‘the mighty dignitary’ (Nn swn), to 
obtain for them permission from the government to build a 
synagogue (above, p. 73). Appendix B (=A. B.) contains in the 
first instance a poem in honour of prominent Fustat Jews (No. 1). 
Three ‘pious men’ (o%"pn) are praised for their generosity and 
charity. They are the choice of the elders (pm ndup, r., col. 1, 
1. 7). The first and most important is Abū Yashar (qv ‘38), 
the second is called Joseph, while the third is a scholar Sa‘adya, 
an author of comments, legal decisions, and Bible explanations 
(ll. 10-15). In accordance with their great qualities, these elders 
have children of their type, viz. ‘Hesed, whose kindnesses are as 
the heavenly dew’, and ‘ Abraham, the chief of benefactors... , 
Abii Sa‘ad whom God in His grace supported and made rule 
everywhere. May He give him Palestine for an inheritance... 
and may the Rock protect him in the presence of nations, rulers, 
and enemies’ (r., col. 2, 1 ff.) The whole poem is clearly in - 
honour of our Abū Sa‘ad. The author requests support for some 
people, hungry and needy, whom, moreover, their former friends 
slandered. In conclusion, greetings are given to Abū Sa‘ad 
‘the lord of all the elders’ and to his son (n»n, cp. also the 
letter in A. A. 15, 9%, 1. 8). Indeed Nasir-i-Khusrau mentions 
that he had one son who, as we have seen (p. 78, note 2), was for 
some time Wezir. By way of introduction, the poet mentions 
Abii Sa‘ad’s father Sahl (i.e. Yashar ; "Ww °38 is for metre’s sake), 
and also his brothers Joseph and Sa‘adya (see infra, pp. 82, 122, 
note 1, and 150). The poet afterwards mentions only Yashar’s 
sons Hesed and Abū Sa‘ad, devoting the greater part of the 
composition to the latter. 

The next fragment (A. B. 2) is an epistle from Solomon b. 
Yehuda to Ephraim b. Shemarya of Fustat. The Gaon writes 
that a letter reached him in the name of ‘the mighty elder’ 
Abraham (Abi Sa‘ad) al-Tustari b. Sahl concerning a deposit in 
his trust. Several names of respected elders of the Fustat 
community are mentioned, namely, Sadaka b. ‘Ezra, Halfon 
Hallevi, ‘the official over the merchants (ambn tpa)’ b. Yefet, 
Halfon b. Moses (ibn n7p1ax), Yefet the Babylonian b. Mebasser 


1 See also J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 410. 
2240 F 
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(bands), Joshuʻa b. Armand, and Yefet Hakkohen b. Joseph. 
The title, ‘ official over the merchants’, I have also found in three 
other fragments (see A. B. 2, note 3). Muhassan b. Husain 
(yow nas jaN), mentioned in 1026 C.E., is probably identical 
with the ‘ official over the merchants’ in a document issued by 
Shemarya b. Ejhanan’s court (given in A. A. 7°). More data 
about Abi Sa‘ad and Abi Nasr will be given in the course of 
this and the next chapters. 

Three fragments (A. B., Nos. 3-5) inform us about the tragic 
end of these brothers. A.B. 3 has on verso the superscription, 
‘ Piyyit for the two late brothers Abraham (Abii Sa‘ad) and his 
brother Hesed (Abii Nasr) the sons of Sahl al-Tustari’. Recto 
contains only the beginning of a composition for ‘the great lord’ 
Hesed b. Yashar. Evidently the elegy was continued on the 
missing leaves, which contained also the Piyyit for Abū Sa‘ad. The 
dirge begins, ‘A letter came from the corner of So‘an (= Fustat), 
in the name of a man called Hesed, to his uncle Sa‘adya with 
greetings to the elders. . . . Sons of Zion, have ye seen a calamity 
like mine...’ Sa‘adya is evidently the scholar mentioned in the 
poem above (A.B. 1) in connexion with the brother’s father 
Yashar (Ww a8). A.B. 4 is an extract of a letter from ‘Ali 
anman b. Abraham to the elders David, X (?) and Meborak the 
sons of ‘Amram. He writes that he is in monetary difficulties 
and had to flee from prison to Egypt. He hoped he would find 
the elder Hesed. But ‘God has done His will, and indeed the 
‘verse has been fulfilled, On that day will the glory of Jacob be 
brought low’ (Isa. 17. 4). ‘Ali relies now on the support of his 
correspondents who ‘ remained as the beating of an olive tree and 
as the grape gleanings when the vintage is done’ (cp. Isa. 24. 13). 
There is little doubt that our Hesed (Abū Nasr) b. Sahl is meant 
here. From the discreet allusions it is evident that his death was _ 
a political one. He must have also fallen victim on the day 
when the Turkish body-guard, at the instigation of the Wezir 
Sadaka, assassinated his brother Abū Sa‘ad.. The writer of this - 
letter as well as his correspondents are unknown to me. 

Highly interesting is A. B. 5 It is in Solomon b. Yehuda’s ` 
handwriting. Of the signature only the name ‘Solomon’ has | 
been preserved. The Gaon writes to Sahlan Alluf b. Abraham, 
the spiritual head of the Babylonian community of Fustat, about 
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the death of the ‘two righteous men’ (o'pyyn ‘w, 1. 8). He 
mentions that already the day before, when the terrible news 
reached him, he sent two letters of condolence, one to Sahlan 
and another to the ww» (= nyen ww). The latter is probably 
Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac, a very influential physician (see 
under 2, and cp. infra, p. 183). Solomon writes discreetly about 
them, and the whole style of the letter shows that they are 
meant. They were the upholders of religion. What'a sad fate 
(mwn nn, l. 9) overtook them through slanderers and jealous 
enemies. They were no rebels to deserve such a death. May 
God avenge them and may He place them among the ten 
martyrs. The congregations of ‘the land of the West’ (i.e. 
Egypt, see above, p. 30, note 1) have suffered a great loss. 
Indeed, through the sin of our generation the glory of Jacob is 
brought low. Solomon is calling together the Jews of Jerusalem 
to hold a memorial service. In conclusion the Gaon solicits 
support for his academy, which is in great straits. The former 
sources of income have dried up. Solomon complains that he is 
weak and cannot go even to synagogue. He was then very old. 
We know now that he lived for another three years. 

(2) It is evident that neither of the brothers occupied the 
position of Nagid, else they would have been mentioned as such 
in our fragments. A document of 1038 (published by Gottheil, 
7. Q. R., XIX, 467 ff.) mentions the ‘just Sheikh Abi al-‘Imran 
Misa ibn Ya‘kiib ibn Ishak, the Israelite, physician to the exalted 
Majesty and chief of the Jewish community (in Fustat), Rab- 
binite, Karaite, and Samaritan’ (p. 485, l. 17). A disputed 
synagogue of the Rabbinites was in his possession for more than 
forty years, since the ‘upkeep, the jurisdiction, and authority in 
respect to it devolved upon whomsoever should be chief of the . 
Jewish communities’ (p. 487 f., ll. 36-7). The physician was 
probably the son of al-Mo‘izz’s doctor, Ya‘kib b. Ishak b. Mūsa 
(b. al-Razzan, El‘azar, see above, p. 18). That he was Nagid (as 
Gottheil, 7. Æ., V, 68, col. 2, states) is not mentioned in this 
document. He was only the head of the communities in Cairo- 
Fustat, hence mbnpn wes, a title found in several Genizah 
fragments. As will be shown farther on (Chap. VI), this dignity 
was different from that of the Nagid who was the political head 
of the whole of Jewry in Egypt and in Palestine. In addition, 
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each congregation in the capital was represented by a chief who 
bore the title bnpn wen. Thus Samuel b. Abtalion, as we shall 
see later on, was then head of the Palestinian community in 
Fustat. But the whole subject will be discussed in the chapter 
on the communal organization (Chap. VI). 

Nothing more is known about this ‘chief of the communities ’, 
Missa, from the Genizah finds. As the Caliph’s doctor he must 
have been a man of influence. Two other physicians of promi- 
nence were Isaac Hakkohen b. Furat and his son Abraham. 
A number of fragments given here testify to their importance 
in the community. Isaac is styled, in a letter from Solomon b. 
Yehuda to him, ‘the elder of the congregations’ (see zxzfra, 
p- 133). He is thanked therein for the political assistance he 
gave to the Palestinian school. The whole letter will be discussed 
in the next chapter. Isaac’s son, Abraham, bears the title, ‘the 
lord of the community’. He seems to have been a very influential 
physician and also an all-round scholar. 

A. B. 6 is from Elijah Hakkohen (‘the son of a late Gaon’), 
the later Palestinian Gaon of Megillat Ebyatar fame. He writes — 
to Abraham Hakkohen myn “W expressing his sympathy on his 
father’s death. It appears that they were cousins. Elijah addresses 
Abraham as ‘the son of our uncle’ and signs himself ‘the son 
of thy uncle’. Accordingly Solomon Hakkohen Gaon (b. Yeho- 
seph Ab) was a brother-in-law of Isaac Hakkohen (b. Furat). 
It seems that Isaac met with an unnatural death. Elijah writes 
discreetly that they were greatly grieved at the news of his — 
death. ‘ Woe to the generation whose prominent men become © 
less and are taken away. Woe to him in whose days such things ` 
happen. These prominent elders were unto us a shield and — 
protection and remembered us constantly with their donations 
and gifts. May God protect thee, our lord, and rescue thee 
from the upheaval and save thy life’ (Il. 14-19). All this clearly 
indicates that Isaac met with a political death. Elijah evidently 
sends this letter from the Jerusalem academy, which used to be sup- - 
ported by the late physician as well as by other prominent elders. 
What position Elijah then held in the school is not indicated. Solo- 
mon b. Yehuda was then still alive. This is evident from A.B. 7, 
which is a letter from the Gaon to Abraham Hakkohen myn ww 
b. Isaac jy m2. The object of the epistle is on behalf of some 
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of the Gaon’s acquaintances. The governor of a certain place, 
Abi’l Futuh, is proseguting a certain Kain b. “‘Abduel for mis- 
deeds long ago committed but now repented of (probably political 
acts). A friend of Kain, Marja, one of the notabilities of the town 
wherein the Gaon was then living (probably Ramlah), requested 
him to write to Abraham about the matter in order that he 
should induce the governor to stop the prosecution. These 
people were probably Muslims. It shows the friendly relations 
between the Gaon and respected Muhammedans. Further, it 
makes clear the authority yielded by Abraham. Very likely he 
was physician either to the Caliph or to the Wezir. In the 
letter from Solomon b. Jehuda to his father Isaac (referred to 
above) it is mentioned that Abraham was then away on his 
duty of ‘escorting’. The Gaon expresses the wish that he 
return safely. Abraham was then probably in attendance on 
high dignitaries of the state and possibly on the Caliph himself. 

A. B. 8 contains an epistle of eulogy from Zakkai Hannasi b. 
Yedidyah Hannasi to Abraham Hakkohen, the physician, called 
ntyn nD, b. Isaac Hakkohen, the physician (3). Our Abraham 
is highly praised for his excellent qualities. A benefactor, of 
noble family, the head of the congregation. God bestowed upon 
him ‘the priesthood, a noble heart, and the diplomas of the 
schools’ (mown mbyn, the Palestinian and the Babylonian ?). 
Besides the verse introduction, the letter itself contains nothing 
else but greetings and expressions of thanks. It is unknown 
who this Nasi was. A.B. 9 contains another interesting eulogy 
in honour of our Abraham. The author is ‘Ali the Haber 
b. ‘Amram. Abraham’s praises are recorded at every assembly 
of the congregation on Sabbath and festivals in ‘Ali’s synagogue 
which goes by the name of Daniel Hannasi and Gaon. As 
“Ali signs several documents in Fustat (cp. Chap. V, beginning), 
he evidently held office in this city. Very likely he was the 

1 Perhaps he is identical with the father of the Karaite Nasi Yedidyah mentioned 
in a formula of a Karaite Ketuba of the year 1392 Sel. = 1081 c.£. (ed. Margoliouth, 
British Museum Catalogue, III, 558, col. 1). But it is rather strange that a Karaite 
should compliment Abraham for his titles bestowed upon him by Rabbinite academies 
Mw myn). Poznanski’s tentative identification (Babyl. Geon. 122, 2) with 
a member of the family of the Mossul Nesiim (in the second half of the twelfth 


century) is now out of question, since we know the.time of Abraham Hakkohen 
b. Isaac. Abraham probably held the title NIYI WAWY (ep. infra, p. 183). 
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colleague, and subsequently the successor of Ephraim b. Shemarya 
as Haber of the Palestinian community of Fustat. Thus their 
synagogue was called after the contemporary Gaon of Jerusalem. 
Daniel Hannasi, so well known from the Ebyatar Megillah, 
occupied at that time the Gaonate. Hence the letter was written 
between 1051-62 (see infra, p. 180), Abraham probably lived 
in Cairo, where he carried on his duties of physician. He is 
addressed as the son of Furat (nə). But in reality his father 
was Isaac b. Furat. Of the many compliments paid to him by 
‘Ali, it should be pointed out that he is reputed to have been 
a scholar in Bible and Talmud (l. 18, snpo2 22 mann mwb 
xia dyn). | 

Of further interest is A. B. 10, 1, which is defective at beginning 
and end. Abraham is styled Dynan “wa OPIN n myn aw. The 
writer points out that formerly our physician held only the first 
and the last titles. He has now added to them mnpm sn, an 
honorific name held many years ago by the Sheikh Abii ‘Ali b. 
Fadlan at Bagdad, and has since then been bestowed upon no other 
person. He now gave Abraham this additional title and recited 
public prayers for him. ‘May this be a good omen to augment 
his honour and continue his authority.’ The author of the letter 
was evidently a man of communal standing, who bestowed titles 
upon worthy elders. He also knew of the inner life of the Bagdad 
Jewry. It seems to me that he is identical with Daniel b. “Azarya, 
Nasi and Gaon of Jerusalem. We know that he hailed from 
Babylon, probably from Bagdad (cp. infra, p. 178 ff). It is only 
natural that he should have corresponded with such an important 
person as Abraham was in Cairo. Attention is also drawn to 
A. B. 10, 2, which is in the same handwriting. There Abraham 
is already addressed as D3pin Tin. It is therefore of a later date. 
Finally in A. B. 11, 1, we have another poem in honour of our 
physician. The name of the author is not indicated. A few 
more letters from Solomon b. Yehuda to Abraham are indicated 
in A. B. 11, 2, which, when published, will supplement the data 
concerning the latter. The above details testify to the great 
importance of this elder in Egyptian Jewry. Altogether we 
have here a fine type of a Jewish doctor, a favourite of the court, 
a scholar in Jewish and secular knowledge, generous and charit; 
able, and a pillar of strength to his brethren. 
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(3) Both the Fustat and the Alexandrian communities of this 
period were fortunate in possessing other prominent members 
who also had the welfare of their co-religionists at heart. 
Opportunities for communal service abounded, especially towards 
the end of the twenties of the eleventh century, when the Egyptian 
ports used to be visited by Saracen pirates who brought ship- 
loads of captives from Byzantine countries. The Saracens 
infested then the eastern Mediterranean and were the terror of 
the Byzantine mercantile navy. Only in 1035 were two fleets 
of African and Sicilian Muslims destroyed by the Byzantines 
(see Hertzberg, Geschichte der Byzantiner, 225). Indeed, for a 
considerable time hence the Genizah fragments are silent about 
captives from Byzantium that were landed in Egypt. When 
piracy flourished, the boats that arrived in Egyptian harbours, 
chiefly in Alexandria, usually contained a goodly number of 
Jewish travellers and merchants who were captured at sea. 
Their Egyptian co-religionists spared no efforts to free them. 
This we learn from a number of fragments we are able to discuss 
here. At the same time we obtain information about contem- 
porary Byzantine Jewry and especially about the congregation 
of Mastaura, near the river Meandros, hitherto entirely unknown. 

A captive fetched a fixed price, viz. 334 dinars. It is appro- 
priate to cite here Mukaddasi (born 946, as quoted by Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 213-4). ‘All along the sea-coast 
of Filastin are the watch-stations, called Ribat, where the levies 
assemble. The war-ships and the galleys of the Greeks also come 
into these ports, bringing aboard of them the captives taken from 
the Muslims; these they offer for ransom—three for the hundred 
dinars.’ Thus the fixed ransom for a captive was 333 dinars, 
about £16 in gold, equivalent however, in the currency of the 
present day, to nearly £50 (cp. loc. cit., p. 44). Mukaddasi 
continues to describe how when the Greek ships arrive the 
people hurry out to meet them at the watch-station. ‘Then 
the ransoming begins. Some will be able to ransom a prisoner, 
while others (less rich) will throw down silver dirhems, or signet- 
rings, or contribute some other valuables, until at length all the 
persons who are in the Greek ships have been ransomed.’ Similar 
scenes must have taken place in Alexandria when Saracen 
pirates entered the port with captives from Byzantium. Christians 
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and Jews alike would hurry to ascertain whether some of their 
co-religionists were aboard. The same price (334 dinars) was. 
paid for a Christian or a Jewish captive in the hands of Muslim 
captors. Of chief interest is a Bodleian Geniza letter (dated 
1028 C.E.), published by Dr. Cowley in F. Q. R., XIX, 250-4. 
The other fragments given here deal with the same subject and 
several names recur in them. The writer of the Bodleian epistle 
was Yeshu‘a Hakkohen b. Joseph Dayyan, who was evidently the 
Haber of the Alexandrian community of the Palestinians. In 
this capacity he writes to Ephraim b. Shemarya, but in the 
name of both local congregations, Palestinian and Babylonian. 
Both of them seem to have been neither-large in numbers nor 
prosperous. It is mentioned that 300 people stood surety for 
the ransom-money.!_ Probably these were the heads of families 
(o‘na ‘by3), and their number likely comprised the whole congre- 
gation. The constant arrival of prisoners taxed the resources of 
the local Jews to the utmost. Therefore other Egyptian com- 
munities were asked to share the ‘duty of freeing captives’. In 
particular, the Jews in the capital, Cairo-Fustat, had to make 
the chief contribution. An individual donor, much eulogized for 
his generosity, was David b. Isaac Hallevi, who evidently was 
a prominent elder. A benefactor in Alexandria of great influ- 
ence was Netaneel b. Elazar Hakkohen. These persons recur 
in the letters of Solomon b. Yehuda. We shall now discuss the 
fragments seriatim. 

The following is a résumé of the Bodleian letter. Its purpose 
is to thank Ephraim b. Shemarya and his congregation for their 
generosity in contributing so much for the ransom of the captives. 
These were released soon after their arrival in Alexandria on 
surety given by 300 local Jews. Before the amount of 200% 
dinars arrived from Ephraim, the Arab captors pressed these 
Jews for payment during the whole month of Tishri. Only 40d., 
were collected in Alexandria. When the money from Fustat | 
arrived (viz. 2004 d.),a sum of 2173 d. was at hand to pay the 
pirates. One of them, pa ‘38 j3 ‘pa, was paid 50 d., evidently 

1 In 1. 23 supply NND why pana yw ‘93 ON'wys). In this connexion it should 
be added that in 1, r2 DN NI ÐI probably means ‘in the open part of Alexandria’ 


(cp. Esther 9. 19) ; in 1. 24 supply ^3) DVI 95 [oad N DYN]; in 1 48 for 
WDD r. YD; inl. 54, 0Y =N. 
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the balance of an account for former captives, while Mukhtar 
received 1662 d. for five prisoners, 333 d. per head. The rest of 
the money available (i.e. 233 d.) was hardly sufficient for the 
maintenance of these freed Jews as well as the expenses of their 
home journey. Six Jews before were sent back and arrived 
safely. But meanwhile a servant of the pirate prm 73x ja PpD 
brought another seven Jewish merchants from Antalia (Anatolia). 
The prisoners were marched to Netaneel’s house, as he was the 
most prominent Jew in Alexandria. Four of them were Rab- 
banites and three Karaites. We thus learn of the spread of 
Karaism to Byzantium already in the first half of the eleventh 
century. The Arab demanded their full price, viz. 2337 d. 
(= 7 x 333). But Netaneel pointed out that the poor Jews of 
Alexandria (l. 36, nym x) were hardly able to maintain them, 
not to speak of ransoming them. Therefore ten more well-to-do 
co-religionists stood surety for the seven prisoners till their ransom 
be obtained from the other communities. The Alexandrian 
Jews had thus to maintain twelve prisoners. Netaneel undertook. 
to pay for one captive 333 d., while for the remaining 200 d. he 
advised to send two letters to Fustat to both Haberim and their 
Rabbinite congregations (i.e. Palestinian and Babylonian) and 
one to the Karaite community. Netaneel himself is to enclose 
letters to the elders requesting them to bestir themselves and 
collect the necessary amount. Epistles are also to be sent to 
Tinnis, Damietta, and Sahragt, to both Karaites and Rabbinites, 
to contribute to the ransom-money and also to the expenses of 
maintenance and home-journey of these captives. The Alex- 
andrian Jews expressed their gratitude to the generous Netaneel, 
who was also very helpful in building the synagogue (probably 
of the Palestinians)! Ephraim b. Shemarya is requested to read 
the letter before the congregation and impress upon them the 
highly deserving case of the captives, who are respected people 
1 It is quite likely that the synagogue was demolished during al-Hakim’s 
persecutions, and had to be rebuilt after ro20. A document (T.-S. 13 J 17), dated 
Tammuz, 4793 A.M. (=1033 C. £.) at Alexandria, mentions that Joseph b. Khalaf 
sent through NINN Hakkohen b. Tobias the Babylonian ten dinars nbn nD 
Sonn ona mab 3 PONY myrra. It cannot be ascertained whether this. 
donation was for the Palestinian synagogue at Alexandria or at Fustat. The latter 


was rebuilt in 1025 (above, p. 36, note 1), but its interior may not have been 
completed till 1033. 
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in their native country. Yeshu‘a Hakkohen, the writer of the 
epistle, mentions that when Ephraim’s letter, enclosing the former 
contribution of 2004 d., was read before the Alexandrian con- 
gregation, they all applauded its beautiful verses and diction. In 
all twenty people sign the letter we have discussed here. Netaneel 
Hakkohen concludes the list. Of communal officials there are 
only mentioned Yeshu‘a Hakkohen b. Joseph bnwn (= Dayyan), 
and Surri, the Teacher, b. Hayyim. The date is Kislev (1)340 
Sel. = 1028 C.E. The number of prisoners spoken of in this 
epistle is eighteen. 

A. B. 12 is defective at beginning and end. It cannot there- 
fore be ascertained to whom it is addressed. But probably either 
Ephraim b. Shemarya, or the Haber of the Babylonians at 
Fustat, Abraham b. Sahlan, was the recipient of this letter. 
A pirate had two Jewish prisoners. One he sent to Netaneel 
Hakkohen as a present. In return, Netaneel sent a gift worth 
one and a half times the value of the captive. Thereupon the 
other captive is sent to him and the captor received his ransom, 
334d. Netaneel incurs in addition the expense of sending the 
liberated Jews home. The community (of Alexandria) was not 
asked to share the outlay. As a token of gratitude, a special 
prayer is recited for him in the presence of the whole community. 
But already previously it was the practice to mention both 
Netaneel and David Hallevi b. Isaac on every Sabbath in ‘ both 
synagogues’, in special prayers in their honour. These two 
elders are called ‘luminaries in our town as well as in yours’ 
(Fustat). David is also styled ‘the glory of both parties’ 
(man nw NB), probably the two sects, Rabbinites and Karaites. 

Not long afterwards report came that a boat belonging to 
Jabarah b. Mukhtar (the latter is mentioned in the Bodleian 
epistle) had aboard ship ten Jews from Antalia from whom 
much money had been taken away. The boat stopped at 
Ramada on the way to the West. The missing continuation 
of the fragment is probably an appeal for contributions to defray 
the ransom for these unfortunate Jews. There is little doubt 
that in the end they were freed by their Egyptian co-religionists. 
The number of prisoners mentioned in our fragment is 
twelve. 

In A. B. 13 the same pirates, ‘p b. Abū Razin, Mukhtar and 
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his son Jabarah recur. The representative of the Jews who 
carries on negotiations with the captors is the elder Nathan 
Hakkohen. He is evidently not identical with Netaneel. Hence 
the letter, defective at beginning and end, probably emanates. not 
from Alexandria but from some other Egyptian port, probably 
Damietta. But it is certainly addressed to Fustat, appealing to 
the local Jews for the ransom of the prisoners. Some arguments 
arose between the pirate and the Jews negotiating for the libera- 
tion of their brethren. The pirate was a relative of pm ‘38 j2 ‘pa. 
He demanded apparently 250d. The prisoners were cruelly 
treated. Among them was a girl. Against exorbitant demands 
the Jews argued that they could not act against the Talmudic 
law (Gittin 4°), which forbade paying for a captive more than 
his or her value. A letter arrived from Mukhtar announcing 
that his son Jabarah sent some Jewish prisoners to Barkah. 
Perhaps our fragment describes the negotiations that took place 
in connexion with the liberation of the ten Jews from Antalia 
mentioned in A. B. 12 (see also my remarks in J.Q.R., N.S., 
IX, 420-21), 

A..B. 14 contains an incomplete letter from Alexandria to 
Ephraim b. Shemarya and the elders of his congregation. It 
deals again with prisoners from Edom (Byzantium). A Jewish 
woman.was ransomed for 24 d., besides the government tax. 
The Fustat Jews contributed 12 d., while the remainder was 
defrayed by the co-religionists in Alexandria. Soon afterwards 
the sailors brought two other prisoners, a fine young man 
possessing knowledge of the Torah, and a boy of ten years. 
As they were maltreated by their captors, the Alexandrian Jews 
obtained their freedom by standing surety for their ransom. But 
shortly afterwards another ship arrived from Byzantium with many 
prisoners. Among them there were a physician and his wife. The 
Alexandrian correspondents appeal to Ephraim for help, as they 
cannot afford the expenses; times are critical and the taxes 
heavy. ; Here the letter breaks off. Again, we may be sure that 
Ephraim did his best not to leave Jews as slaves in the hands of. 
Muslims. In A. B. 15 we find the Alexandrian Jews writing to 
Ephraim to express their gratitude to him and other benefactors 
for sums of money undoubtedly assigned for captive co-religionists. 
Ephraim b.Shemarya, the elders,the Hazzanim, and the Parnasim 
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are saluted. A letter reached them from a certain Abraham 
through his agent, Joseph b. Yeshu‘a, enclosing the amount of 
50d: Perhaps this Abraham is identical with Abū Sa‘ad b. Sahl. 
Other communal accounts are mentioned. At the synagogue 
(of Alexandria) the scrolls of the Law were taken out and the 
readers recited prayers for Ephraim, for David Hallevi b. Isaac, 
and for Abraham b. X. (either Sahl or Sahlan). Also Isaac 
Hakkohen (b. Furat) and his son Abraham seem to have been 
included in the prayers-(the latter is probably meant by ww» 
nren, cp. afra, p. 183). In A. B. 16 we find again Yeshu‘a 
Hakkohen (b. Joseph Dayyan), who was the author of the Bodl. 
epistle (1028 C. E.), writing on behalf of a prisoner from Antalia, 
Sabbatai b. Netaneel. The other fellow sufferers have been 
liberated and sent back to their country. But Sabbatai wanted 
to visit Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Ephraim is requested to 
help Sabbatai to carry out his desire. He is versed in MWM and 
isan able man. Greetings are sent to Joseph, Ephraim’s son-in- 
law. As will be shown later on, this Joseph died in Ephraim’s 
lifetime, in the year 1035. Ephraim seems to have had no son. 
A.B. 17 is again from both the Alexandrian congregations; 
this time addressed to David (Hallevi) b. Isaac. The letter is 
dated Shevat, 1030-1 C.E. It is written concerning prisoners 
from Edom (Byzantium), three of whom were sent by the captors 
to some place. David is asked to send 33% d. for one captive. 
Owing to the defective state of the fragment it is difficult to 
gather definite information. Line 25 seems to mean that a 
captive came to the synagogue while the local Rabbi gave 
a discourse. Sometimes the Alexandrian Jews would send one 
of the captives, whom they redeemed, to his native land to collect 
a sum of money and return in order to free his other countrymen. 
This is evident from A. B. 18, which is unfortunately very 
damaged. The Jews of Alexandria wrote to Mastaura in the 
land of Yavan (Byzantium) about prisoners from this place. 
Owing to critical times, and many other troubles, they could not 
afford to ransom them. They thus sent one of them, Leo by 
name, to his native place to obtain from the prisoners’ relatives 
the amount necessary for their freedom. But no doubt they 
would meanwhile enjoy restricted liberty in Alexandria and be 
maintained by their brethren, who would stand surety for them. 
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It is touching to read how the Jews of Egypt commiserate their 
co-religionists living under Byzantine rule. ‘The holy congregation 
scattered in Edom, delivered into the hand of enemies, put under 
the yoke of foes, and suffering under the burden of hard task- 
masters.’ Compared with the intolerance of Byzantium, the Jews 
felt themselves free men under Muslim rule. It should be pointed 
out that this letter from Alexandria to Mastaura is provided 
occasionally with Babylonian vowel-points. Either the scribe 
belonged to the Babylonian congregation, or more likely the 
people in Alexandria assumed that the Babylonian vowel-system 
was in practice in Mastaura. But we shall presently see that 
the Tiberian system was adopted by the Byzantine Jews. This 
epistle was found in the Genizah, as probably the bearer Leo 
brought it back with him when he returned from Mastaura to 
Alexandria with the ransom money, or it may be that a copy of 
the letter was sent from Alexandria to Fustat. 

We can gather from the above fragments that a considerable 
number of Jewish prisoners were landed in Egyptian ports. 
As each cost about £50 (according to the present scale) to 
ransom, in addition to the expenses of maintenance, and the 
home-journey, it can be estimated how heavily the resources of 
the Egyptian Jewry were taxed. We shall also see how much 
the Palestinian Jews and the academy were dependent on support 
from the country of the Nile. In most cases the captive 
Byzantine Jews returned to their country. But some of them 
must have settled in Egypt. Thus some of their documents 
found their way to the Cairo Genizah. A.B. 19 is a Ketuba 
drawn up at Mastaura, by the river Meandros, in the year 
1022 C.E. It supplements our very scanty knowledge of 
Byzantine Jewry. The document, moreover, deserves publication 
on its own merits. The bridegroom is named 193 b. Elkana. 
Other characteristic names are j3) and mnbw. The latter is found 
in the list of Paitanim in Mazor Romania. Leon (psd) is to be 
compared with Leo (Yb) in A. B. 18. The bride is called Eudokia, 
a name held by a Byzantine Empress. The belongings of a Jewish 
bride in Byzantium, as enumerated in our Ketuba, are of interest 
for our knowledge of the social life of the people. Some of the 


1 Cp. Osar Tob, Magazin, 1883, 15 ff. : Hananya b. Shelahya and Shelahya b. 
Hananya. See also Zunz, Ligsch, synag. Poesie, 381, 385. 
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Greek words are vocalized. We learn therefrom that Tiberian 
vowel-signs were in use in Mastaura. 

(4) The correspondence of Solomon b. Yehuda contains a number 
of names of people who were the spiritual leaders of the Fustat 
Jews. Of these the most prominent one was undoubtedly 
Ephraim b. Shemarya, a native of Gaza, the Haber of the 
Palestinian congregation. Another man of prominence was 
Samuel-Hakkohen b. Abtalion, the president of this community. 
At the head of the Babylonian section stood Abraham b. Sahlan 
and his son Sahlan. In A.B. 20 data are collected about the 
communal leaders of both sections. Ephraim’s tenure of office 
evidently commenced about 1020, We find him in Fustat in 
1016 as a resident of the city (see above, p. 36, and A. B. 20, I, 6). 
But then he seems to have held no office yet. However, in 
1022 C.E. at a meeting of both congregations, he and Abraham 
b. Sahlan sign the minutes and head the list of signatories. 
From documents we could trace Ephraim till the year 1029. 
His name recurs again on documents of 1039, 1041, and 1050. 
On the death of Solomon b. Yehuda in 1051 he composed an 
elegy (above, p. 75, note 1). No documents drawn up at the 
Bet-Din of the Palestinians at Fustat, dated between 1029-39, 
have come to my notice. But Ephraim undoubtedly retained 
his office of Haber during the whole time, though he had to 
encounter much opposition. 

No son of his is so far known. But he had a son-in-law, 
Joseph, who apparently managed Ephraim’s business. For our 
Haber seems to have been in private life a merchant, though he 
may also have received remuneration for his communal services. 
This Joseph died in 1035.1 From a letter from Elijah Hakkohen 
(b. Solomon Gaon), when already Ab (A. B. 21), we learn that 
Ephraim reached the age of eighty. Daniel b. ‘Azarya also 
corresponded with the veteran Fustat Haber (éxfra, p. 181). 


1 J.Q. R., XIX, 255-6: a letter, dated nynw> ibb nw aN on, to Ephr. 
b.Shem.:,,.°25 Don WER] ma HOY ó naona (4) Dawna... () 
(a3)... mwyd nba nor poy bsa oyy jas qb maw (5) ans pow ba 
Sea manon bay (a4) anon pow xb TYD yaw pa qb maw mp... 


oo e DP WY bse MWI INWY INPO. The rest of the letter will be 
discussed below (pp. 123-4). 
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About this time his colleague was probably ‘Ali b. ‘Amram, 
who also succeeded him to the spiritual leadership of the 
Palestinian congregation in the capital. Ephraim departed from 
this life in about the year 1060. It is likely that the epistle 
(above, p. 85f.), introduced by verses in honour of Abraham 
Hakkohen, was written on the occasion when ‘Ali was confirmed 
in his office after the demise of Ephraim. He thus sends 
salutations to the prominent physician assuring him that his 
name is honourably mentioned on every Sabbath and festival 
in the synagogue, which goes by the name of the Nasi Daniel, 
then Gaon of Palestine (hence before his death in 1062). It seems 
that the Palestinians in the capital styled their house of prayer 
after the contemporary Gaon in the Holy Land. We know that 
the synagogue of the Babylonians in Fustat was called after 
Hai’s school (see F. Q. R. N. S., VII, 478, note 22). 

Ephraim’s standing, and his manifold activities in the com- 
munity, could be gathered already from the number of fragments 
that dealt with the release of the Byzantine captives. How he 
stood in esteem of the Gaon Solomon b. Yehuda will be seen 
from his correspondence to be discussed farther on. As is the 
lot of every prominent man, Ephraim was exposed to much 
criticism and opposition. The calls on his generosity were 
numerous, and the kindness he showed to needy travellers from 
every country that came to Fustat was indeed great. A.B. 21-7 
contain a number of epistles to Ephraim, which will be discussed 
presently. 

The president of the Palestinian community of Fustat was 
Samuel Hakkohen b. Abtalion (shortened Talion). Solomon 
b. Yehuda, in a letter to him (A.B. 28, see infra, p. 103), 
addresses him o'x[X]}n omo] Mm e. . ANA pron Sey +N. 
We find him already in 1116 signing a document drawn up at 
Fustat. As president of the community his name recurs on 
documents of 1027~8, while in 1041 he signs as Samuel Hakkohen 
the Haber b. Abtalion (A. B. 20, I, 2-5, 7). His relations with 
Ephraim were not of the very best. We shall see later on that 


1 The name Abtalion (in the Middle Ages) we have in the Paitan: ‘202 wpa 
om Sxiny (see Zunz, Ligsch. synag. Poesie, 386-7). Was he our Samuel’s 
father, and does DAYA refer to his noble descent from Geonim? .Zunz, however, 
points out that Meyuhas (eùyevs) is common among Byzantine Jews. 
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a section appointed him as Dayyan (vaw) in opposition to 
Ephraim. But the latter was undoubtedly superior to Samuel 
in many respects, as the numerous fragments clearly reveal. 
Worman (F. Q. R., XVIII, 14) states that Samuel’s son, Solomon, 
was Rosh Yeshiba of Fustat (cp. also Pozn., Babyl. Geonim., 100). 
This is clearly a mistake. The two fragments (T.-S. 13 J 9? and 
11°) adduced as evidence (note 7) contain nothing about a 
Solomon, a supposed son of Samuel b. Abtalion (Talion). The 
first fragment is given in A. B. 35. Ofthe other names mentioned 
in A. B. 201, Yefet Hazzan b. David recurs several times in the 
documents. He was the reader of the Palestinian synagogue. 
Solomon b. Sa‘adya is also mentioned in the letters discussed 
later on. He was a respected elder. We find him still alive 
when ‘Ali b. ‘Amram was the Haber of the community after 
Ephraim b. Shemarya’s death. Besides a Rosh Hakkahal we 
have four Parnasin referred to in A. B. 20,1, 7. Of the three 
brothers, the sons of Mebasser, the most eminent Parnes was 
Abraham, styled ‘the choice of the Fustat community and its 
favourite’ (x px Sap nono). His name recurs on documents 
of 1028 and 1041. Isaac Hakkohen b. Haggai (A. B. 20, I, 7) as 
well as his brother Abraham seem to have been highly respected 
elders in Fustat. But in their father’s lifetime they apparently 
lived in some other Egyptian town (cp. A.B. 23 and 30, which 
will be discussed presently). Abraham b. Solomon Gaon (A. B. 
20,1, 2) is probably Solomon b. Yehuda’s son, who visited Egypt 
several times, as will be shown later on. We thus find him in 
1027 in Fustat. 

(5) We now turn to deal with the Babylonian community. 
Its spiritual hedd was Abraham b. Sahlan, styled Haber, Alluf 
and ‘the chosen one of the academy’ (A.B. 20, II, 1 and 5). 
This confirms my suggestion that Hai’s epistle (F. Q. R., N. S., 
VII, 478, note 22) was sent to our Abraham, since the same 
titles recur there. The first title is Palestinian, the second 
Babylonian, while the third may emanate from either academy. 
By profession a banker (xas) he was also a scholar and communal 
worker. His genealogy has been preserved for six generations, 
viz. Sahlan, Abraham, Sahlan, Abraham, Solomon, Sabbath 
(?, probably read Sabbatai) of Sunbāt.! From the important 

1 For YN2ID read YND. About the position of this town in Egypt, see Guest, 
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genealogy list (given in A. B. 20, II, 1) we learn that he had two 
sons, Sahlan Rosh Hasseder and Rosh Kallah and Nehemiah 
NPYD wh (i.e. Hazzan, see zzfra, p. 269). The former succeeded 
his father as head of the Babylonian community.1 Several 
letters from Solomon b. Yehuda to him have been preserved. 
In a Ketuba of 1037 (4c. II, 4) Sahlan is styled pbxn s90 w3 
mewn non nawn pp. Nehemiah b. Abraham had a son Joshiah 
who was a liturgical poet. Abraham b. Sahlan is referred to in 
1032 as already departed from this world. 

The interesting letter (MS. Adler, commented upon in A. B. 
20, II, 3) is clearly not by Sahlan Alluf b. Abraham, the con- 
temporary of Solomon b. Yehuda, as Dr. Marmorstein (W72 
min non, 1917, pp. 76-9) assumes From the signature 
Sahlan aAnaen b. Abraham Anniwn it is evident that neither the 
writer nor his father bore any honorary titles from the academies. 
Probably this Sahlan is the grandfather of Sahlan Alluf. The 
date of the epistle is therefore about 1000.2 We give here an 
analysis of this fragment. Sahlan seems to have been away 
from Fustat, where his anonymous correspondent, so highly 
eulogized, probably resided. They were in constant communi- 
cation. Sahlan was first asked about the reading of a Midrashic 
passage which he subjoins. The next item of the inquiry was 
about the meaning of the word np occurring in a Piyyit.* 


Journal R. Asiat. Soc., 1912, 964. Cp. also Sambāri (in Neub., I, 119), who reports 
of a holy scroll in the Must‘arab synagogue in Cairo that was brought from Sunbat 
in 1623 C. E. 

1 T.-S. 13 J 1° is a document, dated Nisan, 1155 Sel. (=1044 c. £.), at Fustat. It 
begins: ]3 nby 0 prays aD» `a mn a PT ND ANY ` NWN 
33 [my] a man as m Ady. The former claimed from the latter 
a Dinar, After the signatures of the witness there follows the testatum of the court, 
eee ee PT MINN DYT NONI, together with the signature .. , e«s [T]NonD, 
no doubt identical with our Sahlan b. Abraham. One of the parties, Sabyan b. 
Sa‘adya, figures in the lawsuit described fînfra, p. 209 f. 

3 From the fragments concerning Sahlan Alluf and his father which we discusshere, 
it is established beyond doubt that they lived in Fustat and not in Kairowan, as was 
wrongly assumed by some writers (see also J. Q. R., N.S., IX, 161, 417, and cp. 
Pozn., Hakkedem, I1, Heb. part, p. 96, No. 4). 

$ Indeed a document (T.-S.) dated 987c. £. at Fustat, mentions Sahlan b. Abraham 
b. Sunbat (i. e. of the family of Sabbatai of Sunbat). Very likely the writer of the 
above epistle is meant. 

4 For comments on Piyyutim, see J. Q. R., N.S., HI, 546, where a Genizah 
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He had already told his correspondent before (evidently in 
Fustat) that, in his opinion, the word was really np and the 
q an Aramaic prefix. Now in the place where he was then, 
he asked a certain R. Abraham about its meaning as perhaps 
based on a Rabbinic saying. Sahlan argued that the 1 was 
like the Hebrew yw (=W). As a parallel he quotes the Lapax 
legomenon nvyw (Jer. 47. 3). He evidently takes it to be equal 
to noy ws. But the actual meaning he gives to the word is not 
clear owing to the defective state of the fragment. However, 
R. Abraham is of the opinion that npyt stands for npy1 (‘the 
cry of’), just as ant is N3n in Aramaic. Sahlan further states 
that he cannot leave his place soon since he has not the necessary 
means. A certain person, who supplied his needs, is now 
dangerously ill, and he must await his recovery. This person is 
sure to lend him the money for his return to Fustat. Highly 
interesting is the mention of the ‘Book of Precepts’ by Hefes 
Alluf b. Yasliah of Mosul, which Sahlan bought for 4d. = £6.1 
Inquiries are also made about his mother (xn Nox) and a certain 
Yahya b. Mansur. The day before, Sahlan sent his correspondent 
three epistles with the request to transmit them to Solomon 
b. al-Ahiil and also to receive from him a reply and send it on to 
our Sahlan.? ' 

While the last scholar seems to have been in needy circum- 
stances, his son Abraham evidently was successful in life and 


fragment is cited containing an exposition of some words of the piyyut NITY NN 
by Ezekiel b. ‘Ali Hakkohen (see A.C. 25, 1). Likewise Sa‘adya’s Tokehah 
(edited by Brody, J. Q. R., N.S., III, 83 ff.) had a whole commentary composed on 
it in Arabic (Or. 5554 B, fols. 23-4, contains a part of the introduction as well as the 
comments on letter Aleph of the liturgy; it is evidently a part of Bodl. 28471. The 
author was Isaac the Spaniard). ; 

1 In the MS. only the letters ...N can be read. Probably the word was 
originally [AVI]AN ; there does not seem to be space enough for DYI JN. Dr. 
Halper (J. Q. R., N. S., IV, 530) quotes thesame statement, for which he is indebted 
to Prof. A. Marx. I presume thåt the latter scholar has cited it from a copy of MS. 
Adler, and not from an original Genizah letter at the Jewish Theological Seminary | 
of America. 

? T.-S. Box H 2 contains seven paper leaves of liturgical compositions. On 
fol. 2, verso, we read: nowy Dba * $f amma pbn swe nawd ayn 
^) WYN. Very likely our Sahlan is the author. Fol. 3, verso, contains 
Sa‘adya’s composition for Purim: 53} }182 9D) j2 Myo wa oD Dayo 
yo pena ood moon, .. > py. i 
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became a banker. He and his son Sahlan Alluf, though belong- 
ing to the Babylonian section, were supporters of the Palestinian 
school as well as of the Jerusalem poor, as we shall see from the 
following fragments. Solomon ‘b. Yehuda was on very friendly 
terms with them. Also Ephraim b. Shemarya had intimate 
relations with them. Abraham was a brother-in-law of Sa‘adya 
_ b. Ephraim.! In the Dukran Tob (A. B. 20, II, 1) the last person 
is styled Haber, and his three sons are called Sa‘adya the Haber, 
_ Paltiel the Hazzan, and Revah. Sa‘adya is also styled Alluf 
(A. B. 29). His brother Paltiel is perhaps identical with the 
signatory of the document, dated 1002, drawn up at Fustat under 
Shemarya b. Elhanan (F. Q. R., XI, 646, note 2).2 Of Revah, 
the third son, nothing is so far known. Leaving the other names 
of the memorial-list for later consideration, mention should be 
made of Yehuda Hakkohen, styled ‘the great Rabbi, Rosh 
Hasseder’. From the data collected in A. B. 20, II, 1, note 3, 
we see that he was a son of Joseph Ab, the brother of Elijah 
Gaon. Joseph died in 1053. Yehuda’s activity in Egypt probably 
continued for several years subsequently. His cousin, a son of 
Elijah Hakkohen, the later Gaon, sends him greetings in a letter 
dated 1055 in Jerusalem (see zzfra, p. 101). Yehuda was the 
author of a commentary on Sepher Yesirah, and probably also 
on the Bible. Several of his responsa are also preserved. The 
president of the Babylonian community seems to have been 
Yefet Hallevi b. Tobias the Babylonian (cp. A.B. 20,I, 3, and 
infra, p. 137). As repeatedly mentioned before, all the titles 
held by communal dignitaries are discussed in the last chapter. 
Finally, attention is drawn to A. B. 20, ITI, which contains a list 
of 62 liturgical compositions by Sahlan Ras al-Kal (=Resh 
Kallah). Except No. 1, they all begin with D or W, being the 
first letter of the acrostic Sahlan. Only five of the poems are 


1 A document of evidence (Or. 5550, see Catal., III, 564), dated Marheshwan, 
1291 Sel. (979 c. £.) at Fustat, is signed by piT¥ 72 D meax] (several letters beneath 
and above the signature cannot be deciphered). Perhaps our Ephraim is identical 
with this person. The parties mentioned in the deed are Sa‘adin b. Sa‘id of Aleppo 
and Meborak b. Kiyam. Also the names Mansur b, Wahb and Salamah and Mansur 
the sons of ‘Amram occur. 5 

? A colophon of a liturgical fragment (in T.-S., Arabic Box, Poetry and Liturgy) 
has the name AMST “ANT DNDN 473 Swonbn, no doubt identical with the above 
person. 
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identical with those known from elsewhere (see Bodl. s. v. Sahlan 
b. Abraham and cp. also F. Q.R. N. S., VIII, 27, from MS. 
Adler). We thus see what a prolific liturgical writer this Fustat 
scholar was. 

(6) We shall consider A. B. 21-31 in detail. No. 21 is from 
Elijah Hakkohen Ab b. Gaon (i, i.e. Solomon) to Ephraim b. 
Shemarya, addressed as ‘the excellent Haber and distinguished 
president of the Bet-Din’. Elijah complains that Ephraim’s 
letters are rare. Has he perhaps reversed his decision. If so, who 
was the cause of it. Let no evildoer mislead you, ‘the sun of our 
generation’! By God’s favour you have reached the age of 80, 
We have suspected you of no enmity. The late ‘Third’ as well 
as all that knew you have testified to your pure intentions and 
acts. The allusions, rather obscure, are to the frictions in the 
academy (as described in the next chapter). In conclusion, 
Elijah mentions a certain ‘Amram the teacher who thanks ‘our 
brother Joseph’. ‘Amram seems to have been on a visit to 
Fustat and Ephraim is requested to help him to return home to 
Jerusalem, where his family awaits him. Greetings are sent 
to Ephraim, and also to his son-in-law, ‘the son of our uncle’. 
We have seen above (p. 94) that one son-in-law of Ephraim, 
Joseph, died in 1035. He cannot be meant here, since Elijah 
was certainly no Ab till after 1053, while in 1045 he was still 
‘Fourth’ (as shown in A.A.17). But we have also found that 
the celebrated court-physician Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac 
(b. Furat) was Elijah’s cousin (above, p. 84). Hence it is very 
likely that Abraham was Ephraim’s son-in-law referred to here. 


1 Paap nw 114; now being a feminine of ww. But perhaps read 
pay NWw, and you have studied (‘served’) under our uncle, viz, under a ~ 
Gaon who was our uncle. As we find Ephraim in Fustat already in 1016, he ` 
probably received his diploma in Palestine prior to this date. Accordingly his 
master was either Joshiah Gaon or possibly Samuel Hakkohen b. Joseph, and 
hence one of these Geonim was Elijah’s uncle. In A. B. 34, 1.9, Solomon b. 
Yehuda refers to ‘the Geonim of Israel, both the late and the present, who gave 
him (Ephraim) the diploma’ (AYN) DNDN Sate nN 12D). When Ephraim 
was ordained, Solomon b. Yehuda held of course a prominent position in the school, 
either ‘Third’ or ‘Fourth’. Solomon Hakkohen (Elijah’s father) was the latter’s 
senior in rank, and therefore advanced to the Gaonate after Joshiah’s death (about 
1020). Solomon b. Yehuda then became Ab, and afterwards Gaon (about 1025). 
Cp. also infra, p. 108, where Ephraim b. Shemarya styles himself ‘the disciple’ of 
Solomon b, Yehuda. See further, A. A. 17, end. 
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He must have been of much political assistance to the Fustat 
Haber, enabling him to have the better of his opponents. 

In A.B. 21, note 1, a part of a letter from Elijah’s son Sadok, 
dated 1055 at Jerusalem is given. Elijah’s other sons Ebyatar 
and Solomon (the father of Masliah Gaon) are known from 
Megillat Ebyatar. Sadok signs (nben=) nbw “nbn pop. He 
asks his friend (nxn) in Fustat to greet Yehudah Rosh Hasseder. 
A request follows in the name of Sadok’s son-in-law, Meborak, 
concerning a deal in spiced oil with an official (pa) Ben Sha'ya. 
The latter was probably an ‘official over the merchants’ (see 
above, p. 81 f.). Greetings are also sent in the names of Moses 
Dayyan and a certain Joseph. 

The latter cannot be identical with his uncle, the brother of 
Elijah, since he was no longer alive then. Elijah also sends 
salutations. A.B. 22 is apparently from Elijah to Ephr. b. 
Shemarya. A certain Spanish Jew arrived at Jerusalem, via 
Fustat, with a complaint concerning his wife. He evidently 
reviled Ephraim for not exerting himself in his case. But Elijah 
writes, ‘I have done to him as a man of his type deserves and he 
became silent.’ Probably he threatened to excommunicate him. 
The letter is written in a hurry before the feast of Tabernacles. 
Elijah is going to inform Ephraim of the happenings on Hoshana 
Rabba on Mount Olivet. Usually all communal problems were 
then settled, often by means of banning the opponents. This 
gave rise to disputes and sometimes to grave disturbances. 
The day was regarded by both parties as a trial of 
strength. 

A.B. 23 is by a certain Joseph b. Elijah, who was travelling in 
Egypt. Writing to Ephraim, whom he styles ‘the nmam from 
the Great Bet Sin’ (i.e. holding a diploma from the Jerusalem 
school), he describes how after leaving Fustat he arrived at 
Sahragt by boat on Thursday. He came then across the Rosh 
Hasseder (probably Yehuda Hakkohen, mentioned above, p. 99), 
who met with some accidents at sea (n°). The Rosh Hasseder 
stayed with Solomon the judge. On the Sabbath he preached in 
the synagogue on the weekly portion nonbnd xyn >. His text 
was appropriately, ‘The Lord goeth forth like a‘ warrior’ (Isa. 
42.13). The writer would have repeated to Ephraim the whole 
sermon but for the fear of making his epistle too long. The 
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preacher had donations in all 7 ‘Fourths’ and 100 Zuz. The 
quarter dinar was a common coin in the Fatimid period (see 
Houtsma’s Exc. of Islam, I, 967, col. 1). The Zuz is probably 
equivalent to the Kirat (th d., see Le Strange, Ac. 56). 
Altogether the remuneration of the Rosh Hasseder amounted to 
nearly 6 d. On Sunday night he left for Damietta (Dm, see 
A.A. 19, note 1). Probably he was then on a pastoral tour. 
Joseph b. Elijah is also proceeding on his journey. He requests 
Ephraim to write to him of his desires, which he will endeavour 
to carry out faithfully. Through a certain Yahya he sent word 
to Ephraim. Perhaps it was the son of Solomon b. Yehuda (see 
infra, p. 107). The present epistle was evidently sent a week 
afterwards. For he mentions that he spent (in an unnamed 
place) the Sabbath “1s ‘nip (i.e. the Haphtarah of xan °3) with 
Haggai Hakkohen and his two sons (Abraham and Isaac, above, 
p-96). But perhaps in that year the weekly portions xyn ‘3 and 
Nan °3 were joined. In this case, Haggai lived in Sahragt. He 
and his sons are eulogized for their hospitality to all travellers, 
both scholars and merchants. Later on we find Haggai’s sons 
in Fustat. Our letter is of interest as it gives us a glimpse of 
the inner life of the Egyptian Jews in the first half of the 
eleventh century. 

Solomon b. Yehuda writes to Ephraim concerning a certain 
Samuel b. Sahl of Kairowan, who was the bearer of a letter 
from a merchant of Seville, Sa‘adya b. Moses, on some matter. 
Unfortunately the fragment breaks off here (A.B. 24). We 
should have liked to know what a Spanish Jew had to write 
to Palestine through a Kairowan co-religionist. There is in 
this fragment a reference to the quarrels in the community, which 
will be considered in the next chapter. A.B. 25 is a letter from 
a certain Isaac, a friend of Ephr. b. Shemarya. Since we 
separated, he writes, I learned nothing of what you were doing 
for me. I am like a prisoner and am a burden on the people 
with whom I stay. Do with me as your practice is with many 
a scholar from Byzantium and Palestine. Time presses; if you 
can do anything for me as regards the tax-collector, let me know. 
I am afraid they will imprison me. Another letter is from 
a member of the Jerusalem school in the name of the Gaon 
(Solomon b. Yehuda), who was then unwell (A. B. 26). The 
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epistle is damaged. This much can be inferred from it. 
A countryman of the Gaon (this shows that Solomon was no 
Palestinian), X. b. Moses, arrived at Jerusalem in straitened 
circumstances, and wanted to settle there. But times are critical 
and he wishes to return to his own country. He is going to` 
Egypt to obtain support. It is mentioned that he would like to 
go to the Maghreb (anyn). Ephraim is requested to help this man 
either to return home or to Jerusalem. Ephraim’s son-in-law, 
Joseph, is greeted. Thus the letter dates before 1035. A.B. 27 
is much damaged. Who its writer was cannot be ascertained. 
But the Haber addressed is most likely our Ephraim b. Shemarya, 
who is asked to interest himself in the bearer of the epistle. He 
was a respected and rich inhabitant of his place. But the 
governor of his town fined him so heavily that he had to flee. 
Having arrived at Damascus, he decided to continue his journey 
to Jerusalem. On the way he fell a victim to brigands, who 
despoiled him of all he possessed. Since in Jerusalem, where he 
at last arrived, no help could be found for him, he set out for 
Egypt (Fustat) in the hope of obtaining enough to enable him to 
return home. Again Ephraim is solicited to collect from his 
congregation the means for this unfortunate Jew. Undoubtedly 
a member of the school sent this letter. Finally, attention is 
drawn to the data (given in A.B. 27) concerning letters from 
Sahragt and Milij to Ephraim. His fame must have spread far 
and wide. Hence all these appeals to him to use his influence 
and act in accordance with his good practice (2197 inDN2) in 
matters of charity and lovingkindness. 

A.B. 28 is Solom. b. Yehuda’s letter to Samuel Hakkohen 
b. Abtalion, the president of the Fustat Palestinian community. 
He thanks Samuel for his support of ‘our elder’ Yehuda b. 
Mansir, who had great troubles in a lawsuit about his house 
that had been mortgaged. The difficulty arose on account of 
the change in the mortgage-law in Ramlah (probably at the 
Muhammedan court). Solomon mentions ‘troubles, wars, and 
upheavals in Ramlah, the like of which have not taken 
place before’. He concludes ‘written (sc. the letter) in sorrow’. 
Probably he alludes here to the terrible events in connexion 
with the rebellion in the reign of az-Zahir (from 1024-9), which 
will be discussed below (Chap. IV). Evidently Yehuda’s lawsuit 
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involved also people residing in Fustat. Hence Samuel b. Abta- 
lion is asked to intervene. 

A. B. 29 is a small epistle from an anonymous writer to Sahlan 
Resh Kallah, the friend of Solomon b. Yehuda. The cor- 
respondent mentions that he reached a certain place (in Egypt) 
and stays in the Hotel (?) ~yxpox. The day before he arrived at 
Sahragt, where Sahlan’s letter reached him with the request to 
report his arrival in this town. But he had there no time to 
write. He does this therefore to-day. Greetings are sent 
to Sa‘adya Alluf (as he is also styled: in Solomon b. Yehuda’s 
epistle, ibid., note 2), Sahlan’s uncle, and other people. Evidently 
the writer was Sahlan’s agent on some errand (either communal 
or business). 

A. B. 30 is from Isaac the Hazzan al-Fasi to Abraham Hakkohen 
b. Haggai at Fustat. The letter is written from Damascus. 
Abraham is highly eulogized for his love for scholars and pious 
people whom he supports. Already from Tyre Isaac wrote to 
our benefactor. On his arrival at Damascus he found there 
Meshullam b. Yefet and also ‘Ali b. Yefet Hallevi (b. X.), who 
supported him. He further relates how this ‘Ali rose up-in the 
Damascus synagogue and said to Hazzanim, ‘ Take out the Scrolls 
of the Law and bless the name of Abraham Hakkohen b. Haggai 
because he showed great kindness to my brother Mufarraj on his 
way from Byzantium, and supported him like a brother’. Abra- 
ham’s name became famous. Also Sahlan Resh Kallah was greatly 
eulogized for his kindness to Mufarraj. His brother ‘Ali Hallevi 
seems to have been a scholar and a man of standing in Damascus. 
He addressed the people and told them the good qualities of Abra- 
ham. Greetings are sent to his brother Isaac. The writer intends 
going after Passover to Jerusalem, and from there he may set 
out for Egypt. Another Hazzan, Ja‘ish b. Sahl of Nahrwan (in 
Babylon), also thanks Abraham for his kindness. Greetings are 
sent to his brother Isaac, to Abū ‘Ali Hasan and his son Ephraim. 
Isaac b. Haggai signs a deed, dated Fustat, 1037, together with 
Ephraim b. Shemarya. These two brothers were undoubtedly 
men of renown in Fustat for their charity and benevolence. 

In conclusion, A. B. 31 contains a number of extracts from 
Solomon b. Yehuda’s letters. The first (No. 1) forms the end of 
an epistle of greetings and eulogies to a certain elder who 
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probably resided in Fustat. He is thanked for his good deeds, 
probably towards the Jerusalem community. Of the several 
signatories only the Gaon and his son, Abraham the Haber, are 
known. The latter evidently was ‘Fourth’ of the academy 
towards the close of his father’s life (No. 2). Abraham b. Solomon 
pan to whom the Gaon writes was apparently a respected 
elder (in Fustat). His father was probably ‘official over the 
merchants’. He is referred to in another epistle by the Gaon 
(see infra, p. 145). His son, Abraham, is commended for his 
generosity in the letters from Sahlan Rosh Hasseder to the Gaon. - 
Sahlan is also mentioned in the epistle to Netaneel Hallevi b. 
Halfon (No. 3). The Gaon also refers to the Alluf (= Resh Kallah, 
Rosh ha-Seder) in a letter he sent to the Alexandrian community 
(No. 4). The congregation is headed by Solomon Hazzan b. 
Moses. His name is not found in the letter of 1028 to Fustat 
(above, p. 90). Probably he held then no communal office 
in Alexandria. The Ab-Bet-Din, referred to in the epistle, is 
probably the ‘Father’ of the Jerusalem school who, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, settled in Egypt, where he spent the last 
years of his life. 

In the above pages a number of prominent Jews in Egypt, and 
chiefly in Fustat, were introduced. Their names have been 
rescued from oblivion by the Genizah fragments that furnish the 
information about them. We can now realize what an important 
community the capital of the country possessed. Though we 
also hear of strife and dissension, yet the acts of benevolence and 
generosity exhibited by the local Jews atone for a good deal of 
the less creditable facts. But our object is not to apologize but 
to obtain information about Jewish life in the country of the 
Nile, and in the Holy Land, during the period treated here. 
Nothing ought to be suppressed. Both the bright and dark 
sides should be displayed. Petty and spiteful people exist in 
every age, and the personal ambitions and jealousies are common 
to every generation. The next chapter will reveal several 
unpleasant episodes in the history of these Jewries. Nevertheless, 
the record of the Fustat community as regards fraternal feeling 
for a Jew, from whatever country he might hail, and for generosity 
and lovingkindness, is one that any modern congregation might 
well engrave in golden letters. 


CHAPTER III 
The Period of Solomon ben Yehuda (concluded). 


(1) WE shall now deal with the Gaon’s correspondence that 
has a bearing on the communal affairs in Egypt as well as on 
the conditions of the Palestinian Jewry, and particularly of the 
academy. So far one epistle only has been preserved from the 
time when Solomon was still ‘Father’ of the school. A. B. 32 
is addressed to some prominent man in Egypt (Fustat). Its 
beginning is missing. Solomon writes through his son on behalf 
of the Jerusalem Jews who were in such trouble, ‘the like of 
which did not occur since the Jews returned’ to the Holy City 
(i. e. since the Arab conquest, cp. above, p. 44 ff.) The majority 
of the inhabitants died from the plague that raged there. The 
remainder came to Solomon (waww 5x, |. 5, probably in Ramlah, 
see also A. A.20) and reminded him that he had promised to 
go to Egypt and intervene there on their behalf. But certain 
events happened which prevented him from going. His son 
should therefore make the journey instead. He was on his way 
to Aleppo, intending to travel as far as Mesopotamia. But, on 
hearing some report, he returned and is now setting out for 
Egypt in accordance with the people’s request. He has with 
him letters from the congregations (of Palestine) to those of 
Fustat and surrounding places. Solomon appeals to his corre- 
spondent to assist his son in successfully accomplishing the task 
he has undertaken. 

Who the recipient of this epistle was, whether already Ephraim 
b. Shemarya, cannot be ascertained. We learn here of a serious 
plague in the Holy City. Yet, as-Suyiti in his treatise on the 
plagues! mentions none in Syria in the eleventh century prior to 
1056. It is not clear what was the request of the Jerusalem 

1 See Kremer, ‘ Ueber die grossen Seuchen des Orients nach arabischen Quellen,’ 


in Sitsungsber. der Wiener Akad. d. Wissenschaften, philos.-histor. Klasse, XCVI, 1880, 
p. 122. 
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community. It seems to have been more political than monetary 
aid for which they asked. Perhaps they solicited for a remission 
of the taxes. These were fixed and let to tax-farmers. As 
many people died from the plague, the remainder could not 
afford to pay the whole amount, and asked for relief. The bearer 
of this letter, Solomon’s son, was either Abraham (whom we 
found in Egypt also in 1027, above, p. 96), or more likely 
Yahya. We find him later on in Bagdad studying under Hai 
(infra, p. 119, see also F. Q. R, N.S., VIII, 348-9). Probably 
he was already at the time of this letter on his way to Hai’s 
school. But he came back and undertook the mission of the 
Jerusalem community to Egypt. Subsequently he departed to 
Bagdad as originally intended. 

A.B. 33 is an epistle addressed to Solomon b. Yehuda, 
evidently when already Gaon. So far there exists another letter 
to this Gaon, viz. MS. Erzherzog Rainer, which will be con- 
sidered presently. It is only natural that the Fustat Genizah 
should contain those letters sent by the Gaon from Jerusalem or 
Ramlah to Egypt and beyond (in the latter case they were 
copied in Fustat). For some reason or other a few epistles 
addressed to the Gaon found their way to the capital of Egypt. 
The anonymous writer requests Solomon to pray for him to 
recover from his illness. The letter seems to have been written 
on the eve of Passover. The following day, on the feast of 
unleavened bread, Solomon will recite prayers for the Jews of 
Palestine, Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, and elsewhere. The sick 
correspondent of the Gaon requests that in these prayers his 
name should be expressly mentioned just as the elders of Jeru- 
salem, Ramlah, and Egypt enjoy this privilege. The latter 
know him well and hold him in respect. Probably he lived 
in a place near Jerusalem (very likely Ramlah). Thus a letter 
written on the eve of Passover could reach the Gaon on the very 
same day. He wishes Solomon to behold his son Yahya back 
safe and sound. Very likely he was then away in Bagdad 
studying under Hai. We also learn that on Passover many 
elders went up to Mount Olivet to pray there. As we shall see 
farther on, Solomon had three sons, Yahya, Abraham, and 
Mansir. Of the last nothing further is known. Yahya studied 
in Bagdad. But whether he attained any scholarly standing 
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is unknown. Abraham is often referred to in Solomon’s letters. 
He held the dignity of ‘ Fourth’ (above, p.105). Yahya, who seems 
to have been a promising student, perhaps died when still young. 

(2) A number of fragments inform us about dissensions within 
the Palestinian community of Fustat. Ephraim b. Shemarya’s 
position was much assailed by adversaries. A graphic account 
of local conditions is given in a fragment among the MSS. 
Rainer, published over twenty-five years ago.! There is very 
little doubt that it emanates from Fustat, because the writer 
requests Solomon b. Yehuda to thank the ‘dear and righteous 
elder Hesed, the respected dignitary’ for the powerful aid he 
affords him (ll. 41-2). We know now who this Hesed was, viz. 
Abii Nasr, the brother of Abii Sa‘ad b. Sahl al-Tustari. A com- 
parison of the handwriting of this letter with other fragments by 
Ephraim b. Shemarya, as well as internal evidence, make it most 
probable that he is its author. The many corrections show that 
we have before us a copy only and not the original which was 
sent to Palestine. It very likely emanates from the Cairo 
Genizah (cp. the editors remarks, p. 127, and Epstein, R. É. F., 
XXV, 272). 

The writer of the letter calls himself the disciple of the Gaon 
(l. 10). The ‘Sixth’ of the school was then in Fustat. Perhaps 
he is identical with Solomon’s son, Abraham, whom we find 
there in 1027. (Later on Abraham advanced to the dignity of 
‘Fourth’.) Trouble arose in the synagogue on the arrival of a 
certain Reader, Solomon (Sabik), with a letter of recommendation 
from the Gaon. He came to the synagogue to officiate and thus 
obtain some assistance from the congregants, but most of them 
objected to him as being under the ban. Witnesses gave evidence 
that a certain R. Joseph excommunicated this Reader. (Perhaps 
this Joseph is identical with Elijah Hakkohen’s brother who died 
in 1053.) Moreover, the elders of Ramlah wrote that this Sabik 
was excluded from Jewish communion on account of his practice 
of magic. Against all this the writer, as the spiritual head of the 
synagogue, contended that the Gaon would not have given this 
Reader a letter of recommendation had he known anything of 
his excommunication. The result was a great quarrel. Had not 


1 Kaufmann and Müller in Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung Erzherzog Rainer, 
V, 128-9; cp. R. É. J., XXV, 272-6. 
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the writer restrained the disputants, a good many would have 
fallen into the hands of the secular authorities and disgrace 
would have been brought on the community no less than on the 
school. For one of the other readers went so far as to suggest 
doing away with this new-comer. Finally, the writer undertook 
not to allow him. to officiate until a letter arrived from the Gaon, 
with his own signature, accompanied by those of the Ab and the 
Third, to the effect that Sabik’s misdeed had been pardoned. 
Solomon b. Yehuda is asked to write this epistle himself and not 
merely to sign it, so as to have a greater effect on the con- 
gregation. The writer complains that strife is rampant in his 
community. Let the Gaon strongly reprove them and impress 
upon them the need for unity. He should also thank Hesed for 
his efforts to preserve peace. It is evident that we deal here 
with conditions in Fustat. The Jerusalem Gaon would have great 
influence on the congregants of the synagogue, whose spiritual 
head the writer of this letter was. What else could it be but the 
Palestinian synagogue, and who else could the writer be but 
Ephraim b. Shemarya, the Haber of this section in Fustat? 
And we have here a graphic picture of the state of things with 
which Ephraim had to grapple. 

The Gaon, Solomon b. Yehuda, indeed, faithfully stood by 
Ephraim throughout his career and endeavoured to silence his 
opponents. A.B. 34 is a letter from the Gaon to the congregation 
of *xun.t Solomon writes that a letter reached him from Fustat 
(o8) to the effect that a certain Abraham b. Aaron of Basra, 
a ‘reader and preacher’, quarrelled with Ephraim ‘the superior 
Haber, and abused him and the Geonim, both the late and the 
present, who gave him the diploma’ (21D, see above, p. 100, 
note 1). Abraham was therefore excommunicated at the academy 
on Ab goth. The Gaon warns his correspondents not to have 
any intercourse with this person. 


1 The exact place in Egypt is unknown to me. Read, perhaps, ‘NON, us 
Tumai, a Kirah in al-Hauf ash-Sharki, see Guest, J. R. A. S., 1912, 974. The 
local Jewish community goes back to several centuries. About 622 a religious 
dispute between Christians and Jews is said to have resulted in about 375 Jews 
embracing Christianity (see Griveau, ‘Histoire de la conversion des Juifs habitant 
la ville de Tomei en l’Egypte d’après d’anciens manuscrits arabes’, in Revue de 
P’ Orient chrétien, 1908, 298 ff.). 
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Of much more interest is A. B. 35.1. It throws much light on 
the internal affairs of Ephraim’s community. Solomon signs his 
letter to the Haber by alluding to the anxious times they are 
having in Palestine on account of the Arabs (D7) °22), who laid 
waste the country and stopped all intercourse and travel. He is 
constantly praying that victory be vouchsafed to the Caliph’s 
armies. This very likely refers to the grave rebellion of Arab 
chiefs in Palestine and Syria against az-Zahir in 1024-9, which © 
will be discussed in the next chapter. We shall learn of the 
terrible sufferings of the Jews, especially those of Ramlah, 
during these upheavals. But, moreover, Solomon is greatly per- 
turbed by the letters that reach him from Fustat (‘Egypt’) 
communities who are split up into fiercely opposing parties. 
Ephraim’s adversaries wrote to the Gaon threatening him that 
the majority of the people wanted to complain to the government 
about him for giving authority as Haber to an unworthy person 
(i.e. Ephraim). They even hint that because of Ephraim’s 
presents and donations, Solomon writes epistles to Fustat in 
Ephraim’s favour. But all this, says the Gaon, is due to a certain 
‘suspect’ (1wnn) who instigates people to write lampoons against 
the Haber. For a while a state of peace reigned, and Solomon 
already wrote to commend and congratulate those that worked 
for the cause of peace. But a new quarrel broke out. A document 
with many signatures reached him to the effect that everybody 
agreed that Samuel Hakkohen b. Abtalion should be the Dayyan 
(probably instead of Ephraim). The ‘suspect’ further goes about 
to the elders (n'xpt) showing them a letter from Solomon wherein 
he spoke disparagingly of the former ‘heads’ (wwx) of Fustat. 
Such, we know, were Elhanan (I), Shemarya, and Elhanan (II). 
Now Solomon said that the former ‘heads’ were ready to shed 
each other’s blood, and insulted R. Elhanan (probably II) by 
saying, ‘Look at his work and at that of his son’ (nawn). The 


1 This fragment has already been printed in R. É. J., LXVIII, 44-6; see also 
J. Q. R., N. S., VIII, 17, note 17. But a comparison of the two texts will justify 
the reprint (see my remarks, J. Q. R., N. S., VII, 481, note 25; IX, 413). There 
1s, of course, not the slightest justification for making our Ephraim a son of the 
famous Shemarya b. Elhanan (as is done in R. É. J., L c- 45, note 3). Ephraim’s 
father was a native of Gaza cds, MYI, see R. É. J., XLVIII, 171, 1. 10, and ep. 
P. 145, note 1; Bodl, 287378 = J. Q. R., XIX, 250-4). 
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Gaon admits that he wrote in this strain but justifies his words.! 
Everybody knows of the previous grave discord in the community. 
Also the ‘son’ (mawn) had his mind set only on pleasure. 
Solomon bitterly complains of the conditions under which he has 
to labour. He admonishes the Haber to try his best and give 
no further cause for complaints against him, though he is sure 
that the fault lies with his opponents, who prefer quarrel and 
strife. The Gaon intended first to excommunicate by name all 
those that slandered the Haber, but he recognized the futility 
of his bans. Let them, he exclaims, appoint as wx whomever 
they please. ‘I remain in Jerusalem lamenting my lot and the 
(present) times.’ These and similar sentiments expressed in this 
letter, as well as in the following epistles, are eloquent evidence 
of the Gaon’s depressed state of mind. In conclusion, the 
Gaon mentions a letter he sent to the Sheikh Abi ‘Ali Hasan 
ibn al-Tayyib. He is perhaps identical with his namesake 
referred to in a letter to Abraham Hakkohen b. Haggai (above, 
p- 104). 

(3) Before proceeding with the description of the affairs in 
Fustat, two fragments will be discussed which bear on the 
Nesiim. Hitherto it has been the general assumption that 
Daniel b. ‘Azarya was the first Nasi who settled in Palestine, 
and thus revived the Patriarchate as a counterpart to the 
Exilarchate in Babylon (cp. especially Pozn., Babyl. Geonim, 
111 ff.), We have seen above that there existed Nesiim already 
in the end of the tenth century, either in Palestine or in Syria 
(p. 24f.). In the next chapter we collect other data concerning 
the holders of this dignity. Here it is intended to deal with 
a Nasi residing in Jerusalem when Solomon b. Yehuda occupied 
the Gaonate. He is mentioned anonymously several times by 
this Gaon. Sahlan b. Abraham, we have seen above (p. 97), 
had (in 1034 and 1037) the title mwwin nmn, evidently on 
account of his services to the Nasi. It may be taken that in 
Jerusalem there lived a Nasi about this time. A.B. 36? contains 
a letter from Solomon b. Yehuda to some dignitary in Fustat. 
The beginning is missing. He writes that he heard that X. 
(unfortunately the name is illegible) Hannasi was about to leave 


1 See also my remarks in J. Q. R., N. S., VII, 481; IX, 413. 
2 Now printed by me in J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 415. 
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Egypt for Palestine. This pleases him greatly, as there is none 
to be the (political) representative of the Palestinian Jewry. The 
Gaon mentions that he spoke ‘to-day’ (mm na) ‘to the highly 
respected elder’ (in Jerusalem), Sa‘adya b. Israel, requesting him 
to write to ‘our prince and leader, the elder of the house of Israel 
and its glory’, setting forth the Gaon’s attachment to the Nasi 
and his desire of the Nasi settling in Jerusalem. Now the time 
is pressing because the festivals are at hand. Solomon would 
like the Nasi to come before New Year, and bring with him 
a letter from the government that his authority on dissenters 
be effective. ‘My whole desire is that he (the Nasi) should act 
with a high hand and raised horn to break the jaws of the 
evildoer; for my heart is greatly grieved and I cannot write 
all that I feel. Our Nasi will tell him all details.’ This shows 
that the Nasi was already for a short time in Jerusalem, and then 
left for Egypt to obtain recognition by the government. The 
Gaon continues, ‘Let him (i.e. the high dignitary mentioned 
before) act in his kindness. May the Rock hear my prayer for 
him and for (his) brother, the lord, the glory of the house of 
Israel, their children and (their) whole family.’ There is little 
doubt that the high personage who is to obtain from the govern- 
ment support for the Nasi is Abū Sa‘ud b. Sahl al-Tustari, and 
that his brother is Abū Nasr (Hesed). Hence the letter was 
written before 1048. In conclusion, Solomon greets his cor- 
respondent and his son. Very likely Sahlan b. Abraham 
received this letter. As head of the Babylonian community to 
which these influential brothers belonged, Sahlan could support 
the Gaon’s plea. Solomon also wrote about this matter to the 
Haber (l. 5, i.e. Ephraim b. Shemarya). 

Who this Nasi was is not certain. But A.B. 37 makes it 
probable that David, the son of Hezekiah, the Babylonian 
Exilarch, is meant here. The fragment is very badly preserved 
and the end is missing. This much is certain, that it has been 
, written from Jerusalem and addressed to David the Nasi b. 
Flezekiah the Exilarch. The writer is very grieved at David's 
departure from Jerusalem, where the internal conditions of the 
community are very bad. In style the epistle consists of a 
skilful combination of Biblical verses. David’s father is not 


1 See also my remarks in J. Q. R., lc., 414-17. 
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called Nasi, but nbn wes, which seems to indicate that he was 
Exilarch in Babylon. But his son, having resided in Jerusalem, 
could assume the title Patriarch. (The same difference of titles 
between father and son we find in the memorial-list, A. B. 
20, II, 1.) As this epistle found its way to Fustat (and it is 
evidently the original), it is clear that David left Jerusalem for 
Egypt. His father, Hezekiah, was then still alive. He is known 
as the exilarch of Bagdad in the time of Hai. (A letter of his, 
dated 1020, has been printed in R. É. F., LV, 51.) After Hai’s 
death (1038) he occupied the Gaonate for some time (for the 
latest discussion of this point, see Pozn., Babyl. Geonim, 1 ff.). 
It is quite likely that David is identical with the Nasi referred 
to in the previous letter from Solomon b. Yehuda. He went 
to Egypt to obtain letters patent from the government for his 
office. The two influential brothers Abi Sa‘ad and Abi Nasr, 
as Babylonians, naturally supported the son of the Bagdad 
Exilarch. Of course, both his father and Hai Gaon must have 
highly recommended him to the Babylonian section at Fustat. 
Also Sahlan b. Abraham, as Alluf of this community, took much 
interest in David becoming Nasi in Jerusalem and wielding 
political authority! side by side with the spiritual leadership of 
the Gaon. In short, the attempt was made to establish a dual 
leadership in Palestine, after the example of Babylon. And 
evidently the Gaon was willing to accept this new arrangement. 
But it seems to have worked for a short time only. Solomon b. 
Yehuda refers a few times to the Nasi in his letters. But nothing 
further is heard of David. Perhaps A.B. 37 tells us of his final 


_ departure from Jerusalem. Only after the Gaon’s death (in 1051) 


Daniel b. ‘Azarya combined the Gaonate and the Patriarchate in 
the Holy City for about eleven years. After his death in 1062 
Elijah Hakkohen became Gaon, but the Patriarchate remained 
vacant. Daniel’s son, David, acted in Egypt as Nasi, from about 
1080 till his deposal in 1094. This will be discussed more fully 
in the next chapter. 


1 On account of this David is styled (1. 3) ‘the Nagid of God’s people’. But the 
real Nagid over the whole of Egyptian Jewry was then either Samuel, the son 
of the famous Paltiel, or Yehoseph b. Samuel (see infra, p. 184). The other title, 
‘the pride of Jacob’, is evidently complimentary, and does not denote that he 
occupied the Gaonate. 
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(4) A group of fragments (A.B. 38-42) give us further in- 
formation about the internal conditions in Fustat and the part 
played by Solomon b. Yehuda. A.B. 38 is from the Gaon to 
Ephr. b. Shemarya, whom he addresses ‘our friend and beloved, 
authorised in our academy ... who is zealous for our cause and 
stands by us with help, who accepts our authority and steadfastly 
adheres.to our love’. We learn of a Haber from the Palestine 
school who in Fustat accepted the title Alluf from the Babylonian 
school. Both Ephr. b. Shemarya and the Gaon are indignant, 
though the latter is more lenient towards this scholar who 
changed his allegiance. Solomon writes that after the festivals 
he sent Ephr. letters in reply to his epistles. Therein Ephr. 
wrote about the man that ‘despised the waters of Shiloah 
(i. e. Jerusalem) to drink the waters of the river (Euphrates, i.e. 
Babylon)’. He is the loser thereby, for he is satisfied with 
the title Alluf instead of Haber. In Solomon’s opinion, of 
course, the former title is inferior to the latter. Though that 
person disparaged his alma mater (o8 393 bpn), insinuating that 
it had deteriorated (anin nnw), and greatly commended the 
‘stepmother’ (48 nwx, i.e. the Babylonian school as compared 
with the Palestinian), God will restore the prestige of the ancient 
seat of learning.1 Solomon further recapitulates what he wrote 
in the preceding letter about the delay in the arrival of 193 dinars 
(from Fustat). This is the remainder of a loan (by the Jerusalem 
community) for which ‘our Nasi’ stood surety. The creditor is 
very urgent. Also a certain Aaron returned to somebody his 
due. The Gaon reassures Ephraim to have no fear that the 
consignments of money from the Fustat community would not be 
used for their proper purposes. Whomsoever the Nasi will order 
to give the amount to, it will duly be handed over. We find 
that there were frictions about the donations arriving from Egypt. 
Sometimes the Gaon would keep a consignment (pw) for 
himself, to which the members of the school (amann 93) or the 
community at large would put forward claims. The conclusion 
of our fragment is somewhat obscure. Anyhow we find a Nasi 
in Jerusalem who evidently was at the head of the congregation ; 
he stood surety for their loans (to meet the taxes) and also 
supervised the distribution of the donations that arrived. 


1 See also my remarks in J. Q. R., N. S., IX, 414. 
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A. B. 39 also deals with the acceptance of the Alluf-title by 
a Fustat Haber. Evidently he was at the head of a community 
which thus came under the jurisdiction of Babylon. This meant 
a loss of income to the school of Jerusalem. Hence there arose 
some friction between Solomon and Hai, though previously they 
seem to have been on very friendly terms, and the former even 
sent his son Yahya to study under the Great Bagdad Gaon. 
Highly interesting is therefore this fragment, unfortunately very 
badly preserved; beginning and end are missing, but the hand- 
writing as well as the contents leave no doubt that the writer is 
Solom. b. Yehuda and the recipient Ephraim b. Shemarya. 
The Gaon begins by alluding to the loyalty the people of Juda 
showed to their king (David). Not that he is a king nor are the 
others (i.e. the Babylonian Gonim), but this by way of example. 
What fault have they found in him? Has he given undue 
trouble or praised one at the expense of the other? His whole 
desire is peace. He alludes to Babylonians in Palestine (but the 
text is here defective, 1l. 6-7). The dissenters do not consider 
that by transferring a community from him to another Gaon 
(nawy), the result will be that he will suffer want. But, on the 
other hand, he has no obligation on them. Whither they send 
their legal questions, they receive their responsa (as is well 
known the questions would be accompanied by donations). 
‘Why complain, my brother the Haber?’ By their forsaking 
the Palestine academy and accepting the authority of the school 
of the Diaspora (n naw»), the burden of responsibility is eased 
from the man in authority (nawa wrm», i.e. the Gaon). Solomon 
only wishes that his request be fulfilled and: some worthy person 
relieve him from his office. He has constantly to contend with 
urgent creditors and slanderers (nsn ‘397). He thanks Ephraim 
and his confederates for the gift they have sent him. The Gaon 
further mentions that Ephraim in his letter spoke of epistles 
from R. Hai to Fustat. Solomon uses here bitter remarks that 
they (i.e. the authorities of the Babylonian school) try to extend 
their influence, if it were possible, over the whole inhabitable 
world in order to augment their income. He, however, is 
satisfied with as little as possible. Evidently the Gaon reproaches 
here Hai and his academy for detaching a community that 
formerly belonged to the jurisdiction of the Palestine school. 
Unfortunately the fragment is much damaged. 
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A. B. 40 deals with the same person who exchanged the 
Palestinian diploma for a Babylonian one. Solomon writes again 
to Ephraim, whom he calls ‘ the choice of the Palestinian academy, 
active’, and serving his people with all his might. The Gaon 
sent epistles from Jerusalem, and one of them in Arabic (an). 
Further, from Ramlah he wrote to him.t On the invitation 
of the elders Solomon went there, and was received in honour. 
The town has been corrupted by ‘the congregation of law- 
breakers’ (o'y2 ny). <A. fast was proclaimed, and a large 
assembly decided to excommunicate all evildoers. Who these 
people were is entirely obscure. Perhaps the followers of 
Malik ar-Ramli, the sectarian chief, are meant here.2 From this 
city Solomon sent three epistles, one to Ephraim in Arabic (man), 
as a reply to the dignitary (wn) Ephraim Hakkohen (who was 
a Dayyan in Cairo-Fustat, cp. above, p. 41, note 1, and zzfra, 
p. 131), a second one to this Ephraim, whose brother is also 
referred to. As we shall see farther on, Ephraim’s brother was 
Menasse, an uncle of Elijah and Joseph (b. Solomon Hakkohen 
Gaon), well known from Megillat Ebyatar. Solomon b. Yehuda 
seems to have had some altercation with this Ephraim. The 
third epistle was a long declaration, with the Gaon’s signature, 
to be recited before the whole congregation (of the Palestinians 
at Fustat), concerning the man that ‘ despised the name of Haber 
and chose the name of Alluf. God knows that he is very dear 
to me. Two letters before have I torn up, for when writing, sharp 
expressions come into my mind, and I put them down. But 
afterwards I remember our former friendship, and say to myself, 
“It is not right to-denounce benefactors and cast off friends.” 
Though he started the dissension, his ambition carried him away 
because his desire was not fulfilled. ...If he found it advisable 
to be honoured by outside Geonim (yin awr), he ought not to 
have mentioned anybody else. But this man went on to praise 


1 From that city the Gaon also dispatched three epistles to Abraham Hakkohen 
b. Haggai, see about him above, pp. 96, 102, and 104. i 

2 Towards the end of the eighth century Ramlāh had a prominent sectarian, 
Malik ar-Ramli, who seems to have had a following of his own (see Pozn., in 
Luncz’s Jerusalem, X, 92-3). In Kirkisani’s time (i.e. that of Sa‘adya and Ben- 
Meir) the sect was still in existence. But whether about a century later Malik’s 
adherents were still to be found in Ramlah or elsewhere in Palestine is so far 
unknown. 
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and eulogize those that honoured him by his new title? He also 
found fault with Ephraim without- justification. Yet the Gaon 
cannot utterly condemn him. ‘Love sets at nought the line 
(of strict justice, awn ns ndpbpo mann)? With the present 
letter are enclosed two epistles, one to Samuel b. Abraham of 
Tahort (a correspondent of Hai Gaon, see F. Q.R., N.S., VIII, 357), 
and another to Samuel Hakkohen b. Abtalion, the well-known 
Rosh Hakkahal. In conclusion, Solomon thanks Ephraim for 
having restored peace, in a private affair, between father and son. 
The Gaon makes it his practice to repeat in his letters what he 
wrote in his former epistles. Probably he was afraid that some 
might be lost on the way. He therefore took the precaution 
of recapitulating his former words. The letter to Samuel 
b. Abraham of Tahort Ephraim would probably forward to 
Ifrikiyya. We obtain an inkling of how correspondence was 
transmitted from one country to another. 

A.B. 41 clearly deals with the same topic. Beginning and 
end are missing; but the handwriting is that of Solomon (or 
of his secretary who wrote the former epistles). The corre- 
spondent is a Haber, while from the tone of the epistle it 
appears that it was sent to Ephraim b.Shemarya. He evidently 
asked that the new Alluf (formerly Haber) should be deprived 
of his title and deposed. Solomon opposes this strongly, and 
draws an interesting sketch of Ephraim and his opponent. It 
seems that the ‘Gaon of the Diaspora’ (l. 3), i.e. Hai, wrote 
a letter against Ephraim. Solomon explains that this was due 
to hasty anger. He ought to have only recommended the new 
Alluf, and not mentioned anybody else (i.e. his opponent). 
Now this Alluf should not be proceeded against. ‘ If he repents, 
discards the name of Alluf, and returns to the allegiance of the 
Palestine academy, far be it that he be deposed. You, our 
friend and Haber (colleague), ought to thank God for having 
endowed you with patience, forbearance, and an anxious mind 
to serve*the people in all their needs. These qualities your 
opponent possesses not. Your and his own friends will testify 
that each of you has certain qualities. The one is conciliatory 
(i.e. Ephraim), the other impatient; the first alert in all com- 
munal affairs, as in the case of imposition, gifts for officials, and 
calling upon them at their residences; he also knows how to 
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arbitrate and restore peace in lawsuits. But the other is too 
impatient to be a proper Dayyan; he cannot also interview 
officials, katibs, and tax-collectors; on the other hand, he has 
other qualities for which he is cherished and respected by the 
people. Not everybody can command all qualities. Therefore 
he that possesses some of them ought to be grateful for them, 
and strive to preserve peace.’ In this way, it must be conceded, 
diplomatic and skilful, the Gaon tried to restore peace between 
Ephraim and his opponent. The latter must have belonged 
to a highly respected family in Egypt, whereas Ephraim was 
a native of Gaza, and not a countryman of the people. 

(5) The dissensions in the Fustat community seem to have been 
chronic, lasting for several years with intervals of patched-up 
peace. But before proceeding with the discussion of the 
fragments that have a bearing on them, a few other letters from 
the Gaon and his school will be considered. A.B. 42 is from 
Solomon b. Yehuda to Abraham b. Sahlan and to his brother- 
in-law Sa‘adya (b. Ephraim the Haber), Abraham was no longer 
alive in 1032 (above, p. 97). The fragment is very damaged. 
Greetings are sent to Abraham’s son (i.e. Sahlan). The Gaon 
refers to earthquakes (nwy) which they experienced. As will be 
shown in the next chapter, Palestine was visited by a great 
earthquake in 1033. But since Abraham was no longer alive 
then, the allusion is here to some earlier event. Solomon reports 
that he sent four letters. Subsequently, in Marheshvan, a young 
man from Tyre, Khalaf b. Moses, was the bearer of two epistles 
(from the Gaon) to certain elders. Two others were addressed 
to the elder Shemarya b. Yefet concerning a man, Isaac of 
Wadi’Ikura‘? (in Arabia), who had left his family in ‘Amman (the 
capital of the Balka) already four years previously. Greetings 
are sent to Mebasser, and to Obadya. and his son Joseph. On 
verso we read bitter remarks by the Gaon about the state of 
affairs in Jerusalem. He apparently fled from Jerusalem (to 
Ramlah) because he suffered there much. ‘You (Abraham) 
have visited me, and know all my doings.’ Through Menasse 
Hakkohen a letter (from the Gaon) was sent to the dignitary 
Ephraim Hakkohen (his brother). 

A.B. 43 is again from the Gaon, as the handwriting proves, 


? About this Jewish community see J. Q. R., N. S., VII, 489. 
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to X. b. Abraham, a great friend of his. The correspondent 
evidently came to Egypt to settle a lawsuit. Solomon learned 
with pleasure of his safe arrival at So‘an (Fustat). He advises 
him quickly to wind up his affair, and not stay long there 
(cp. ll. 11-31). Greetings are sent to him from Abraham and 
Mansur. These are apparently the Gaon’s sons. A letter also 
reached him, at the end of Marheshwan, from Yahya at Bagdad, 
saying that he was studying the Halakot Gedolot before Hai, 
who also enclosed an epistle. This must have been before 
Solomon’s friction with Hai, as described above. Ephraim 
Hakkohen is again mentioned. Also greetings are sent to 


_ Abraham b. Sahlan, to Sa‘adya (his brother-in-law), to Mebasser 


b. Ephraim the Haber, and also to the sons of Israel(?). Perhaps 
the recipient of this letter was Samuel b. Abraham of Tahort. 
We have seen that the Gaon was in correspondence with him. 
We have also found him passing Kabes on his way from Tahort 
to Egypt (¥.Q.R., N.S., VIII, 357). In Fustat Samuel had 
several friends and acquaintances. Perhaps when Solomon men- 
tioned (above, p. 117) that he dispatched an epistle from Ramlah 
to this Samuel, he referred to our fragment here. 

A.B. 44 is again from the Gaon to Abraham b. Sahlan. The 
Gaon writes that in a previous epistle he thanked him for the 
donation of the Fustat community that had been sent through the 
elder Solomon b. Sa‘adya (see above, p. 96) to Levi b. Menahem 
(evidently a communal leader in Jerusalem). The purpose of the 
present letter is on behalf of a certain Sadaka b. Menahem 
(perhaps a brother of the above Levi). This person greatly 
eulogizes Abraham for his kindness. He repents his former 
misdeeds and relates that the ‘mighty elder’ (7180 ipin) promised 
him to write to some of his representatives to find him (Sadaka) 
some employment in Egypt. Abraham is requested by the Gaon 
to interest himself in this Sadaka. Greetings are sent to Abra- 
ham’s two sons, i.e. Sahlan and Nehemiah (above, p. 97), and 
to his brother-in-law (i.e. Sa‘adya). The ‘mighty elder’ is most 
likely Abū Sa‘ad b. Sahl al-Tustari, who, as a man of great 
wealth, could give employment to several people on his estates 
and in other business concerns. In another small epistle (note 5) 
the Gaon mentions that he wrote to this ‘mighty elder’ to sup- 
port a certain R. Simha. The above Sadaka was evidently a 
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native of Jerusalem who was for some time in Egypt endeavour- 
ing to find there a living. A. B. 45 is a letter from a member of 
the Jerusalem school to David b. Aaron in Fustat, with whom the 
Gaon also corresponded. The writer mentions that his epistles 
were delayed on account. of the upheavals they experienced. 
This refers probably to the revolution in ‘Palestine in 1024-29. 
‘Thank God, we are alive. Afterwards we went to Damascus 
and restored peace. The Gaon is very pleased with your letters. 
I wrote to you during the festivals; perhaps the letter will reach 
‘ you. This week Sadaka b. Menahem arrived here. He greatly 
praises you for your kindness. Please continue todo so.’ Here 
the letter breaks off. No doubt this Sadaka was about to return 
soon to Egypt. 

(6) We come now to discuss further the internal affairs of the 
Palestinian community of Fustat. A group of fragments inform 
us of the dissensions between Ephraim b. Shemarya and another 
Haber. It is doubtful whether the latter is identical with the 
scholar who changed his title from Haber to Alluf (as discussed 
under (4)). A son of Solomon b. Yehuda went to Egypt on 
bthalf of certain prisoners in Jerusalem (probably the victims of 
heavy impositions), but his mission was unsuccessful owing to 
the communal strife in Fustat. Several letters from the Gaon 
refer to this topic. A.B. 46 is by him, as the handwriting shows, 
though the signature is missing. Ephraim b. Shemarya is evi- 
dently the recipient of the letter. Greetings are sent also to his 
son-in-law. We have found above (p. 96) Abr. b. Solomon Gaon 
in Fustat in1027. Probably the fragments refer to events in that 
year. Solomon is very bitter in this epistle. He adjures his 
correspondent to send home at once his son. Let not the Jeru- 
salem people say that he stops there for his own interest. ‘For 
I have enough of shame. Between wolf and shepherd, the lamb 
is torn into pieces: between the two Haberim the prisoners 
suffer. He impresses upon Ephraim to keep pace with his 
opponent. Now, after receiving thanks for what he has 
done to his son before, let him earn more gratitude from 
the Gaon by providing his son with the means of returning 
home. 

A. B. 47, an important letter in Solomon’s handwriting (begin- 
ning and end missing), informs us about a serious charge levelled 
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against Ephraim, who is evidently the Haber meant here. It 
appears that he, together with other people, were imprisoned in 
consequence of the accusation. The Gaon denounces the slan- 
derers and informers. How grieved he was when hearing what 
had happened ‘to our Haber, who had been ordained in our 
academy’ (1. 6)! But news reached him of the ‘salvation brought 
about by righteous and intelligent people’ (II. 9-10). The ‘regent 
who is victorious in the realm’ (l. 12) took care to examine 
himself the witness who brought forth the charges. The falseness 
of his evidence became clear, and he was dismissed in disgrace. 
The ‘regent’ reported the result to the Caliph, who forthwith 
ordered the release of the imprisoned. The Gaon describes how 
he publicly commended the Caliph for his gracious act, and also 
the viceroy (pon). The latter seems to be identical with the 
‘regent’ (Vm) who conducted the examination of the witness 
(see ll. 20-24). He seems to have been the commander-in-chief 
ofthearmies. Solomon recited prayers for them in the synagogue 
at Ramlāh on the Sabbath, apy’ xy". The letter is evidently 
written from this town. The Gaon is to order the people in 
Jerusalem also publicly to thank the Caliph and the viceroy for 
their gracious act. ‘Several influential Jews in Fustat worked in 
Ephraim’s favour. These were also included in the public prayer 
recited by the Gaon. ‘We also blessed our master, lord and 
leader’ David Hallevi b. Isaac (whom we know from the former 
fragments above, p. 88ff.), and also the ‘respected elders’ Shelah, 
Sa‘adya, and Joseph, the sons of Israel (read ‘33 for j3, 1. 30), 
known as al-Dastura (77NDN"), i.e. nobles, Thanks were finally 
accorded to all the officials, Katibs, and other elders (of both 
sections, i.e. Rabbinite and Karaite, men ‘ny ‘pr, 1. 32), who 
helped to bring about the freedom of the prisoners. What 
the charges against them were is not stated. But the whole 
affair must have been the outcome of the conflict between 
Ephraim and a fellow-Haber (who is unnamed, perhaps Samuel 
b. Abtalion). The Gaon urges his correspondents to do away 
with strife and persist in maintaining peace. It behoves the 
Haberim to join hands and work for the community’s religious 
and moral welfare and settle their lawsuits. In this epistle the 
two brothers, Abi Sa‘ad and Abū Nasr, are not mentioned. 
Very likely this event took place before they attained such 
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influence in the court.* This tends to strengthen our suggestion 
that it was in 1027 when Solomon’s son Abraham was in Fustat 
and, as we shall see presently, stayed there a whole year. 
Interesting is the fact that influential Karaite elders in Fustat 
took active part in the communal affairs of Rabbinite congre- 
gations. 

A. B. 48, defective at the end, but clearly in Solomon b. 
Yehuda’s handwriting, deals with conditions a few weeks later. 
It is addressed to Abraham b. Sahlan. A consignment of 
money for Solomon has been lost on the way. Thence to meet 
pressing needs, the Gaon had to use temporarily an amount of 
money presented to the Jerusalem people. As a result we hear 
of recrimination of the donor in Egypt. Solomon mentions that 
letters arrived from Abraham and his son, the Resh Kallah 
(i.e. Sahlan). Then there reached him an epistle from his own 
son about the loss of the dinars. He therefore decided to use 
the other money to tide over the critical time. But hardly had 
he began to do so when his son wrote him about the complaints 
of the donor. This letter reached him through a certain Abraham 
b. Isaac, to whom the Gaon gave 5 dinars as well as a new 
cloak (ny) and a garment of his son’s. Together this would 


* Very likely the first of the ‘noblemen’, Shelah b. Israel (p. 121), is identical 
with their father Sahl. His brothers were Sa‘adya and Joseph, the same people 
whom we found in A.B. 1 (see above, p. 81) as the uncles of Abi Sa‘ad and Abū 
Nasr. A signatory of a document of our period (see infra, p. 1 50), Joseph b. Israel 
al-Tustari is probably identical with our Joseph b. Israel. Cp. also above, p- 38, 
note r, We thus learn that a Jew of Tustar, Israel, had three sons who settled in 
Fustat, and attained there a high position. The first of these brothers, Shelah, was 
the father of the famous Abi Sa‘ad and Abi Nasr. His Arabic name was Sahl; 
indeed the similarity of the names is obvious. From A. B. 49 (see infra, p. 125) we 
gather that on some occasion Solomon b. Yehuda honoured our Sahl by giving him 
the flattering name W^, upright! The Gaon states that he was guided by the 
etymology of Sahl (Ja) in Arabic being = 9\W⁄, a plain. Since then Sahl went 
also by the Hebrew name of Yashar, whereas his original name was Shelah. Our 
present epistle seems to have been written before he received this honorary name. 
Perhaps by the sons of Israel (?), above, p. 119, these three brothers are meant, 
Their full names are given in the address (verso) of an Arabic letter sent to them by 
Misa and Isaac the sons of Barhin (T.-S, 12. 133): Sgadwan. soya) ‘Dy owh 
DANDI NOON DNDN panonds: Syne v3 TYDI Rom Sap Srp YIN) apy INA 
J) pma a PMY) ow j2. Thus Abū’l Fadl Sahl was the father of Abū Sa‘ad 


and Abi Nasr, while his brothers went by the names Abi Ya‘kib Joseph and Abi 
Sahl Sa‘id (Saʻadya) respectively. 
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make 10 d. Abraham is to keep these garments as a pledge till 
Solomon repays the 1g d., and is to inform the people in Fustat 
of this transaction. Also a certain R. Levi (perhaps identical 
with the elder Levi b. Menahem, above, p. 119) sent an epistle. 
And the Gaon thought that their letters reached their destination. 
But instead, epistle follows epistle from Egypt, enlarging upon 
the peremptory demand of the donor to return the money. On 
Tebet roth there reached him epistles about this affair from 
Abraham b. Sahlan and from his own son. The Gaon is much 
pained and is afraid lest the strife in the Fustat community, that 
had just been allayed, break out again. ‘Since my son came to 
Fustat all these evils befell me.’ Solomon b. Sa‘adya (cp. above, 
p- 96) is to be given permission to spend some dinars for 
a certain purpose. 

Similar accusations against the Gaon we find in a letter, dated 
Ab 1035, from some person of Kairowān to Ephraim b. 
Shemarya (F. Q.R., XIX, 255-6, cp. N. S., IX, 163).! The writer, 


1 A few lines have been cited above (p. 94, note 1). Here the remainder is given : 
3393 pon]... (@... TYN ‘pan wes TI... [aN o 
‘new yp qan] yam... (3)... 21 3 Sa And tas alsin 
mim> ‘nen nosy by apy an now TT anda nw... (8)... Tdwa 
ame oy ans Jb nana. npbnon mae ody ST (9) oy? my 3 AD AIR 
Aw wx ws and mw xd or... (co) myer jad Sannen PrN 
nym vos vans nawy D mom vides yoy ar) PN DNA ‘Sy pa 
Ww ANX ans m (2) [3]n2 Jn ans wn aN nbw Sawa sow 
(23) [ba] anann yen nypo prads bmw b apy Joona (r. wuwn) 
soje] (14)... 192 om an 7d and sb na nyaa pwn bN npo Jat 
[aT] aya ba x5 man sat qe nby aby imme ney sb mbwa 
se pow Sy ayn Jon (17) Sew ey... 26)... De DN (x. npr) 
yom Sb mp yo modes SANN 5x1 pay qD) si 9D (18) Dwa pnm 
yay y now > DBD AMADA SY 922/710] (29) DYN INI `D b snm qb 
Ayer wen onpd) (20) MANA ba AI AY! ID OD DWY wD ponn 
syns) (21) DIPOA WN] ON) WEI maa yx yn pon San yew wyb 
[apan abon abbm onan noes ayy avin wna ny aT DY 
pend sa ovata spy > nman qo wwe mn Sax T30 1nd say DN (22) 
voy awnn bs... (24)... AMY? MAW (r. AIT) AIM wyIA Sy (23) 
wno Ja mean Ponys baa pans poan nbw poy bx apna (2s) 
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who seems to have been an intimate friend of Ephraim, mentions 
that he read in the Haber's letter (to him) about the conditions 
which the two parties accepted. How greatly he is pleased with 
the peace that has been restored (in the Fustat community). 
More about this we shall learn from the following fragments. 
‘I sent you'a letter yesterday through Mauhub who travels 
together with Ben Isaiah. I have received no epistle from the 
Gaon of Palestine (i.e. Solomon b. Yehuda). Had you not 
mentioned (in your letter) that you had transmitted my letter 
to him, I should have thought his silence was due to his not 
having received one from me. I now enclose another letter to 
him. Please forward it. Samuel al-Barki told me some news, 
while the rest I gather from your writing. Be not upset that 
the Nagid (of Kairowan, i.e. Jacob b. ‘Amram, who was in office 
about this time, see F. Q. R., N.S., IX, 162-3) did not write to 
to you. Perhaps the messenger did not do his duty. Be not 
revengeful. I know your habit of forbearance. I have also been 
told that letters came from the Nagid in Mahdiya (near 
Kairow4n) to the effect that a donor sent 60 d. for all the members 
of the school (of Jerusalem), but the Gaon kept them for himself. 
When the Nagid comes back from Mahdiya I shall discuss the 
whole matter with him. Far be it from the Gaon to do such a 
thing. But you had better write me the facts, so that I be able 
to refute the scandalmongers.’ This is the drift of this letter. 
The writer is perhaps Samuel b. Abraham of Tahort, who on his 
travels visited Kairowan and during his stay in Fustat became 
acquainted with Ephraim b. Shemarya. Some proof for our 
suggestion is the fact that the writer’s son bore the name of 
Abraham, which would fit in with this Samuel whose father was 
also an Abraham (cp. also above, p. 119). 

From the above letter of 1035 we learn that at last an agree- 
ment was entered upon by both parties (or sections). Probably 
then communal peace was finally restored in Fustat. But we 
still have to discuss several fragments that are of a previous 
date. A.B. 49 (a long letter in the Gaon’s handwriting, but 
unfortunately torn across its whole length so that the lines are 


‘yn mg (probably r. nan) “IMA amaan 39 Dbw Sapm (26) MNA 
mpyd ide now ax ‘yn (a7) 12 none iy onde. 
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preserved in halves only, also beginning and end missing) deals 
with an interim settlement of the dispute between the two 
Haberim. It seems that it was agreed upon that they should 
together serve on the Bet-Din, whereas formerly each administered 
justice in his own synagogue. Ephraim b. Shemarya obviously 
resented this infringement of his authority as spiritual head of 
the Palestinian community, and we shall see presently that the 
new régime did not work satisfactorily. We-give here a résumé 
of A. B. 49 as far as it is possible from the part preserved. The 
Gaon probably writes to Ephraim. He mentions that he ordained 
several fasts at Ramlah (cp. above, p. 116). Also the sects, 
Rabbinites and Karaites, are referred to. ‘They asked (Solomon?) 
to be one day with the former and another with the latter’ 
(verso, |. 2 ff.) The two sects intermarry (l. 5). Apparently 
Ephraim complained to the Gaon that a letter of his to the 
congregation favoured his opponent. Solomon apologizes that 
he had only written for the sake of peace. ‘I knew not that it 
would turn out so’ (Il. 13-14). The Haberim should be together 
on the Bet-Din that there be peace between them (l. 16). The 
Gaon also apparently changed a certain man’s Arabic name into 
Hebrew, viz. from Sahl into Yashar, because Ww") in Hebrew = 
Jes, bao in Arabic (ll. 26-7). Probably he refers here to Sahl 
al-Tustari the father of Abū Sa‘ad and Abi Nasr (cp. above, 
p. 122, note1), The latter seems to have taken the part of Ephraim 
in this affair (we have seen above, p: 108 f., how he supported our 
Haber), and had some resentment against the Gaon (see A. B. 50 
and infra, p.128f.). Therefore the Gaon probably points out how 
he respected his father Sahl by bestowing upon him the name 
w ‘upright’. The Gaon further mentions the Dayyan Ephraim 
Hakkohen, ‘ whose brother left (the maintenance of) his family to 
me’ (Il. 32-5) We shall presently see that this Ephraim’s 
brother, Menasse, had to go to Egypt. On recto Solomon seems 
to write about his son, who, after the hardships he encountered 
on his journey to Egypt, spent there more than a year for the 
sake of certain prisoners, but did not succeed in his mission. The 
people had to sell all they possessed to redeem themselves 
(l.11 f.). Also Solomon b. Sa‘adya is alluded to. The 19 dinars 
the Gaon promises to repay with God’s help (ll. 17-18). The 
rest deals with a private affair. Only towards the end (l. 40) 
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Solomon again mentions his stay in Ramlah. There is no doubt 
that this fragment dates from the time when Abraham, the son 
of the Gaon, went to Fustat on behalf of certain Jerusalem Jews 
who were imprisoned, and when the consignment of 19 d. was 
lost, as described above. Abraham, however, seems to have 
already returned to Palestine. 

It is very difficult to piece together a connected narrative from 
the letters at our disposal. Many links are still missing. More- 
over, seldom is one of them dated, and by internal evidence only, 
as it appears to us, they are arranged in the Appendix. But 
this much can be gathered with certainty. The opponent of 
Ephraim was made Haber by the Jerusalem school at the 
instigation of the Ab, who was about to leave for Egypt. The 
Gaon was against the appointment, but had to give way. In 
Fustat a sort of agreement was made that both Ephraim and the 
new Haber act together on the Bet-Din. But soon discord 
broke out again. The new Haber wanted to usurp all power. 
In the long run he seems to have been defeated. Who this 
person was is very obscure. It is possible that he is identical 
with the Haber who became Alluf. Solomon declared that he 
be not deposed if he renounced his new title. Assuming that 
he did not obey, he was removed from being a Haber of the 
Palestinian school. Subsequently it may be that the Ab worked 
in his favour and carried through that he be reinstalled. The 
Ab then left for Egypt, where he must have stayed for some 
time and where he died, as we shall see farther on. This con- 
struction of the data will gain in probability as we proceed in the 
discussion of the following fragments. First, Saadyana XLII 
should be analysed as it has a bearing on our topic. Some 
erroneous constructions are placed upon it by Pozn. (R. É. F., 
XLVIII, 158-9). I have re-examined the fragment, and the 
following new readings are given below.! In that letter Solomon 


1 Lia ‘ay nave [nono SP "ann OMAN; 1.2... PNI NWI; 1.5 for 
ADMI r. NINI; 1. 8 for HÀ r. YA (reached); for NÐNDND r. [N]ÐNDND; 1. 22 
[D]INA ASI ; 1 24 for m0 r. INID ; L go Wann can also be read WON; 1 32 for 
VUD r. MWD, protesting; 1. 41 for «es wp xd) r. [man ayd Nbi ; L42for 
vee tow DY r. m wow bY; L 45 for mya r. Ya; L 46 for 995 r. ab; 1. 47 the 
continuation of VWN 92 nwyd is on the right-hand margin of ATIY abn TN ; ° 
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addresses Ephraim as the ‘choice of the Palestine academy that 
remain depressed as a barren woman and forsaken as a widow 
(mn)? without (help and support). But formerly it was mistress 
issuing decisions about all kinds of law. ‘All her friends dealt 
treacherously with her to bring every one of her disciples into 
disrepute.’ But he (Ephraim) remained steadfast in his allegiance. 
Ephraim’s letter to Solomon’s son arrived after he had left on a 
journey aboard ship. Times are critical for the school and there 
is no support. Hence he had to make a journey because the 
Gaon could not travel himself ; there was no way by land, there- 
fore his son had to go by boat. He evidently did not go to 
Egypt because, firstly, he could have travelled by land; and, 
secondly, the Gaon does not mention that he would call on 
Ephraim. Hence we can only assume that the Gaon’s son went 
to Italy and perhaps to Spain to appeal personally for the 
maintenance of the school. Solomon continues that he consulted 
the ‘Third’ about the contents of Ephraim’s letter, and they 
were astonished at the proceedings in Fustat. Solomon does not 
mention the Ab. We shall soon see that he was then in Egypt. 
Somebody was going to deprive Ephraim of a diocese which he 
obtained from the Gaon and his school. But first Solomon 
urges upon Ephraim to give no cause for dissension. The Gaon 
does it in a gentle manner and assures Ephraim that he is aware 
of his abilities and tact. Ephraim’s letter reached -him on 
Sivan 24, and on the following day, Monday, Sivan 25, they 
met in @ cave in great assembly, took out Scrolls of the Law, 
and excommunicated those that stirred up strife and sent false 
letters about in the name of innocent people. For certain things 
were written as emanating from R, Nathan the Haber (in Fustat), 
but when the letter was sent to him for verification, he was 
greatly annoyed, since he never wrote it. He publicly disowned 
it and asked for a ban in order to free himself from the suspicion. 
We also, continues the Gaon, will excommunicate those that 
report untruths about innocent people to fan up strife and 
discord. It is not clear why the Gaon had to meet in a cave 
for the purpose of announcing the ban. But probably this was 
due to a general government order forbidding the ban to be 


L 49 ANWIN is correct. Verso: L r MYT) 902 WANA... PID ww; L 2 
[pao mjw sana; 1.3 [3] yw; cp. also Worman, J. Q. R., XIX, 727, top. 
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proclaimed on Mount Olivet, as will be discussed in the next 
paragraph (p. 138). Ephraim also mentioned in his letter the 
supervision of the markets (i.e. bazaars of butchers) and the 
people appointed for this task. Somebody appointed his son, 
and in this way upset the communal arrangement of affairs. The 
benefits from the supervision of the market were due to Ephraim 
as settled by the elders. ‘ Has that man’, asks the Gaon, ‘not 
enough, to deprive another communal servant (i.e. our Ephraim) 
of his due? This place is in my name (i.e. the Palestinian 
Gaon) and the other is in his name, the latter belonging to the 
Babylonians, the former to the Palestinians. Does he indeed 
desire to eradicate the rights of the Palestinian academy in 
Egypt? The result will be that he himself will lose thereby.’ 
‘How I laboured when mentioning him on Hoshana Rabba till 
I declared him as Haber. He ought to have helped you and 
not take away what belongs to you and give it to a suspect.’ 
The allusions here are obscure. But it seems that the Ab in 
Fustat acted against the interests of Ephraim, and that his 
protégé was the newly-appointed Haber, who was a ‘suspect’, 
viz. that he had leanings towards the Babylonian school. Solomon 
emphasizes that this source of income (i.e. the supervision of the 
markets) was fully granted by him and the ‘ Third’ to Ephraim 
to dispose of it as he pleases. In conclusion there is an allusion 
to a private matter. A letter is enclosed to R. Nathan, who 
was innocently accused, to appease him and assure him that the 
Gaon bears no longer any ill-will against him. 

We learn already from this letter of the friction between 
Ephraim and the new Haber. The Gaon sides with the former, 
whose cause was also upheld by Sahlan b. Abraham and other 
Fustat dignitaries. A.B. 50 is from Solomon to Sahlan. He 
writes, ‘Your letter reached me. I can see that your friendship 
is genuine (mow nw; a passing cloud must have obscured it for 
some time). Previous to this letter, I wrote you a few lines of 
consolation on the death of your dear father (i.e. Abraham b. 
Sahlan; we know that he was no longer alive in Tammuz 1032, 
above, p. 97). May God comfort you and all your relatives. 
As regards the “mighty elder” R. Hesed (i.e. our well-known 
Abi Nasr b. Sahl al-Tustari), may God’s favour be with him, his 
sons and his brother (i.e. Abū Sa‘ad). I always mention him 
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(in my prayers) favourably. As to what you write about the 
Haber Ephraim (b. Shemarya), I made no person his colleague. 
God knows that before the Ab left (for Egypt), he asked that 
this man be made Haber. But I did not like it because I 
remembered his misdeeds, though I never did him any wrong. 
(Evidently this man acted in Egypt against the interests of the 
Gaon.) You know that formerly the authority was divided, but 
now it is combined. A condition was made that nothing be 
innovated unless by the consent of four. (Probably the Gaon 
refers here to the Palestine school. Formerly the Nasi’s authority 
was distinct from that of the Gaon; but subsequently they had 
to work in unison. A stipulation was made that any appoint- 
ment made by the school should have the consent of four, viz. 
Gaon, Nasi, Ab, and Third.) Had you seen me that day 
(i.e. Hashana Rabba, when that man of Fust&t was proclaimed 
Haber), you would have been surprised. Those that prohibited 
me to appoint (Haberim), they themselves nominated. It thus 
became known to anybody with an insight that I have lost 
authority. “Time has come to depose, and also to appoint.” 
Far be it from me to forget a friend (i.e. Ephraim), and remember 
him that has (formerly) despised (the school, probably by 
accepting the title Alluf from the Babylonian academy). The 
letter is here defective. A certain ww» (i.e. one who held the 
honorary title nawn ww ‘the delight of the school’, probably 
Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac, cp. infra, p. 183, and also above, 
p. 92) wrote some epistles. Also ‘our Nasi Hezekiah’ is 
mentioned. (Is he identical with the Bagdad Exilarch, the father 
of David? He was then still alive, because our letter cannot 
date later than Tammuz, 1032, when we found Abraham b. Sahlan 
referred to as departed from this life. In note 1 a fragment 
mentions a ‘son of a Nasi’, Joseph b. Hezekiah, who composed 
non mbn. Perhaps he is this Nasi’s son.) Solomon continues, 
‘My sun is setting, and I am much perturbed by the death of my 
contemporary (93 }3, i.e, Abraham b. Sahlan). My only prayer 
is to live through this year, that people say not, “Both died in 
the same year”. Iam like a shadow. “No authority is left to 
me except the name (of Gaon).” I am weak, and my hand- 
writing is that of a child beginning to learn how to write. I am 


also concerned about the safety of my son, who went to Aleppo 
2240 I 
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to fetch certain things he left there.’ In conclusion, the Gaon 
thanks some donor for his grant, and also sends greetings to 
Sa‘adya (Sahlan’s uncle). Already then the Gaon felt very old, 
but we know that he lived at least another nineteen years qea 
1051); he must have therefore reached a great age. 

Another letter from the Gaon to Ephraim b. Shemarya deals 
with the same topic, but contains in addition several other details 
of interest (A. B. 51). It seems to have been written about four 
months after Sa‘adyana XLII. The latter dates from the end of 
Sivan, when Solomon’s son was away on a mission for the school. 
Our present epistle is written after Tabernacles (of probably this 
summer), when the Gaon’s son was already back at Jerusalem. 
Solomon writes, ‘ Your letter reached me after the Festivals (ann, 
i.e. Tabernacles), enclosing 10d. sent by the elders (of Fustat). 
The bearer was Fadl b. Daniel. The Parness (of the Jerusalem 
community) received the money because I have nothing to do 
with the donation for the poor. I wrote him a receipt, but he 
(Fadl b. Daniel) was not satisfied till I wrote another in the name 
of the (Jerusalem) elders, which they signed. (The donations 
evidently came from the rent of a house which did not yield 
enough for the needs of the poor, especially on the ensuing 
Passover. The donor was Tobias myn «wW, a worthy man. His 
representative in Bagdad was Raja b. ‘Ali, who embezzled his 
money and left for Khurasan.) A letter also reached my son 
about the attitude taken up by the man who has been nominated 
(as Haber) by the Ab. He ought to be modest and not stir up 
strife, of which we had enough in the past. I had already in 
mind to excommunicate him. But he has in him good qualities, 
and comes from a respected family. Now do not be deterred 
by this man’s agitation. You are the “head” (of the Palestinian 
community). He is still an outsider. I do not want that there 
be two “heads” (b'wsxn) in the congregation.’ (See also my 
remarks in F. Q.R., N.S., IX, 412.) 

‘As regards my letter to Menasse Hakkohen, if he requests 
you to help him to recover a house that has been robbed from 
him, support him as much as you can? The ‘Third’ was much 
interested in the matter, and asked the Gaon to write a postscript 
(verso) to Ephraim setting forth its details. The house went by 
the name of the late Gaon. But originally it belonged to this 
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Menasse and his sister, the Gaon’s wife. After her death, her 
husband became her heir. Now “when Menasse was caught (for 
impositions) in the days of nman }2” (probably referring to the 
case of the prisoners for whose sake Solomon’s son travelled 
to Egypt, above, p. 120), and could not pay his share, Khalaf 
b. ‘Alvan brought about his release. According to Khalaf’s 
statement, he paid for Menasse rood., and had his house 
mortgaged through a non-Jewish court. After Khalaf’s death, 
his wife inscribed this house as a dowry for her daughter. 
Thereupon the “ Third” and the “sons of his mother’s sister” 
(i.e. his cousins) went to Ramlah (the seat of the governor of 
Filastin) and protested against the transaction, since the house 
went by the name of the Gaon and not by that of Menasse. 
Ephraim Hakkohen, Menasse’s brother, ought to do something 
in this matter, and not leave it to others to take the trouble. 
(This Ephraim was Dayyan in Cairo-Fustat, cp. above, p. 116.) 
The “ Third” also sent a letter to Damascus through his cousin 
Joseph, where the ban was announced (apparently against the 
family of Khalaf b. ‘Alvan, who must have had some connexions 
in the Syrian capital) on every Monday and Thursday (as was 
the custom then, see Additional Note to A. B. 51).’ 

It appears from this epistle that the late Gaon was Solomon 
Hakkohen, the father of Elijah and Joseph. (The latter went to 
Damascus.) Menasse Hakkohen was his brother-in-law, while 
the ‘Third’ was his nephew. When he died his sons were very 
young. It is only in 1037 that Elijah was ‘Sixth’, while eight 
years later he was ‘ Fourth’ (as shown in A. A. 17). The‘ Third’ 
mentioned here probably died as such. When Elijah, in a letter 
to Ephraim b. Shemarya, mentions 5¢ wbvn y34 (above, p. 100), 
he very likely refers to his cousin. Ina note to A. B. 51 an extract 
is given from Solomon b. Yehuda’s letter to Ephraim b. Shemarya 
about excommunication in a lawsuit. It was certainly written 
before 1035, since Ephraim’s son-in-lawis greeted therein (see above, 
p-105). The reference to the terrifying rumours (1l. 5-7) probably 
alludes to the events in consequence of the revolution of 1024-9. 

A. B. 52 and 53 probably bear on the same topic in connexion 
with the discord between the two Haberim in Fustat. Unfor- 
tunately, in both fragments, the lines are only preserved in halves, 
A. B. 52 is clearly in the Gaon’s handwriting. It seems to have 
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been written to the Ab, who resided in Egypt. They were 
apparently not on good terms. Owing to the state of the 
manuscript, the following résumé must be regarded as only 
tentative. After referring to some people who were in trouble, 
and to a debt of 200 d., Solomon writes (l. 13 ff.): ‘ My letter is in 
reply to your second long epistle. Were we even alike in years, 
you ought to have shown therein more respect to me, as the Gaon 
of the Palestinian academy. The man whom you nominated 
as Haber at once began to stir up strife. Because your son 
(in Egypt) was very friendly with this man, he impressed you 
in his favour. From your letters to your son (who seems to 
have been at the time of our epistle studying in Jerusalem) I can 
gather that you regard him as a great scholar. Listen to me 
on account of my age, if not because of my knowledge. If you 
give ear to the rebel (mmmn), the end will be serious. Far be it 
from me to cause quarrel. I also wrote to the dignitary (wn) 
Ephraim Hakkohen, may God reinstate him in his dignity—(we 
have seen that he was Dayyan; it seems that he had then been 
temporarily deposed)—that I could not do anything before I met 
the Ab and the Third.’ It appears that this Haber was agitating 
in Fustat both against Ephraim b. Shemarya and against his 
chief supporter Solomon b. Yehuda. A movement was gathering 
force to have a rival Gaon in the Holy City, as we shall see 
farther on. 

In A.B. 53, a signed epistle from the Gaon to Ephraim, we 
hear more of rebels and dissenters. Ephraim is praised because 
he did not join them. Allusion is made to the nren wwn (see 
above, p. 129). A certain man dealt treacherously with the 
congregation, but the Haber risked his life and opposed him. 
The object of the epistle is to introduce a person whose grand- 
father the Gaon knew well. Ephraim should be kind to this 
man. His family was highly respected in Fez, and seems to 
have been the Gaon’s benefactor. It appears that Solomon 
visited Fez some time previously. If our suggestion that 
‘al-Fasi’ (infra, p. 150) refers to him be correct, then the Gaon 
hailed from distant Magreb. That he was no native of Palestine 
we have read above (p. 103). The countryman of the Gaon 
is mentioned here as intending to leave for the west. Possibly 
he was about to return to his native land. In conclusion of his 
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letter Solomon states that Solomon b. Meir (a descendant of the 
Gaon Ben-Meir!) joined the ‘conspirators’ (against the Gaon and 
Ephraim). 

More about this ‘conspiracy’ in the next but one paragraph. 
But as regards Ephraim’s opponent, the nominee of the Ab, 
it appears that he was worsted. In A.B. 54 the Gaon thanks 
Isaac Hakkohen, the physician and ‘elder of the congregations’ 
(the father of Abraham yn "Ww, above, p. 84 ff, who is also 
greeted in the letter), for his intervention on behalf of an in- 
nocent person to deliver him from a usurper appointed by ‘one 
person’ only (i.e. the Ab) without permission of his colleague 
(i.e. the Gaon). He ought to have shown humility and respect 
towards those that were greater than him in scholarship, and had 
a prior claim by their long service. There is little doubt that 
we deal here with this Haber, the opponent of Ephraim. His 
attempt to gain the superiority over the latter was frustrated 
by the influence of Isaac Hakkohen, his son Abraham, and 
probably other men of standing in Fustat. Abraham myn “w was 
away at the time of this letter on his duty of escorting (see 
above, p. 85). 

At last the two parties came to some sort of an agreement. 
We have found (above, p. 124) a reference to this in the letter 
of Ab, 1035, from Kairowan to Ephraim. A small fragment 
(A. B. 55) probably deals with the same subject. It is clearly 
in the Gaon’s handwriting. He thanks therein God for the 
safety vouchsafed to him and his companions, though they are 
still excited and in fear. May God have mercy upon those that 
are afflicted and flee from their homes. May He repent of the 
evil. This is probably a reference to the sufferers from the 
earthquake in Ramlah and Jerusalem in December, 1033, as will 
be seen in the next chapter. The Gaon continues to describe 
how greatly he was grieved about the ‘dissension that was 
amongst you’ (i.e. in Fustat) God be praised that it has 
ceased. Solomon enlarges upon the importance and the merits 
of communal peace and unity. Probably this epistle dates from 
the beginning of 1034. It is indeed a great relief to find no 
more documents dealing with discord in the Fustat Palestinian 
community during the remainder of the Gaon’s life, viz. for the 

1 See A. A. 15. 
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following seventeen years (till 1051). Ephraim’s position seems 
to have become at last firmly established. Elijah Hakkohen in 
his letter to him (above, p. 100) alludes to Ephraim having over- 
come two formidable opponents Owns vw ons nmn). Their 
names cannot be ascertained with certainty. One of them was 
probably Samuel b. Abtalion. Let us hope that further Genizah 
finds will solve the problem. Ephraim attained the age of eighty. 
In 1057 we find already his successor ‘Ali b. Amram as the 
Haber of the Palestinian Fustat. 

(7) Affairs in Jerusalem will now be discussed, chiefly those 
of the school, while more will be said about the internal conditions 
in the Holy Land in the next chapter. The Karaites were 
numerous as well as influential in Egypt and in Palestine. In 
the time of Ben-Meir and his ancestors they had the upper hand 
in Jerusalem (above, pp. 61 ff.). Of a conflict between the two 
sections in the time of Solomon b. Yehuda we learn from a 
~ number of fragments. It seems that the Rabbinites had the 
supervision of the markets (bazaars) and the sale of ‘ritual’ 
meat (w3 wa). The Karaites did not accept the Rabbinic way 
of ‘examination’ (np'73), while they prohibited the slaughter of 
pregnant animals. They also differed from the Rabbinites in 
the fixing of the calendar and, hence, in the days on which the 
festivals fell. But the latter, having the control of the markets, 
could coerce the Karaites to keep their shops closed on the 
Rabbinic Holy Days.’ In the year 1024 an edict of religious 
tolerance and freedom of action was issued by the Caliph. This 
we learn from a highly interesting Genizah fragment (published 
by Gottheil, Harkawy Festschrift, 121-5). His translation is 
subjoined'here. The beginning of the edict is missing. 

‘.... from following your custom and continuing in the 
traditions which you have learned in your religions, without any 


1 The Rabbinites clearly had then the upper hand over the Karaites, whereas in 
Ben-Meir’s time the reverse was the case. This radical change was probably the 
sequel of Paltiel’s great political influence in the Fatimid court at Cairo. It may also 
be that Menasse b. Abraham ibn Kzaz, when Wezir in Damascus (see above, 
pp. 19 ff.), helped the Rabbinites to become supreme in the Holy Land. The Gaon 
and his school even received grants from the government till al-Hakim began his 
persecutions (see p. 71 f.). Whether these grants were resumed after 1021 is obscure. 
But the dominant position of Rabbinism in Palestine continued till the time of the 
edict discussed here. 
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hindrance being raised by the one party against the other or 
any harsh treatment being meted out by either of the two 
sections against the other; permitting the followers [of ®each 
party] to live up to their beliefs; enabling you and them [to 
prevent] any molestation [one from the other] in regard to that 
which is necessary 2% the ordinary course of buying and selling as 
they either follow or neglect upon their festivals [such business] 
according to their choice and free will, warning all of you against 
interfering or causing trouble, one to the other, or daring to 
trespass upon this decision in adding to it[s provisions] or in 
failing [to carry them out]. 

‘Security is accorded both to you and to them so that you 
restrain any evildoer among you from disputing that which ought 
ordinarily to be avoided, and that you prevent ostentation and 
discussion which causes provocation of malice in regard to those 
[differences] between you. Notice is given to all that whosoever 
in his folly and presumption transgress this limitation so as to 
encourage [any one] to do the like of that which is not allowed 
him, such a one will be punished most severely and chastised 
in an exemplary manner, [thus] restraining him and deterring all 
those who in their folly go in his footsteps. At the same time 
[all] are prohibited from interfering with the sect of the Karaites 
in their synagogue, which belongs to them to the exclusion of all 
others. Let this be known as the mandate and as the official 
act of the Commander of'the Faithful. Let action be taken in 
consonance with it and let every one be brought to obey and to 
act accordingly. Let [then] the Amir al-Fuyish—may God 
help him, give him victory and good assistance—and all the 
heads of the various provinces take good care of the two 
divisions of the Jews, whom the covenant made with their sect 
protects, the righteous decision guards, the provinces of the 
kingdom shelter, keeping them away from evil and preserving 
them in the beaten track and causing them to do according to 
the decisions [contained] in the letters patent. 

‘Let [the governors] give order that they are protected and 
cared for; that they refrain from hurting and oppressing them. 
Let [this decree] be honoured by those to whom it is written, 
if so it please God. 

‘Written upon Wednesday the 11th day of Jamāda, the first, in 
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the year Four Hundred and Fifteen. Copied in the Protocol 
Ministry"). 

The Commander-in-Chief (Amir al-Juyish, in Hebrew 2 
nwnon) was at that time Anishtegin ad-Dizbiri, whom az-Zahir 
sent against the insurgents in Palestine and in Syria. Ad-Dizbiti 
was charged by the Caliph to carry out the provisions of the 
above edict, Syria and Palestine. But from 1024-9 there were 
great upheavals in these countries during the formidable revolu- 
tion of Arab chieftains (see next chapter). Itis hardly likely that 
ad-Dizbiri had the leisure to enforce this edict. But after 1029, 
when order was restored, it began to take effect, as we learn from the 
fragments we discuss here. Members of the Jerusalem school seem 
to have acted against the decree in Ramlah, and were imprisoned 
and taken to Damascus, where probably ad-Dizbiri resided then. 
This arrest caused much friction between the two sects. - 

A. B. 56 is a letter from Solomon b. Yehuda to Sahlan Resh 
Kallah b. Abraham (the latter no longer alive). He writes: 
‘Letters have been sent in reply to your epistles. We thank you 
and your synagogue for your support. Now I want you to 
intervene with the government and the Wezir (? iMm) on behalf of 
the prisoners. Messengers have been sent (to Damascus) and 
we hoped that they would obtain the release of these prisoners. 
But letters reached us from Damascus to the effect that they 
were still in prison, only their chains were removed. Yet the 
officials still punish them, and they are ill? They were Haberim 
of the Jerusalem academy. They would be released on the 
condition that they took an oath by God and the Caliph not 
to go any more by the name of Haber nor to hold any 
communal office in Palestine. Evidently this would be their fine 
for having infringed the provisions of the edict. This condition 
was sent to them in the name of ‘Adi b. Menasse, known as 
b. al-Kzaz (see above, p. 20). There is no need to assume that 
the son of the famous Wezir was a Karaite. Only, as an 
important Katib (secretary) in government employ, he was 
instructed by the governor to deal with this case. 

1 See Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, tr. de Slane, I, 631. Cp. also 
Wiistenfeld, Z. c., II, 125, ‘In Damascus, Ramlah, amd ‘Ascalon, there were in 414 
(1023) Egyptian troops that stood under the commander-in-chief of the Governor of 


Caesarea, Aniishtakin ad-Dizbiri, who received the title of Mustaihab ad-Daula, the 
chosen one of the realm.’ 
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The Gaon continues: ‘The prisoners replied that they would 
like to hear the conditions, to be imposed upon them, orally 
from ‘Adi. Letters were sent on behalf of these prisoners from 
Netaneel Hakkohen Abii’! Fakar (the respected elder of Alex- 
andria, above, pp. 88 ff.) and from Meborak wn (evidently a digni- 
tary in Fustat) b. ‘Ali Abii’l Fadl. The Gaon thought that they 
would have effect. They probably were addressed to ‘Adi, who 
was in charge of this case. But now the people in Damascus 
demand Solomon to come personally. Being an old man, he 
cannot do it in the winter. He mentions the severe conditions 
imposed upon the Rabbinites, viz. that the ban be not used in 
the community (in Palestine ?), that the Karaites have a separate 
shop in the Jewish market to sell therein meat without Rabbinic 
‘examination’ (MP3) and supervision, that they take no part in 
` the slaughter of a pregnant sheep or céw, and that they open 
their shops on the Rabbinite Festivals. The prisoners should be 
forbidden to visit Jerusalem and Ramlah. For all these stipula- 
tions the Gaon and the elders should be made responsible. He 
refuses to do this, and urges upon Sahlan to do his utmost and 
obtain influential Rabbinite support in Fustat. Let the governors 
in Ramlah and Damascus be instructed not to compel the Gaon 
and his colleagues to accept such conditions. Greetings are sent 
to Sahlan’s uncle (i.e. Sa‘adya). The Gaon is very depressed. 
He wrote concerning this affair to Jesse the Haber, to Samuel 
(probably b. Abtalion), to Ephraim Hakkohen, to Yefet (PnP wen) 
(of the Babylonians in Fustat, see above, p. 99), to Jacob, and 
finally Netaneel (probably Hakkohen of Alexandria, or perhaps 
Hallevi b. Halfon, above, p. 105). They should all use their 
influence.} 

The imprisoned Haberim must have remained in confinement 
for some time. Their cause was taken up by the whole 
Rabbinite community in Egypt and in Palestine. The above 
letter was written in winter. On the following Hoshana Rabba 
the dispute between the two sects was still very acute. (But 
perhaps the following fragment dates from Tabernacles before 
this winter.) Bodl. 28071 (printed in R. Æ. ¥., XLVIII, 172-3) 
should be analysed here in the light of the new material. 
Solomon b. Yehuda writes toEphraim b. Shemarya : ‘My previous 


1 See also my remarks in J. Q. R., N.S. IX, 417-20. 
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letter was to tell you that the misunderstanding between us had 
passed. Your statements I have. found true. Be at your ease 
and endeavour to live in harmony with your colleagues. The 
common people (asn 2y) only rejoice at strife between the 
scholars.’ Here the Gaon alludes to the communal dissensions 
in Fustat, as described above under (6). We have seen that 
peace was restored in 1035. But evidently this letter is of an 
earlier date. The Gaon continues: ‘ You will hear all the details 
of what happened on the Festivals (very likely from pilgrims 
from Fustat), I write to you in a general way. Most of the 
people arrived with the spirit of contention, and demanded clean 
separation from the other sect (i.e. the Karaites).’ This shows 
that in those times the cleavage was not so great. Indeed from 
some Ketubot (see zzfra, p. 176f.) we see that intermarriage 
between the sects was not rare (cp. also above, p. 125). Evena 
Nasi and head ofan academy, David b. Daniel of Megillat Ebyatar 
fame, did not shrink from marrying a Karaite lady (F. Q. R., 
XIII, 220-1). We shall also see that the Karaites in Jerusalem 
had some share in the appointment of the local Geonim of the 
Rabbinites (zfra, p. 143). Only in the time of Maimonides and 
his son Abraham did the separation between the two sects in 
Egypt become more pronounced. 

To return to our letter. Solomon mentions that the pilgrims 
were incensed against anybody that did not favour the complete 
severance from the Karaites. They accused such a person of 
having secret leanings towards these sectarians. And it seems 
that the Gaon-did not join the extremists. The governor of 
Ramlah received orders from the Caliph and the Amir-al-Juyiish 
(mann 322) that no announcement of the ban be allowed on 
Hoshana Rabba on Mount Olivet. (We have seen above (p. 137) 
that one of the conditions of the Karaites in Damascus was that 
the Herem be not used in the community. The interpretation 
given to the edict of tolerance was evidently that no coercion be 
brought to bear on dissenters by means of excommunication. 
We therefore find that when Solomon b. Yehuda and his school 
banned all those who in Fustat wrote unauthorized lampoons in 
the name of other people, they had to do it in a cave in secrecy 
(above, p. 127). Todo it openly they would have been liable to 
prosecution.) The Ramlah governor thereupon sent instructions 
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to the prefect to be present on that day on Mount Olivet in 
order to see that the ban be not announced. (Probably the 
Karaites in Egypt instigated these orders to be issued by 
the central government.) Solomon therefore decided to abandon 
the procession to the Mount because he did not want to be 
hampered in his actions. Not to announce the Herem against 
those that deserved it would mean to change an old custom. 
The people were much upset and accused the Gaon of lack of 
courage. Against the demand of proclaiming utter separation 
from the Karaites, the Gaon argued that there was no need to 
do it because before the ‘ordained ones’ (i.e. Haberim) left (for 
Damascus) as prisoners (oN mawon nb nwa), the people of 
bin (probably Ramlah)? carried out this separation since the 
Karaites eat meat without Rabbinic examination (npa). Solomon 
also refused to send a circular letter to the communities to this 
effect. 

As far as can be gathered from the fragments, we see that the 
Karaites in Palestine, in Ramlah and Jerusalem, had then 
the upper hand. The edict of 1024 gave them a weapon to 
strike at their opponents. A letter from Solomon b. Yehuda to 
Egypt, which no doubt dates from this time, reveals the fears 
of the Rabbinites in the Holy City (A.B. 57). The letter, 
defective in the beginning, evidently was sent to Egypt (Fustat). 
The Gaon writes: ‘My son is afraid that there is no more hope. 
Wherever we turn we find closed doors. Has indeed the time 
come to be driven out from the Holy City? How many letters 
did I write for them (i.e. the imprisoned Haberim) both in my 
name and on behalf of the academy. Why had they no effect?’ 
He now urges upon his correspondent to take his former epistles, 
read them in public and arouse the people to hasten for help. 


_ Let them induce the elders, called al-Dastura (‘the noblemen’, 


see above, p. 121), to intervene. ‘You ought to know that if 
the Rabbanite sect has no help from you, they can have no 
existence in Jerusalem.’ Eventually the Gaon’s appeals had 
effect. A representative of the Nagid and other influential 
merchants undertook the long journey to Damascus, and by hati 
intervention the prisoners were released. 

: This we learn from a highly interesting letter (A. B. 58), 


i Raml in Arabica byn ‘sand’, see Pozn., R. É. J., l c., 173; note 1. 
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defective at the beginning, from Solomon b. Yehuda to Egypt. 
He recapitulates the arguments of the Karaites which were 
probably used during the dispute. They accused the Rabbinites 
of allowing impermissible things and changing most of the 
commandments; most of them desecrated the Sabbath and 
the Festivals, invoked the Muslim courts in lawsuits, practised 
witchcraft in which the Karaites included the Rabbinic prohibition 
of eating meat with milk. (Similar charges against the Rabbinites 
in Palestine are found in Sahl b. Masliah’s polemical letter in 
Pinsker, Lzkkute, Appendix 32.) The Gaon, on the other hand, 
argued that there were worse offences committed in the community 
than the refraining from eating meat with milk. It is evident 
that he wielded no proper weapon for defending Rabbinism 
against the attacks of the Karaites. A Sa‘adya would have 
acted differently. Solomon continues that the dissension was 
great and the government had to intervene. Lives would have 
been lost had not the faithful messenger of the ‘Nagid of the 
Diaspora’ arrived, who probably on his way to Damascus passed 
Ramlah and Jerusalem and influenced the governor and the 
prefect, respectively, in favour of the Rabbinites. The Gaon 
thanks this representative of the Nagid as well as the important 
merchants who assisted him. May they return safely home. 
All this trouble was caused by ‘our brethren who compose false 
edicts’. ‘The whole community here (in Jerusalem) is desirous 
of peace. May God grant it to them.’ In conclusion Solomon 
mentions the arrival of a donation of 25d. He assures his 
correspondent that now it will certainly be spent for no other 
purpose than for the payment of a communal debt. 

The Nagid was probably Yehoseph b. Samuel, whom we find 
holding the dignity during the Gaonate of Daniel b. ‘Azarya 
(1051-62). His father Samuel was also Nagid and very likely 
is identical with Samuel b. Paltiel mentioned in the, Aszma‘as 
Chronicle (see above, p. 49, and infra, p. 184). Abū Sa‘ad and 
Abii Nasr, the two influential brothers, are so far not introduced 
in this affair. But their father and uncles seem to have been 
appealed to for aiding the Rabbinites (above, p. 139). The 
names of the influential Karaites in Cairo-Fustat are not given 
(see, however, infra, p. 176f.). That they were numerous can be 
seen from the few lines extracted from a long letter, given below, 
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which bears on our subject.! Finally, A. B. 59 contains a letter 
from an anonymous Karaite to his community, asking for the 
announcement of the ban against certain people who suspect 
him of stealing. The date of the epistle cannot be ascertained. 
I have appended it here as an interesting detail of the communal 
organization of the sect with whom the preceding fragments 
dealt. 

(8) The last section of this chapter deals with the internal 
affairs of the Palestine academy. A group of fragments, we are 
able to discuss here, give a sad picture of bickerings and intrigues 
in the academy for personal advancement and benefit. But, as 
stated before, it is not the object of history to hide facts which 
may be disagreeable. The dark side of things has to be 
depicted too. At the same time these fragments give us many 
details of interest as regards the organization of the school. 
Let us first set forth our construction of the data, which will be 
verified as the material is discussed in detail in the following 
pages. A member of the school, Nathan b. Abraham, settled in 
Egypt. He was probably a disciple of Samuel the ‘Third’ 


1 T.-S. 13 J 19", r. and v., beginning and end missing. The handwriting is that 
of Solomon b. Yehuda. A part of it is also found in T.-S. 13 J 16'5, in different 
handwriting. (sc. the Karaites) Np (ba yap nbp spss by DNN 1. 2) 
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reference to the ‘Lilies’ alludes to the title given to the early Karaite settlers 
in Jerusalem (see above, p. 61). 
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b. Hoshana, who introduced him to Shemarya b. Elhanan 
(already before 1012, above, p. 27 f.). This Nathan was evidently 
a scholar of high standing. His uncle was the Ab who also 
resided in Egypt. When the Ab died in that country, the 
ordinary course would have been for the ‘ Third’ (the cousin of 
Elijah and Joseph the priests) to advance to the dignity of 
‘Father’. But his scholarship was not such as to command 
general recognition. A party of elders came from Fustat to 
Jerusalem together with this nephew of the late Ab, Nathan 
b. Abraham, and succeeded in carrying through his appointment 
as Ab. Nathan evidently had many followers in the principal 
community of Egypt, whose generosity was of great importance 
for the Palestine school, and also in Jerusalem. Soon afterwards 
the new Ab began to undermine the Gaon’s authority, and finally 
declared himself as ‘head of the school’. We find him bearing 
this title in 1039. After several years of discord between the 
parties of the two rival Geonim, some settlement was agreed 
upon between them in 1042. Nathan must have died soon 
afterwards as nothing more is heard of him. Solomon survived 
him till 1051. In the same year we hear already of the new 
Gaon, Daniel b. ‘Azarya the Nasi. 

A.B. 60 is from Solomon b. Yehuda to an Alluf (no doubt 
Sahlan b. Abraham). The Gaon writes: ‘I shall inform you in 
short how the peace came about. When the people here heard 
that this man (Nathan b. Abraham) was to come, they decided 
that he be called neither Rosh nor Gaon in the school. Soon 
afterwards the news of the death of the Ab reached us and 
a memorial service was held for him. I maintained that the 
“ Third” be his successor. But when Nathan arrived at the Holy 
City he brought with him the dignitary Meborak b. ‘Ali b. ‘Ezra 
(probably identical with Meborak b. ‘Ali Abū’! Fadl, above, 
p- 137). Some people had already advised the “Third” not 
to accept the new office because he was inexperienced to pray 
for the people and to preach. Also the elders from Egypt 
would be against his advancement.’ This actually happened. 
Meborak b. ‘Ali asked the ‘Third’ publicly to consent to remain 
in his position and give preference to the new-comer; thereby the 
dissensions would come to an end. The ‘Third’ assented, but 
during the whole proceedings the Gaon kept silent. He remarks 
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how human settlements are of no avail. Because the late Ab 
came to an agreement with this ‘Third’ that, after the demise of 
the Gaon (Solomon b. Yehuda), the latter would be the former’s 
second (i.e. Ab). But now it turned out that this Ab was 
gathered to his fathers and the new-comer became his substitute, 
while the ‘Third’ had no advancement at all. The Gaon is 
apparently pleased with the new Ab. ‘His heart is better than 
it has been described to me.’ In conclusion Solomon writes 
about a donation of 10 d. that reached him and for which he 
bought corn for his household. This ‘Third’ is probably the 
cousin of Elijah Hakkohen, mentioned in the former letters. 
We have seen that he died as such (above, p. 131). 

A short time after the new Ab’s arrival Solomon had reason 
to change his opinion about him. In a letter to Ephraim b. 
Shemarya (A. B. 61) he uses very strong invectives against him. 
Ephraim is styled ‘our beloved and Haber, who keeps our 
appointment and obeys our authority. Letters preceded inform- 
ing you of the work of Wan wen, may God rebuke him,’ &c. 
He is ungrateful and acts as is his evil report. He rides about 
the whole day on his ass, visiting people to curry their favour. 
He follows the ways of his (maternal) uncle the (late) Ab, and 
seeks the support of the Karaites, who only rejoice when the 
leaders of the Rabbinites are without religion. ‘And I have 
fallen between the two, the one too righteous (i. e. the “ Third” 
who gave up his legitimate claim to the dignity of Ab), the 
other too wicked (i.e. the new Ab), and I am between.’ This 
new-comer calls together low people, makes them elders, feasts 
them, and imposes upon them the oath ‘to love his friends and 
hate his enemies’, i. e. become his partisans. Solomon declares 
himself unable to adopt such methods. Many of ‘the other 
sect’ (i.e. Karaites) help him secretly though outwardly they 
pretend to side with the Gaon. ‘Since his uncle died there was 
some peace. But since his arrival the quarrel broke out again.’ 
The Gaon requests Ephraim to give the original of the letter 
he sent to the Fustat community to the ww» (= ADwN wwn, 
probably Abraham Hakkohen, ifra, p. 183) to send it on to the 
‘West’ (Magreb, very likely to Kairowan). Probably therein 
the Gaon set forth the doings of his rival. That the latter on 
his part sent lampoons to the contrary is only natural. Solomon 
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accuses him of spreading broadcast false letters and pamphlets 
(l. 16). In this way this unpleasant correspondence grew. In 
conclusion of this epistle the Gaon requests Ephraim to send 
him a copy of his own letter written ‘at the time of the 
donation’, as he possesses none for reference. ‘I have written 
a long letter to the whole community. You will read it.’ 
Evidently this epistle was to be forwarded by the ww» to 
the West. 

. In another letter to Ephraim (A. B. 62) Solomon again refers 
to ‘him that lies in wait like a beast of prey, and opposes in 
rebellion’ (1l. 7). But the Haber staunchly adhered to the Gaon 
who thus styles him ‘he that keeps the appointment of truth 
and righteousness, scatters the conspirators and removes the 
traitors’ (Il. 1-2). It seems that Hesed (= Abū Nasr) with 
other elders were on the Gaon’s side (Il. 15-19). But he is not 
to adopt the method of the ‘rebel’ to appeal to his influential 
friends for help. He relies on God’s protection. ‘If it pleases 
Him to preserve my name (as Gaon), it is well. But if He says 
thus, I do not desire thee, I am ready. Let Him do to me 
accordingly’ (Il. 23-5). He mawwn ‘ax (probably = nawn wwa) 
reported what happened to the Kairowan community. Their 
enemies had almost the better over them, had not some help 
come through the Nagid R. Jacob (b. ‘Amram, see F. Q. R., 
N.S., IX, 162~3, and above, p. 124). In conclusion the Gaon 
mentions the arrival of a certain Isaac and also of a letter from 
Shemarya. 

A. B. 63 deals with the same topic. Both epistles (I and II) are 
in Solomon’s handwriting. Their recipient was most likely Sahlan 
b. Abraham because, in the first instance, greetings are sent to 
Sa‘adya (i.e. Sahlan’s uncle), but chiefly since in II the Gaon writes, 
‘I have already explained to (you my) friend how the peace came 
about’ (ll. 2-3). This evidently refers to A. B.60. The Gaon 
writes in a bitter spirit. In I he confesses that his letters are a 
burden on his friends. For unlike business-letters, they mostly 
allude to his private needs; therefore he endeavours to be short 
and not always remind his friends of the relief he requires. He 
tries to be satisfied with as little as possible. In this epistle the 
Gaon requests Sahlan to inquire whether two books, containing the 
commentary of Kohelet by the late Nasi, have arrived in Egypt. 
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t 
Let him consult about them Solomon the official (1"p5n, probably 
‘ official of the merchants’, above, p. 105). They have been 
packed in a bale addressed to him from a certain Israel. Who 
the author of this commentary was is quite unknown.’ In II 
the Gaon writes, ‘Your synagogue had some altercation with 
your late father (i.e. Abraham b. Sahlan), who thought that 
I had written to the traitor (139). Far be it from me to have 
anything to do with him. I have written to you already about 
the peace. I had nothing to say in the matter. When the Ab 
died, he (the new-comer) came and succeeded him. And when 
he came the sun arose and also set’ (a caustic allusion to 
Kohel. 1).2 The epistle is on the whole obscure. It is un- 
known what friction there was between the late Abraham b. 
Sahlan and his congregation, and also who this mdiyon a2 was 
(see, however, infra, p. 182, note 1). But the succession in the 
dignity of Ab, as we have seen above, is clearly referred to in- 
the epistle. ` 

A further document bearing on this topic we have in A. B. 64, 
which is clearly in the Gaon’s handwriting. Unfortunately be- 
ginning and end are missing, while the lines are only partly 
preserved. He is greatly grieved with the discord in the school, 
and his constant prayer is for peace. ‘Let no people say: that in 
y his days much strife was rampant and through him a house of 
prayer was closed.’ Evidently the government had to intervene 
as on former occasions. Solomon b. Yehuda seems to have had 
the better of his opponent. The governor of Ramlah and the 
commander of Jerusalem, acting on instructions from Egypt, 
decided in his favour. ‘This we learn from Solomon’s letter to 
some dignitary in Fustat (A. B. 65). He writes (l. 7 ff.), ‘It sur- 
passes my ability to tell you the wonder which God did to me. 
“ Blessed be He who wondrously was kind to his servant in 
a fortified city so that my enemy and violent foes rejoiced not 
over me.” From my son’s letter you will learn all the details.’ 
The commander of Jerusalem and other local dignitaries helped 


1 It is hardly likely that Solomon meant a commentary by the Karaite Nasi David 
b. Bo‘as (see Pozn., Babyl. Geon., 129, 5, where the whole literature is given). 
But it may be that the commentary belonged to the late Nasi (33 sew Wr). We 
shall thus have a Nasi who died in Jerusalem in the Gaon’s period. 

2 Cp. also Gen. R., ch. 58, and parallels. 
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the Gaon. They were instructed by the governor in Ramlah, 
who had orders from the Caliph and the Wezir (‘the mighty 
viceroy’). All these people are thanked as well as ‘the pleasant 
dignitary, the lord of rest’, also Mauhub b. Yefet and all those 
that helped to ‘quench the flaring fire (of dissension)’. Probably 
nnyo Ww ANI AWN is some influential Jew who held some govern- 
ment office, but his identity is unknown to me.! The Gaon suffered 
enough from his opponents who were instigated by that ‘wicked 
man who stirred up the strife... Every evil blemish belongs 
to him.’ It is clear that the Gaon refers here to his rival, the 
new Ab. In conclusion greetings are sent to Samuel Hakkohen 
(b. Abtalion), the head of the congregation, and to Abraham 
(probably the Parnes, b. Mebasser, above, p. 96). - 
That the rival of Solomon b. Yehuda assumed the title of 
Gaon and was called Nathan b. Abraham is evident from the 
following fragments. We learn of the existence (in 1039) of a 
Nathan apy xi noe» wx b. Abraham. A. B. 66 is a letter from 
him to Netaneel, styled ‘help of the school’ (avwn {ty), 
b. Revah Hallevi of Fustat. This Gaon sends greetings to him in 
his own name and in the name of the whole school (anaw» 23 5201). 
He is greatly desirous of seeing this Netaneel, with whom he 
must have been well acquainted. The letter is dated Tammuz, 
1350 Sel. A peculiar ending of his epistles is 313p yw. (Solomon : 
b. Yehuda usually concluded with 39 ye”, while Daniel b. ‘Azarya 
chose the word my, cp. infra, p.179.) Also this Gaon placed his 
name in front of the letter, as was the practice of Joshia Gaon 
and Elhanan b. Shemarya (see A. A. 10, 11, 18-21). (Solomon 
b. Yehuda generally concluded his epistles with his signature.) 
In the same handwriting is A.B. 67, also dated Tammuz, 1350 Sel., 
and again with the ending 29)" yu". The same phrase of greeting 
(ll. 3-4) recurs (cp. A. B. 66, Il. 10-12). There is no doubt that 
our Nathan Gaon is its author. The beginning is missing, so that 
neither his own signature nor his correspondent’s name is pre- 
served. Nathan uses here Babylonian vowel-points as he does 
in another letter of his to be considered presently. The recipient 
of the epistle must have been at the head of a community 
(probably somewhere in Egypt, l. 7). Meborak the ‘head of the 


} Perhaps David Hallevi b. Isaac is meant here, since he is styled in A.B. 47, 
IL. 28-9, ANIA WN. Cp. further about this title, infra, p. 260 f. 
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communities’ (not to be confused with the later Nagid Meborak) 
wrote to Nathan commending this correspondent for his attach- 
ment to the Gaon. He is therefore mentioned in the prayers 
recited on every Sabbath and festival in the presence of the Gaon. ' 
Greetings are sent to him and to his son. We see thus that the 
‘head of the congregations’ (probably in Fustat) was on the 
side of Nathan. Perhaps he is identical with the dignitary 
Meborak b. ‘Ali (b. ‘Ezra) whom we found above (p. 142) in 
Jerusalem proposing the appointment of the new-comer (i.e. this 
very Nathan) as Ab. Some years subsequently Meborak held 
this high communal office in Fustat, and was one of the chief 
supporters of his protégé, who assumed the Gaonate. 

That this Nathan lived previously in Egypt, where he passed 
through many vicissitudes, is evident from A. B. 68, in the same 
handwriting as the previous fragments and also with the conclu- 
sion Np yw’. It is written to ‘our disciple’ Netaneel b. Revah 
of Fustat. There is no doubt that he is identical with the 
recipient of A. B. 66, who was in 1039 ‘ the help of the school’. 
(Cp. the similarity of the addresses.) Our fragment was written 
before Nathan was Gaon. He writes, ‘My separation from you 
caused me great grief, especially when bearing in mind what 
had happened to me. Weary of the long business journeys 
I had to make, I thought to invest my money in other people's 
enterprises so that I might be able to study the Torah. But 
misfortune befell me, and I lost everything. It seems that 
Nathan had to leave Fustat bereft of his wife and children. 
He was even afraid to summon his partners to court. He gives 
certain directions to his disciple with the request to inform him 
of what is going on in the community, and also about the 
dealings of his father-in-law with a certain Christian (probably 
in a business affair). Nathan reports that the people (of the 
place from where the letter came) received him cheerfully. He 
stayed with Hasan b. ‘Alan. On the Sabbath he was asked to 
go to the synagogue (probably to preach), but could not owing 
to his indisposition. The letter seems to have been written on 
a Sunday. On the following day he was leaving for Damietta 
(Din, see A. A. 19, note 1). It seems that while in Fustat 
Nathan had a sort of a school. One of his favourite disciples was 
Netaneel b. Revah. For a time a business man, our Nathan 
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subsequently settled in Fustat, while other people traded with 
his money. The result we have just learned. Where he went 
from Damietta is not mentioned. But after some time we find 
him in 1039 bearing the title 3py Pwo NDW YRr. 

A. B. 69, of which the beginning is missing, is most likely 
also by him. The handwriting is almost the same as that of 
the preceding fragments. Who the recipient of this epistle was 
is unknown. He bore the title ‘the friend of the school’. We 
learn about the struggle in consequence of Nathan becoming 
the rival of Solomon b. Yehuda. He writes (l. 2 ff.), ‘I inform 
you that I have written to you several times. The delay of 
(your) replies perturbed me till I ascertained that “the congrega- 
tion of the hypocrite” (43n Ny, i.e. his opponent’s followers) took 
them away (i.e. Nathan’s letters). A ban was announced against 
those that were guilty of this offence. I know that you would 
have replied at once, had you received my letter. With the 
present epistle I enclose others to “ our elder, the trusted person 
of the school and the head of the congregations, Mebasser b. 
Jesse”. From your letter I can see how all of you respect 
Abraham the Haber b. Shelah, who received his diploma in my 
academy. He should be encouraged and assisted because every 
congregation that has no proper spiritual leader has its affairs 
neglected. Now the Feast of Tabernacles is near and many 
people “will go up” (to Jerusalem on a pilgrimage). I want 
your community to come in full numbers since you are my 
friends.’ (In this way Nathan’s party will be the stronger. This 
clearly shows that he resided in the Holy City.) 

He continues, ‘The elders of Ramlah had to-day an audience of 
the governor and said, “If you hear our complaint and administer 
justice, it will be well. But if not, we shall call together all the 
people and make a demonstration before the viceroy’s (mwan, 
probably the commander-in-chief) residence.- Why should Revah 
and his relatives force us to accept the authority af a Gaon (W853) 
whom we do not want. We shall swear by God not to obey 
him. If you want to force us, you may (just as well) compel us 
to become Muslims.” These elders did not leave the governor 
till they separated from the other party. They took possession 
of the synagogue of the Palestinians (yoxw>x nD, presupposing 
the existence of a Babylonian house of prayer in Ramlah!), where 
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I should be recognized as Gaon. They also installed a person 
authorized by me in the bazaar (to supervise the ritual slaughter of 
animals).’ The ‘Sixth’ entered the synagogue where he probably 
preached. (In1037 Elijah Hakkohen was the holder of thisdignity. 
Whether he accepted the authority of the new Gaon is not known.) 
In conclusion the writer mentions that ‘everybody forgets Revah 

‘and his relatives’. Probably these people (unknown from else- 
where) were the leading partisans of the rival Gaon (i.e. Solomon 
b. Yehuda) in Ramlah. 

Of course, we have here a one-sided account only. According 
to this report the ‘elders’ of Ramlah forced the governor to give 
way to their demand. But we can see that he was siding with 
the other party. Indeed, above (p. 145), we have read that 
Solomon b. Yehuda had the support of the authorities in Jeru- 
salem and Ramlah. Probably the ‘synagogue of the Palestinians’ 
in the latter place was closed for a time. Solomon b. Yehuda 
lamented that through him a house of prayer would be barred 
to its worshippers (above, p. 145). Very likely he referred to 
this Ramlah synagogue. When its members recognized the new 
Gaon, the governor ordered that it should be closed. But 
subsequently he had to yield to public opinion and reopen it. 
The place of destination of the above epistle cannot be ascer- 
tained. The ‘head of the congregations’ there is no longer 
Meborak, but a certain Mebasser b. Jesse. The local community 
appointed not long before a new Haber, Abraham b. Shelah, 
who was authorized by the new Gaon and his school. On the 
whole, it musf be conceded that he uses no offensive language 
against his rival, a fact that is creditable to him. It may be that 
Solomon b. Yehuda had every reason for being greatly incensed 
against the new-comer, who was a usurper. But the invective he 
uses in A. B. 61, coming as it does from a Gaon, does not redound 
to his dignity. 

A.B. 70 is from Nathan Gaon to his disciple Beraka b. Revah, 
probably a brother of the above Netaneel, in reply to his epistle. 
Therein Beraka mentioned that he had forwarded to the Gaon 
letter after letter which the navn “yn (‘the favourite of the 
school’) sent to him. This dignitary is to write to the ‘West’ 
(Magreb) against the ‘boy’ Ben-Meir (probably the son of the 
Rosh Hasseder, see A. A. 15), who has been excommunicated in 
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Fustat, ‘Akko, and Ramlah, and this too by his own father. 
His offence was that he wrote an epistle in Fustat, probably 
against the Gaon and his party. Then follows a description how 
on Ta‘anit Esther the people of Damascus voted for Nathan as 
head of the school. In the evening there was a great assembly 
to whom the Megillah was recited from 30 copies. The hall was 
illuminated, non-Jews were present and also about 200 Karaites. 
Nobody visited the Babylonian synagogue, while that of the 
Palestinians had about 20 worshippers, and with ‘the man of 
Fez’ were about ten people. Who the latter was is not clear. 
(Perhaps Solomon b. Yehuda is meant (see above, p. 132). 
In that case he was then personally in Damascus). There was 
great rejoicing on this Purim, the like of which people had not 
celebrated since the days of al-Kzaz (i.e. Menasse b. Ibrahim, 
the Jewish Governor of Damascus, towards the end of the tenth 
century, above, p. 20 f.). Through Nathan’s action the strife 
between the parties, most probably Rabbinite and Karaite, was 
ended. It must have continued for some time since the arrest of 
the Palestine Haberim (as described under 7). Nathan seems 
to have adopted a tolerant attitude towards the sectaries. We 
have read before (p. 143) that the followers of ‘Anan in Jerusalem 
were siding with him soon after his arrival there. They must 
have had a grudge against the old Gaon Solomon b. Yehuda. 
In conclusion Nathan mentions that he is going to write to Perah 
Rosh Happerek. 

This dignitary is no doubt identical with Perahya b. Mumal 
Rosh Happerek in Fustat, to whom the beginning of a letter 
from Nathan has been preserved (A.B. 71). He seems to have 
been a scholar, Hazzan and physician, and also a supporter of 
the Gaon. We find him heading the signatories to a statement 
of evidence which has been sent to the ‘head of the school’, 
very likely our Nathan b. Abraham. Herein he signs Sow 13 mp. 
Probably he was president of the Bet-Din established in the 
synagogue, where he officiated as reader. One of the signatories 
Joseph b. Israel of Tustar is probably identical with Joseph, the 
uncle of the famous Abū Sa'ad b. Sahl al-Tustari (above, p. 81 ; 
A.B. 1; p. 122, note 1). In 1018 Perah signs a document at 
Fustat together with Jacob. b. Joseph Ab-Bet-Din, whom we 
found afterwards in Aleppo (above, p. 37). 
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After several years of strife between the two rival Geonim 
peace was at last restored. A.B.72 is the end of a letter from 
Nathan, dated Marheshvan, (1)354 Sel. = 1042 C.E. The hand- 
writing as well as the ending 27)’ ye leave little doubt as to the 
authorship of the epistle. It is very likely sent to Fustat. The 
correspondent is called OT, probably he held the title 
nawn ba. Greetings are sent in the name of Nathan’s son 
Abraham, whose son, Nathan, in his turn was probably Ab of the 
school under Ebyatar, as will be shown farther on (p. 193 ff.). 
The Gaon writes in a cheerful tone. He and his family are very 
desirous of visiting their good friends (in Egypt). ‘You have 
received already (the account) of how the peace came about and 
what we did for the sake of peace in Israel.’ Here most probably 
allusion is made to his agreement with his rival Solomon b. 
Yehuda. Nothing more is heard of Nathan. Probably he was 
not long afterwards gathered to his fathers. In 1046 there was 
only one Gaon in Jerusalem, viz. Solomon b. Yehuda,! who, 
as we have seen (above, p. 130), died in 1051: at a very 
advanced age. 

We have reviewed about a century and a half of the history of 
the Palestinian Gaonate. So far no literary work of standing, 
` produced by the school in the Holy Land, has been preserved. 
The number of responsa is also remarkably small. Within that 
period Sura can lay claim to a Sa‘adya and a Samuel b. Hofni, 
and Pumbedita (Bagdad) to a Sherira and a Hai, scholars of 
prominence who have enriched Jewish literature. In contrast to 
them the Palestinian Geonim really can advance poor claims 
only for eminence. And by the paucity of their responsa, as 
compared with those of the Babylonian Geonim, it is evident 
that the communities in the Diaspora did not fail to notice this 
difference in quality. The best criterion can be found in the 
fact that the highly intellectual Kairowan scholars sent very 
numerous questions to Sherira and Hai, but hardly any to 
Solomon b. Yehuda, though the latter, as we have seen, was 
in correspondence with this community and received from it 


1 Neub., Med. Jew. Chron., 1, 178: puny nde’ WNI ATA’ 73 noby 3 
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See Bacher, J. Q. R., XV, 80, note 1, and Pozn., Babyl. Geonim, 1. 
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donations for his school. No doubt conditions in the Holy City 
were very unfavourable. But in addition to the distressing 
material circumstances, we have a sad picture of internal bickerings 
which were naturally adverse to serious study and literary work. 
Solomon b. Yehuda could write a good and fluent Hebrew, as his 
numerous letters clearly show. But posterity would have been 
more grateful had he employed his command of Hebrew to 
a better purpose. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Conditions tn Palestine and in Syria. Nesiim and 
Geontm. 


THE former chapters contained a good deal of information 
concerning the communities in Palestine and in Syria. This 
material is supplemented here by a number of fragments that 
throw much light on political and internal conditions in several 
communities of these countries. The data cover a considerable 
number of years, from the period of Solomon b. Yehuda till 
about the first Crusade (1099 C.E.). They are of course in- 
complete, and do not as yet render possible a connected and 
detailed account of the vicissitudes of these Jewries. But where 
till now there was almost a blank page of Jewish history, every 
additional line, every new word, as it were, that help to cover up 
this blank are of importance. 

The first part of this chapter deals with a number of Palestinian 
congregations, e.g. Ramlah, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Ashkelon, and 
others. Subsequently, data concerning the Nesiim are collected 
and discussed. Though most of them resided outside Palestine, 
the Patriarchate as an office had its origin in the Holy Land. 
After Solomon b. Yehuda’s death in 1051 a member of the Davidic 
family, Daniel b. “Azarya, successfully usurped the Gaonate at 
Jerusalem. The vicissitudes of the Palestinian academy up to 
the first Crusade form the subject of the third part of this 
chapter, which is concluded by furnishing some information about 
conditions in Syrian congregations in the eleventh century, while 
the later period is reserved for the next chapter. 


I 


(1) Appendix C (= A.C.) 1 contains a letter to Fustat ; beginning 
and end are missing. The epistle evidently emanates from 
a community within the Fatimid realm. The local Jews, in order 
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to obtain redress of their complaints against their governor, sent 
a messenger to Cairo-Fustat for letters patent from the govern- 
ment. Very likely they lived in a Palestinian town, though the 
exact locality cannot be ascertained. The appearance of the MS. 
makes it probable that it belongs to the eleventh century. Here 
and there Babylonian vowel-points occur. 

The local Jews had much to suffer from hostile Arabs. They 
write, ‘Through our sins the Arabs have the upper hand’. Led 
by the Kadi Ibn Aktabi’l-Syad, the elders of the town stopped 
the water-supply for the Jews. ‘How should Arabs drink the 
same water as Jews?’ was their argument. Whenever the Jews 
protested to the governor, the townspeople would assemble and 
oppose them. Now there came to the town a new governor 
Haidara, bearing the title ‘Renown of the State’, who wielded 
authority over the people. The Jews thereupon sent a messenger 
to Egypt (Cairo-Fustat) to obtain letters patent for permission 
(1) to open up the water-supply as before, (2) to slaughter 
animals in the Shuk (bazaar) according to Jewish rite (which the 
local Arabs prevented them from doing), (3) that the taxes be 
collected from them within the corresponding Muslim year and 
not before the year began. When the messenger came back 
with the documents, they were presented to the governor. The 
Jews had also letters of recommendation from a high dignitary 
called ‘The eminent of power’ and other great officials. But 
the governor paid no heed to these documents till he and his 
entourage received heavy bribes. The money had to be collected 
even from the poor, orphans, and widows in the community. 
Then at, last he opened the aqueduct to the Jews. W&en the 
Arabs protested, the governor silenced them by referring to 
the Caliph’s decrees. In addition a certain elder testified that 
the Jews enjoyed formerly the water-supply. The Kadi was also 
instructed to issue orders permitting the Jews to practise their 
ritual slaughter of animals. If the community thought on that 
day that their troubles were over, the next day soon undeceived 
them. A number of soldiers arrived and the governor, in order 
to maintain them, sent to the Jews for the taxes due for next 
year five months in advance. A sum of 250d. (about £375 in 
current value) was his claim, promising the Jews to be free from 
taxes for the whole of next year. "Here the fragment breaks off. 
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Very likely the promise was soon broken, and the community is 
appealing to the Fustat Jews to intervene on their behalf.. We 
have here a characteristic example of the plight of the Jews in 
a distant place. The central government was favourable to the 
Jews, but its authority in Palestine and Syria was not sustaining 
enough. It depended a great deal on the local governors, who 
often acted arbitrarily. To put an end to the excesses of 
Jew-haters, bribery would have in many cases induced these 
governors to exert themselves to a degree which no patent letters 
from the central government could ever accomplish. 

(2) Ramlah was the capital of the province of Filastin including 
Jerusalem. The town was no less important on account of its 
commerce. Mukaddasi describes it as ‘a fine city and well built ; 
its water is good and plentiful, its fruits are abundant. Commerce 
is prosperous and means of livelihood easy.’ It was founded by 
the Caliph Sulaiman. The inhabitants of Ludd (Lydda), the 
former capital, were removed thither and Lydda fell into decay 
(Le Strange, é.c. 303). Hence the town is designated in Genizah 
fragments 5b nawon mbps (cp. A. A. 5 and 15).!_ In the time of 
Mukaddasi it was ‘the emporium for Egypt and an excellent 
commercial station for two seas’ (Le Strange, Zc. 306). The 
importance of the Jewish community in Ramlah could be gathered 
from the preceding pages. It was of much help to the Jerusalem 
Jews. We have found the Geonim of the Holy City residing 
there on several occasions. 

Towards the end of the year 1033 Ramlah and the whole of 
Palestine were visited by a great earthquake. The Persian 
traveller Nasir-i-Khusrau, who visited the city in 1047, writes, . 
‘Over one of its porches (i.e. of the Ramlah mosque) there is an 
inscription stating that on Muharram 1 5th of the year 425 
(Dec. Icth, 1033 C. E.) there was an earthquake of great violence. 
which shrew. down a large number of buildings, but that no 
single person sustained any injury’ (Le Strange, /.c. 306-7). 
On the other hand, the Arab chroniclers state that one third of 
the town was destroyed and many persons were killed under the 
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ruins, Thus Ibn al-Athir (see /.c. 101) reports that Syria was 
visited by destructive earthquakes in 407 A.H. (1016) and in 
425 A. H. (1033). ‘In 407 the great Dome fell upon the Rock 
(as-Sakhrah) in Jerusalem. In 425 earthquakes were frequent 
both in Egypt and Syria. The most destructive was that felt at 
ar-Ramlah. The people abandoned their houses for many days ; 
a third of the town was thrown down and many people were 
killed under the ruins.’ As-Suyiti (see Sprenger, Fournal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, XII, 744) S.a. 425 A.H. reports that 
many earthquakes took place in Egypt and in Syria; one-third 
of Ramlah was destroyed ; the walls of Jerusalem fell down, and 
many villages were swallowed up by the ground.! 

An account of an eye-witness in Ramlah we have in A.C, 2. 
The beginning is missing, while the signature of the writer is not 
preserved. But the handwriting is that of Solomon b. Yehuda, 
and there is little doubt that the Gaon, who stayed there in 1033, 
described his experiences in this letter sent to one of his friends 
in Egypt (Fustat), either to Ephraim b. Shemarya or Sahlan 
b. Abraham. The earthquake happened on Thursday, Tebet 12th, 
which fits in exactly with 4794 A.M., when Tebet 12th fell on 
a Thursday = Dec. 5th, 1033. The Muhammedan sources give 
_ the date Muharram 15th, 425 A.H. 

The writer describes graphically how people left their houses 
because they saw them collapse; many died under the ruins. 
This agrees with Ibn al-Athir’s account. We give here a 
translation of this interesting description. ‘. .. . they went 
out from their houses into the streets because they saw the 
walls bending and yet intact, and the beams become separated 
from the walls and then revert to their former position. The 
strong buildings collapsed and the new houses were pulled down. 
Many died under the ruins, for they could not escape. All went 
out from their dwellings, leaving everything behind. Wherever 
they turned they beheld God’s powerful deeds. The walls 
wrangled together and collapsed. Those that remained are 
shaky and rent. Nobody resided in them, for their owners 
feared lest they tumble down over them yet before daybreak. 

1 As-Suyiti (Z. c. 745) reports another earthquake in Palestine in A. H. 460 


(1067 c. £.) when Ramlah was entirely destroyed, and only two houses remained; 
25,000 people were killed. 
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To describe a part of the happenings, the hand would weary. 
Also the mind is distraught from what the eye saw and the 
ear heard. The verse has been fulfilled, “Behold the Lord 
empties out the land and lays it waste, distorts its face and 
scatters its inhabitants”. He that is prudent will understand. 
For all were alike, like people like priest, like servant like his 
master, when they left their places and sought refuge for their 
lives. Many resigned themselves to the (Divine) judgment, reciting 
several verses (from Jer. 10. 10, Ps. 104. 32, Job 9.6, Amos 9. 5, 
Hos. 4. 3, Nah. 1.6). This event took place on Thursday, Tebet 
12th, suddenly before sunset, alike in Ramlah, in the whole of 
Filastin, from fortified city to open village, in all fortresses of 
Egypt (i.e. Fatimid ruler), from the sea to Fort Dan (Baniyas), 
in all cities of the south (Negeb) and the Mount to Jerusalem 
(and surrounding places), to Shehem and her villages, Tiberias 
and her villages, the Galilean mountains and the whole ot 
Palestine.’ 

‘Those that travelled on the high roads relate the mighty acts 
of the living God. They say, “ We have seen the mountains 
shake, leap like stags, their stones broken into pieces, the hillocks 
swaying to and fro, and the trees bending down.” In some places 
the waters in the cisterns reached the brim. The tongue is 
inadequate for the tale. Were it not for God’s mercy that it 
happened before the day was gone, when people could see and 
warn each other, and had it been in the night when everybody 
was asleep, only a few would have been saved. But His mercies 
are many and His kindnesses numerous. Though He decreed, 
He will not utterly destroy. He, moreover, in His goodness 
brought out thick clouds and heavy rain-drops fell. Two great 
rainbows appeared. One of them split up into halves and fire 
was visible from the south-west. Thereupon the earthquake took 
place, the like of which was not since early times. On that night 
(the earth) shook again. All were in the streets, men, women, 
and children, imploring God, the Lord of the spirits, to quieten 
the earth and set it at rest and save both man and animal. On 
Friday, as well as on the following night, the quakes recurred. 
All were terrified and fear-stricken. Earth and its inhabitants 
were molten (for fear), They all wept and cried with a loud 
voice, O merciful One, have mercy and retract from the intended 
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punishment. -Do not enter upon judgment. In anger remember 
to be merciful and pay no heed to (our) former sins. All are 
trembling, sitting on the ground, startled every moment, shaking 
and swaying to and fro. Since eight days the mind is not satisfied 
and the soul is not at rest.’ 

‘What could the writer (of this letter) do (but to) address the 
people to declare a fast, summon a solemn assembly, go out to 
the field, the cemetery, in fasting, weeping and lamentation, and 
recite, “ Tear your hearts, and not your garments, and return to 
the Lord your God, &c. Come, let us return to God, &c. And 
let us ask for mercy. Who knows, (perhaps) He will retract and 
repent, &c. Perhaps He will go back from His fierce anger, so 
that we perish not.” (God) magnified the miracle that all the 
days, which the people spent in the streets and in the open, no 
rain fell. Also the governor of the city, with the men in the 
Caliph’s employ, pitched tents for themselves outside the town, 
and are still there. May the Lord, the God of the universe, 
look down mercifully upon his world, have pity on (His) 
creatures, save man and animal, and have compassion with 
babes and sucklings and those that know not (to distinguish) 
between right and left, so that we perish not. May He deliver 
you from this and the like, protect from all harsh decrees, hide 
you in His tabernacle on the day of evil, and shelter you in the 
protection of His wings. May He exalt you and may your 
good acts, kindnesses, and righteous deeds stand you in good 
stead. May He make you dwell securely and at ease from evil 
fear, and you be at peace, your houses and all that belong to you 
at peace. Receive ye peace from the Lord of Peace.’ 

(3) Conditions in Palestine and Syria were in a chronic state 
of unrest owing to the constant rebellions and insurrections. Both 
Ramlah and Jerusalem suffered terribly in particular during the 
revolt of 1024-9 in the reign of az-Zahir. Becker (Beiträge zur 
Geschichte Ägyptens unter dem Islam, 1, 32 ff.) gives a connected 
account of the rule and policy of this Caliph about 415 A. H., 
according to Mussabihi. What interests us here is the description 
of conditions in Palestine (p. 44 ff.). Three chieftains combined 
against the Caliph. Hasan of the Bani Jarrah was to conquer 
the country from Ramlah to the Egyptian frontier, Salih of the 
Banii Kilab was to hold the territory from Haleb (Aleppo) to 
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‘Ana, while the third conspirator, Sinan b. ‘Alyan, was to take 
Damascus. In Rabi‘ II of 415 H. the officials of Ramlah were 
still appointed from Cairo. During the following two months 
Hasan’s rebellion must have broken out. In Rajab he plundered 
Ramlah and extorted everywhere, including Jerusalem, great 
sums (loc. cit., p. 45). Sinan could not take Damascus but Salik 
succeeded in 417 H. to enter Haleb. Hasan burned Ramlah 
after he had plundered from it 400 loads of goods and men. 
Only then did the prefect of Caesarea, ad-Dizbiri, having received 
the title Amir al-Umara, prince of princes (see also above, 
p- 136), open a campaign against the conspirators, and after 
hostilities lasting several years succeeded in defeating Salih and 
Hasan (cp. also L.-P. 159-60 ; Wüst. II, 125, 128-9). 

How the Jews fared during the crisis we learn from A. C. 3 
and 4, which will be discussed presently. Above (p. 110) we 
have found Solomon b. Yehuda referring in a letter to the 
campaign in Palestine against the rebellious Arabs (n7p `33). Also 
in a letter to Samuel b. Abtalion the Gaon mentions ‘troubles, 
wars, and upheavals, the like of which have not taken place 
before’ in Ramlah (above, p. 103). The extortions and excesses 
which the rebels committed were unbearable. We have read 
before (p. 131) how Menasse Hakkohen had to pay in 
Ramlah 100 d. (= £150 in present currency) in order to obtain 
his release. The communities in Ramlah and Jerusalem suffered 
terribly. This we learn from their pitiful appeals to their brethren 
in Egypt. A letter from Ramlah to Fustat (undoubtedly written 
during these upheavals) begins, ‘Be gracious unto us, our brethren, 
the house of Israel, for'(God’s) punishment has afflicted us’? A 
letter from the community of Tyre, dated 1028, to that of 
Aleppo also refers to the deplorable conditions in Jerusalem. 
The Holy City has been grievously stricken.? 


1 7.Q.R., XIX, 733, No. XXXIX, Ny T 3 w MIADAN OMX WIN WDA 
423. The address reads: 
bona mnbyn nan pmnx oyna WN & ma wnb 
ITIM ADMIN IN NT soy (r. aym) AY Iw Dog” 
(cp. Gen. 31. 42). For another letter from the Rabbinites in Ramlāh to Fustat, 
see l ce. 743, No. XCI. 
2 Wertheimer, nbw 4933, III, 15°, 1. 16 ff. (cp. above, p. 37, note 1): WNW 
sys nom. aw nidbapn DDIN ODANN DIN YN wd bey oby 
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A.C. 3 is a letter from the Jerusalem Rabbinites to Ephraim 
b. Shemarya. They tell a pitiful tale of their sad plight. The 
annual tax hitherto was heavy enough. It amounted to 100d. 
(=4150), which for the greater part was obtained from the rent 
of shops in Ramlah (probably being legacies for the benefit of 
the Jerusalem community). But now most of the Ramlah people 
are gone, and only a few paupers remained. The congregation 
is now faced with heavy impositions. It seems that out of an 
amount of 10,000 d., the Jews of Jerusalem had to pay 6,000 d. ; 
the Rabbinites to give 3,000 d., and their ‘brethren’ (MN, 
probably the Karaites) the other half. We can imagine what it 
meant for the poverty-stricken Rabbinites to pay 3,000 d. 
(44,500). After the greatest exertions they could only bring 
together 2,500 d. They had to mortgage or even sell their 
houses, and some pawned their household things. On account 
of the shortage of 500d. several Jews were tortured and many 
died under the punishment. The letter is defective at the end. 
No doubt Ephraim is appealed to to help the congregation in 
their dire need. 

More details we obtain from A.C. 4; beginning and end 
missing. It establishes the fact that we deal here with the 
events in connexion with Hasan’s rebellion. In order to pay 
the impositions people had to sell out their goods at any price. 
Precious silks and linen fetched a quarter of their value. The 
distress was general, including Muslims (1) and Christians (o">>y). 
Men and women died, some from torture, others from fright. 
The elders (of the Jewish community) borrowed money on 
interest (about 600 d.?) till they made up the required sum. 
Then a second tax was exacted (probably the annual one of 
100 d.) The correspondents write that there remained (in 
Jerusalem) only about 50 men (probably heads of families). 


ppw * addtan yn abawa noo by DMNA (r. DaN) DNDI OIA 
sy bsi eba mnm + oabaa mma awe e mman oxi + mmbnob 
ewy a ody yona wnd’ ombyp Sond + pa any bmn pn yw 
DYIn Dh. Jerusalem is clearly meant by nbhinn “ya and not Tyre, as 


Wertheimer, Introd. 7, assumes. Moreover, had the correspondents meant con- 
ditions in their own city they would have written in the first person, and not in the 


third (OM SY won... Dmbyn dpnd). 
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They made a living mostly from the Ramlah officials and 
merchants who were their customers. But Ramlah has been 
ruined. The whole of Palestine is in the throes of civil war. 
Since the Arab conquest no such upheavals occurred there. 
The writer of this fragment describes how various Bedouin tribes 
assembled and broke into Ramlah in Rabi‘ (1025). They 
committed there unspeakable barbarities and killed a large 
number of people. The remainder of the inhabitants went into 
exile. As we know, the town was sacked. But after Dizbiri’s 
campaign it was soon rebuilt. In 1033, during the earthquake, 
we find there already Jews, and the town seems to have been 
already fairly inhabited (as described above under 2). 

As dating from this time we have to place here A. C. 5, being 
a letter from a student of the Jerusalem academy, Sadok Hallevi 
b. Levi, to Ephraim b. Shemarya. The writer was some time 
later Ab of the school (note 9). Sadok seems to have been on 
intimate terms with the Fustaét Haber. In a previous letter 
Ephraim complained that his patience was taxed by disobedient 
people who refused to accept his ruling and decisions. Sadok 
remarks, ‘ The like we have many in our place. Again and again 
God’s punishment overtakes them. But they take no heed.’ 
Sadok writes the letter to introduce its bearer Revah Hakkohen 
(a Hazzan) b. Pinhas, a Babylonian. He made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in the previous year. ‘But he was caught in the net 
of the Arabs and robbed of everything he possessed.’ Now he 
intends going to Fustat to obtain there means for returning to 
Babylon. ‘For in the whole of Palestine there remained no 
community, except Tyre, which could be of help to him.’ 
During the rebellion in 1024~9 Tyre was evidently spared through 
the protection afforded to it by Dizbiri, the governor of Caesarea 
and commander-in-chief. Revah spent there the whole winter, 
and was kept by the local Jews. Sadok recommends Revah’s 
case to Ephraim as very deserving. The Hazzan had with him 
sufficient means for his journey. His object was to visit 
Jerusalem and other places in the Holy Land. On his way he 
passed Damascus, where he officiated voluntarily. This he did 
also in Tyre. ‘But while he was in Jerusalem, the visitation 
(amn) came upon Philistia (Filastin) and he was caught, with -us, 


and had everything taken away from him.’ Here we have 
2240 E 
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a typical example of the hardships a Jewish pilgrim underwent 
in the Holy Land. The letter to Sadok, when already Ab 
(note 9), comes probably from Fustat, informing him of a scene 
between two people in the local synagogue of the Palestinians. 
Another correspondent of Sadok is Solomon b. Netaneel, the 
banker. He is perhaps the son of the banker to whom Joshiah 
Gaon wrote an epistle (above, p. 72). 

(4) A number of fragments (A. C.6-11) inform us about the 
economic conditions in Jerusalem. They supplement what could 
be gathered from the preceding pages. The Rabbinites in the 
Holy City were constantly dependent on outside support. 
Probably a considerable number of them followed no other 
pursuit in life than that of a pious ‘mourner for Zion’, spending 
their days in prayer and study. A.C.6 isa letter from Jerusalem. 
The handwriting is early. The Ramlah people, as well as other 
Jews, used to support their brethren in the Holy City. But now, 
owing to critical times, all help stopped. A certain Samuel b. X. 
used to be a great benefactor of the Jerusalem poor. In winter 
he looked after their needs, and when the taxes had to be paid, 
he would make up the deficiency, that the community be not 
harassed. He evidently was no longer alive. The recipient of 
the letter is claimed to be his substitute in acts of charity. He 
sent several consignments of money. In the letters from the 
eleventh century the dinar (21m) is the usual coin mentioned. 
But here the correspondents speak of drachmae or dirhems 
(©aa, also Yaa D029). A certain Sahl b. Aaron and 
his son Abū Tayyib ‘Alvan b. Sahl are also mentioned as 
benefactors.! 


1 Perhaps the above letter is from the Karaite community in Jerusalem, because 
the expression DJMN isfoundintheirKetubot. See A.C.21,5; Lucz’s Jerusalem, 
VI, 237-9, where a Genizah Ketuba is printed, dated 26 Shevat, 1339 Sel. 
(= 1027/8 c.£.). Interesting is the conclusion (p. 238, bottom): On 22 YNNI 
bs D pp ab xda pdiyn fw ANT AAD (r. Nyn) SYN ode on DNY 
aman jo m mpm by award an sdi annavan meai by apy mesa 
AN2 DIX KYM AV MN Y Ty “bww nd byi MARD ANNA 
Waw bn ny eden» nan pony ty nbena ayi apa awa biasd On wn 
MIA “SLY pbn Dan. Ten people sign the document, among them Solomon 
b. David Hakkohen, thé teacher, Joshu‘a b. ‘Ali Hakkohen b. Zuta, Nathan b. Nisan 
Hallevi, the taneh% y st 
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A.C.7 is from the Rabbinite community in Jerusalem to 
Sahlan, Alluf and Rosh Kallah, b. Abraham. Solomon b. Yehuda, 
who also signs the letter, probably wrote it in the name of the 
congregation. Sahlan is thanked for his efforts on their behalf. 
As their representative informed them, Sahlin preached to his 
congregation (in Fustat) on the duty of supporting time after 
time their brethren in the Holy City, because of their heavy 
burden of taxation. Only if the taxes are paid, do the 
authorities refrain from molesting the Jewish pilgrims who visit 
Jerusalem, and allow them to go up to Mount Olivet in a 
procession, and to pray there facing the Temple ruins. There is 
a fixed amount of taxes which the Jerusalem community, owing 
to its smallness, cannot afford to pay. They have annually to 
borrow money on interest to complete the sum in order that the 
pilgrims be not constrained to do it. Hence the duty is incumbent 
upon all Israel to keep up the Rabbinite settlement in Jerusalem. 

A.C. 8 is another letter from the Holy City to Sahlan. 
Again an appeal is made for support of the congregation. The 
taxes and impositions increase every year, but the donations 
become less. A source of income were the pilgrims, who would 
benefit the poor settlers in the Holy City. But in this year, the 
correspondents write, those pilgrims were few owing to civil war 
and the dangers of the roads. ‘Palestine suffers from famine, 
plague, and terror. The only place we can appeal to is Egypt, 
though the people there are also in constant fear, but their lot is 
a little better than ours. We have sent our representative, Joseph 
the Hazzan b. Yefet the teacher, with our credentials. We 
appeal to you to induce your congregation to help us? Sahlan’s 
uncle (i.e. Sa‘adya) is saluted. A similar letter was also sent on 
that occasion to Ephr. b. Shemarya, as is only natural (F. Q. R., 
XIX, 107-8 = nby wa, II, 17-18). ‘The Rabbinite section 
persist in keeping up the settlement in the Holy City in spite of 
the “yoke of the Gentiles”. In this year the pilgrims were few 
and their donations were not enough for the taxes. A loan had 
to be made to cover the balance. In addition we have a famine 
here. We sent Joseph the Hazzan b. Yefet with letters to the 
elders of Fustat and surrounding places.’ Ephraim is asked to 
see to it that Joseph’s mission be successful. ‘For you are’ the 
essential person’ (3>'y ANN *3). The consignments of money are 

L2 
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to be addressed to the Gaon (i.e. Solomon b. Yehuda). Perhaps 
the preceding letter (A.C. 7) is of a later date, and Sahlan is 
thanked for his assistance. 

A.C.9 is again from the Rabbinite sect in Jerusalem to 
Ephraim. The letter is written and signed by Solomon b. 
Yehuda. It has evidently been written after Tabernacles. Among 
the pilgrims was the elder Mebasser b. Levi, the dignitary, who 
brought a consignment of money from Ephraim’s community 
amounting to 293d. From this sum 20d. were spent in 
payment of a debt. Ephraim and his congregation were grate- 
fully mentioned in the prayers on Hoshana Rabba (on Mount 
Olivet). There is an allusion to a foolish attitude taken up by 
most of that year’s pilgrims (Wb bos nant m op nan). This 
must have been due to dissensions in the academy and the parties 
that were formed among the pilgrims on this account (see also 
above, p. 138 f.). 

A.C. ro is another appeal from Jerusalem to a certain Bishr 
b. Jalab (evidently an elder of Fustat). The correspondents 
mention the amount of 120d. due for taxes. On that year the 
arrears were 30d. A loan had to be made and ‘sacred things’ 
of the synagogue (wpm 'b3) had to be pawned for the amount. 
The creditors are now urging and threaten to sell the pledges. 
The community persuaded their Parnas, Jacob Hakkohen, to go 
to Fustat and obtain monetary help from the elders. Bishr is 
appealed to to be generous to this representative. The date of 
this epistle cannot be ascertained. 

A.C. 11 is evidently not of the year 1187-8. We know now 
that there existed then in the Holy City no academy with a Nasi 
at its head. The only time when a Nasi presided over the 
school was in the years 1051-62, when Daniel b. ‘Azarya became 
Gaon. Moreover, the whole style of the epistle is so similar to 
the former appeals of the eleventh century, that it is clear that it 
describes conditions in the Holy City prior to the Crusades, and 
even before the occupation by the Seljuks in 1071. There is 
a distinct reference to the raids of the latter invaders who laid 
the country waste (Dp 33). We hear the same story that the 
taxes were fixed, whether the members of the community be 
numerous or few. Should these not be paid, the pilgrims who 
came especially for Hoshana Rabba would be constrained to pay 
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the balance. Therefore appeals had to be made frequently to 
the Jews of the Diaspora to help the local community to pay the 
annual taxes. Whereas the former letters were addressed solely 
to Fustat, the present appeal is general to all the Jewries of the 
exile. The representative Jonah b. Yehuda, the Spaniard, probably 
made long journeys on behalf of the Rabbinites of Jerusalem. 
We read also interesting details about the first settlement of the 
Jews when the Holy City was occupied by the Arabs (see above, 
P. 44 f.) 

In conclusion, A.C. 12,1 will be of interest as an example of the 
hold Jerusalem had on Jews far and wide. It is a circular letter 
from probably a Spanish community to Egypt concerning Reuben 
b. Isaac, the bearer of the letter. He was a man of Rhodez in 
France, very rich and an estate-owner. One day his only son 
went with his servants to the field, and they were all murdered by 
Christian brigands. The governor of the town, when appealed 
to by the unfortunate father, took this occasion for confiscating 
Reuben’s whole fortune for himself. The poor Jew left his home’ 
and travelled from place to place till he arrived at the town 
wherefrom the letter is written. Up to there he could make 
himself understood, though with difficulty (wb syba, probably 
speaking only French). Now he wants to go to Palestine and 
Jerusalem to die there, for life is to him of no further use. He 
asked for this letter to be written to the ‘congregations on the 
other side of the sea’ (i.e. Egypt), which he would pass on his 
journey, since he was ignorant of their language (i.e. Arabic). 
Probably such a Jew, when he arrived safely in the Holy City, 
joined the ‘mourners. for Zion’. Their mode of life was quite 
suitable for such a heart-broken person. 

A. C.12, 2 is a copy of a letter from Salonica to the com- 
munities in the diaspora having a similar purpose as the previous 
fragment, viz. to serve as an introduction for a Jew travelling to 
Jerusalem. Unfortunately the copyist left out the actual names ` 
of the persons mentioned. A Jew from Russia arrived at Salo- 
nica, where he met his relative who had recently returned from’ 
the Holy City and had with him an epistle from ‘some prominent 
man (perhaps from the Gaon or another important member of 
the school). Now this Russian Jew,’ after having heard an 
account of the beauty of Palestine, is desirous to visit’ it. He 
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knows neither Hebrew, Greek, nor Arabic, but only his native 
tongue Russian! The letter is thus to be his mouthpiece and 
introduction, to make himself understood on his travels from 
Salonica to the Holy Land. We hear again of the Salonica 
community during the first Crusade, when a Messianic movement 
was set afoot within the Byzantine Jewry.” 

(5) A.C.13 contains a number of data about Tiberias. From 
the times of R. Johanan (died 280) to the Arab conquest the town 
was the centre of the Palestinian Jewry. When in Muhammedan 
times Jerusalem was opened for the Jews, Tiberias lost its 
importance as the leading Jewish community. The academy 
was transferred to the Holy City (see above, p. 55). Since then 
for several centuries the Jews of Tiberias are seldom mentioned. 
The town itself, Tabariyyah, was an important place as the 
capital of the province of al-Urdunn (Jordan). But it was 
especially famous in the Arabic period (just as centuries before) 
for its hot-springs, affording cure to people stricken with skin- 
diseases. Mukaddasi (end of tenth century) reports, ‘Within this 
district are other hot springs, as at a place called al-Hammah 
(the Thermal Waters). Those who suffer from the scab, or 
ulcers, or sores, and other such-like diseases come to bathe here 
during three days, and afterwards they dip in the water of another 
spring which is cold, whereupon—if Allah vouchsafe it to them— 
they become cured.’ ? 

Many Jews visited these hot springs, and the needy among 
them required support. Hence’ several appeals (usually stereo- 
typed formulae of begging-letters) from them are preserved in 
the Genizah finds. These patients would send representatives 


1 yy23 NY, as is well known, in the Middle Ages meant a Slav language. See 
Harkavy, Die Juden und die slawischen Sprachen, 1867, 20 ff. 


2 J.Q. R., IX, 26-9, see Kaufmann, X, 139-51, and also Krauss, Studien zur 
byz.-jüd. Gesch. 49 ff. 


3 Le Strange, l. c., 39, 335-6; see also the accounts of Idrisi in 1154, and Yakiit. 
in 1925 c.£. The latter reports that there are at Tiberias twelve sources, from each 
of which a special disease is healed. Isaac b. Samuel the Spaniard (Dayyan in 
Fustat, first quarter of twelfth century, ‘n/fra, p.192) in his commentary to 2 Sam. 5.6, 
writes: RIA NUNS Tp’ apo oder Sy asp nom y b3 D09 jN) 


may [dx] prdnanbds (J.Q. R., X, 400). So also in his commentary to a Kings 
15. 16 (H. B., XX, 63). 
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to Fustat and other places to collect money for their maintenance 
while taking the cure at Tiberias. We find such a messenger, 
by name Khalaf b. Yeshu‘a, making his last will in Fustat in 
the year 1345 Sel. = 1034 C.E. (A.C. 13,1). Ephraim b. 
Shemarya would, of course, be appealed to (A. C. 13, 2). In 
these circulars the suffering of the patients are described in rather 
a crude way, no doubt to touch the would-be benefactors and 
evoke generous responses. A.C. 13, 3 is addressed to X. b. Jacob, 
‘Alluf of both academies’. Very likely Joseph b. Jacob b. ‘Aubal 
is meant here. As shown elsewhere (F. Q. R., N. S., VIII, 357-8), 
this Jacob was a pillar of strength in Fustat to both the Sura and 
the Pumbedita (Bagdad) schools, and his son Joseph followed his 
example. Father and son held the title of Alluf (= Resh Kalla), 
probably granted to them by both these seats of learning. 
Joseph is now requested by the Tiberias sick to be generous to 
their representative, who is about to call upon him. 

A.C. 13, 4 is addressed to the Haber ‘Ali b. (‘Amram). He 
was probably, as we have seen above (p. 85 f.), the colleague and 
successor of Ephraim b. Shemarya in Fustat. The letter is written 

‘on behalf of the Tiberias sufferers by the local Haber, Nathan 
Hakkohen b. Isaiah. He evidently did not remember the name 
of ‘Ali’s father. Hence space was left in the fragment for the 
bearer to fill out in Fustat. Salutations are sent from ‘both 
sections that live in Tiberias’ (a 1¥n w, probably Palestinians 
and Babylonians, perhaps Rabbinites and Karaites). Nathan 
crudely describes the sufferings ofthe patients who visit Tiberias 
hoping to be cured by the water and the air. A representative, 
Karim b. Nathan, has been sent to Egypt. ‘Ali is requested to 
give him 2d. and to let the elders of the Tiberias congregation 
know the amount Karim collected in Fustat. In Tiberias all the 
donations that come from various places are distributed by 
trustworthy persons to the sufferers in accordance with their 
standing and needs. That ‘Ali and his congregants helped these 
unfortunate Jews is only natural. 

A.C. 13, 5 is a letter from Samuel b. Moses, the Haber, to our 
‘Ali. The writer was probably identical with the second signatory 
(83 ann ny» ‘37a bww) of the letter from Tyre to Aleppo, 
dated 1028 C. E., referred to above (pp. 37 and 159). The leading 
Haber of the town then seems to have been the last signatory, 
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Joseph Hakkohen the Haber b. Baruk. We find our Samuel in 
1037 in Fustat, where he probably signed a deed. Several years 
later (in the time of ‘Ali b. ‘Amram) he holds office in Tyre as 
local Haber. (Whereas in 1028 he does not style Aimself but 
only his father 53m7, in 1037 he is already the holder of this 
title. He has therefore in the meantime received his diploma at 
the Palestine school.) In this capacity he acknowledges ‘Ali’s 
letter, which enclosed 13ł} d., being the donations of Solomon 
b. Sa‘adya (b. Sajir), who is known from above (p. 96). Solomon 
was then a ‘ mourner’ (dar, cp. 1.15). The amount was addressed 
to Samuel Hallevi b. Shemarya (b. Ri‘akub), evidently an elder in 
Tyre. A trustworthy man is to forward the money to Tiberias, 
where it will be distributed by the elders among the needy sick. 
By the by, Samuel informs ‘Ali that his full name is Samuel opm 
b. own nays, but he goes by the name of Mauhub. His family 
bears double names, viz. Hebrew and Arabic ones.! Salutations 
are sent to the benefactor, Solomon b. Sa‘adya. We see thus 
how money was transmitted from Egypt to Tiberias. Some- 
times through Tyre, when a. person happened to go by boat. 
On other occasions usually the transmission would be via Ramlah. 
The route from Damascus to Fustat in ‘Abbasid times (and 
essentially the same in the Fatimid period) was Damascus- 
Tabariyya-ar-Ramlah-Gazza-Rafah-Jurjir-Bilbais-al-Fustat (see 
Hartmann, Z. D.M. G., LXIV, 665 ff.). 

A few more data are collected in A. C. 13, 6-9. No. 6 is the 
usual appeal to a certain Samuel b. X. (there is here a blank in the 
MS, as the correspondents did not remember the father’s name). 
Two representatives of the Tiberias patients, Khalaf and ‘Obadya, 
have been sent to Egypt. In addition to their illness, these poor 
people were suffering from famine. Several cities in Palestine 
were ruined. Perhaps the letter was written during the invasion 
of the Seljuks in 1071 (cp. L.-P. 160-61). Another appeal is A. C. 
13,7. On verso the Hazzan Abi’l Tayyib is mentioned. No. 8 
is addressed to two rich brothers, one of them by name Mukhtar, 


1 Samuel b. Yahya al-Magribi, who becamea Muslimin Nov. 1163, writes (see 
Schreiner, Mtschr., XLII, 124), ‘My father, R. Yehuda b. Abin of Fas, was called 
in Arab society Abū’l-Baķa b. ‘Abbas al-Magribi. Most of the prominent men 
among the Jews have Arabic names, which are either derived or different from 
their Hebrew ones.’ Í 
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R. Nathan Hakkohen, alluded to, is probably identical with the 
Tiberias Haber mentioned before. Also a Merwan Hakkohen 
occurs in the letter. 

(6) The next Palestinian town to be considered is AA 
(‘Askalan). We hear of Jewish residents already in the time of 
the governor al-Ikhshid (935-46). The Jews are reported to 
have helped the Muslims in ‘Askalan in the destruction and 
sacking of the ‘Green Church’ (Wiistenfeld, Makrizt’s Geschichte 
der Copten, 63). No doubt Jews lived there centuries before. 
A. C. 14-16 give us information about the community in the 
Fatimid period. It seems that both Rabbinites and Karaites 
resided here. A. C. 14 is a letter from the Ashkelon congrega- 
tion to ‘ both communities’ of Fustét. The object of the epistle 
is to inform the ‘Haberim, Hazzanim, and elders’ that the new 
governor of the town Abii Haru‘ is very good to the local Jews 
and bestows upon them favours. In this he is assisted by the 
‘elder of the town’ (probably the mayor) Abii Hariz. The 
Fustat Jews are requested to recommend these officials to ‘ our 
elders, the elders of the Karaites’ (1. 19). Thereby these officials 
will be highly pleased and continue to favour the local Jews. 
Evidently these elders must have been very influential in the 
capital, and could do a good turn even to Muslim governors and 
officials. We have read above (p. 140f.) that the Karaites had 
powerful advocates in Cairo, high officials and Katibs who were 
fellow-sectaries. The writing of the fragment as well as the 
style and spelling confirm me in the belief that the letter was 
written by Karaites, though in the name of the whole community 
of Ashkelon, which seems to have united the followers of both 
sections. It was sent to the Rabbinite congregations in Fustat. 
No doubt a similar epistle was dispatched to the Karaite 
community in the capital. 

A. C. 15 is a private letter to the well-known Nagid Meborak. 
His brother, the former Nagid Yehuda, was no longer alive 
(ll. 5-6). Accordingly the epistle was certainly written after 
1077 (see tzfra, p. 207f.). Its date is most likely to be placed 
during the first Crusade. The writer, Joshu‘a the Haber b. ‘Ali 
the Haber, who resides in Hasor, asks the Nagid to write to the 
Kadi of Hasor and request him to give Joshu‘a a letter of intro- 
duction to the governor of Ashkelon in case the Haber will have 
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to take shelter in this town, which is fortified and offers more 
protection? Probably Joshu‘a, anxious about the approach of 
the Crusaders, takes the precaution of obtaining a permit to 
take refuge in the fortress of Ashkelon when the need arises. 
Indeed, throughout the battles with the Franks in the first half 
of the twelfth century this town remained in the hands of the 
Muslims (cp. L.-P. 164-5). 

By the by, Joshu‘a informs the Nagid that the Hasor congre- 
gation, whose Haber he is, is not congenial, and he is unhappy 
with them. The exact locality of Hasor is not known to me, 
though it must have been in the neighbourhood of Ashkelon. 
Harizi seems to have visited it (see A. C. 16,1). Our Joshu‘a 
was a descendant of Hoshana, the father of Samuel the ‘ Third’ 
and friend of Shemarya b. Elhanan (above, p. 28). In 1096 we find 
him in Ramlah, where he signs a document. Later on he became 
Haber of Hasor. Whether he obtained the permission to go to 
Ashkelon as well as his further vicissitudes are unknown. He 
was no longer alive in 1131 C. E. 

A few data are collected in A. C. 16, 2 bearing on Ashkelon 
Jewry. It is of interest to leasn (A.C. 16, 3) that in 1112 the 
local Dayyanim were in communication with the erewhile Jeru- 
salem Academy, then situated at Hadrak (near Damascus) and 
presided over by Solomon Hakkohen, Masliah’s father (izfra, 
p. 196 f.) A member of the school was Elijah Hakkohen b. 
Ebyatar Gaon (no longer alive), to whom Nathan Hakkohen 
b. Meborak and Yeshu‘a b. Yefet write from Ashkelon. Unfor- 
tunately only a few lines of the epistle are preserved. Elijah 
never succeeded to the Gaonate, but died when still ‘ Fourth’ 
(as shown in A. A. 17). These Dayyanim are the signatories of 
documents, drawn up at Ashkelon and dated 1136 and 1142. 
Three years later (1145) they were no longer alive. Their 
successors were their sons Meborak and Yefet. 

In 1153, Ashkelon, the last hold of the Fatimids on Palestine, 
fell into the hands of the Crusaders. Saladin reconquered it in 
September, 1187 (see L.-P. 173, 208). But the Jewish commu- 
nity evidently continued to exist during the Christian occupation 
of the town. Benjamin of Tudel&, whose visit falls within this 


1 The town was rebuilt and fortified by ‘Abd-al-Malik (685-705 c.£.). Mukaddasi 
in 985 found it strongly garrisoned (see Le Strange, l. ¢. 400 ff.). 
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period, found there about 200 Rabbinites, represented by 
R. Semah, R. Aaron, and R. Solomon, and also 40 Karaites and 
300 Samaritans (Itinerary, ed. Adler 29 ; see also tzfra, p. 240, 
note 1). 

The Megillat Ebyatar, which will be discussed farther on, 
mentions several Jewish communities in Northern Palestine 
(Galilee). We have heard above of congregations in Jerusalem, 
Ramilah, Tiberias, Tyre, Ashkelon, Hasor, ‘Akko, and ‘Amman. 
No doubt there were many Jewish settlements in villages where 
the people occupied themselves with farming or with other 
trades. A number of data about other communities are collected 
in A. C. 17. Baniyas (Fort Dan) had two congregations, probably 
Palestinian and Babylonian (no. 1). The fragment clearly 
dates from the beginning of the twelfth century since Moses 
Nagid, the son of Meborak, is mentioned therein (see ixz/ra, 
p. 212 f.). That Palestine had a considerable number of Baby- 
lonian Jews already in the eighth century can be gathered from 
an interesting Halakic fragment in Geonica II (see F.Q.R., N.S., 
VII, 474). We have also seen above (p. 148) that Ramlah 
possessed a }“oNwos nD, presupposing a ‘synagogue of the 
Babylonians’. Also Tiberias probably had two such congrega- 
tions and likewise Damascus (above, pp. 150, 167). 

Haifa (no. 2) will be dealt with farther on. From nos. 3 and 
5 we learn of Jews hailing from Hebron. But the community 
seems to have been small (see also zufra, p. 248; A. D. 33, 5). 
No. 4 is in late handwriting, probably of the thirteenth century. 
The fragment is probably the end of a letter to a Nagid. We 
learn from it the names of several communal officials in Safed, 
Biriat, Gischala (al-Jish), al-‘Aluya, and ‘Alme, all places in 
upper Galilee. Though outside our period, we have inserted this 
fragment here to add to our knowledge of Palestinian congrega- 
tions which probably existed earlier in the Fatimid era. 


II 


(1) The exilarchs of Babylon had rivals in Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt. We find Nesiim in Fustat, Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
elsewhere. Their history is very obscure. What authority they 
wielded over the communities by reason of their Davidic origin 
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will be discussed farther on (Chap. VI). The latest summary of 
all the known data is given by Poznański, Babylon. Geon., 111 ff. 
He admits that they are scanty and allow no connected account. 
According to him the attempt to establish the Exilarchate out- 
side Babylon is to be dated after the close of the Babylonian 
Gaonate (1038). Yet he admits the possibility of the Genizah 
furnishing surprises on this point (4c., p.111). Now these actually 
happened. We have learned above of Nesiim, either in Syria or 
in Egypt, at the end of the tenth century. By name are known 
Semah and a ‘son of ‘Aubal’ (pp. 24-5). We have, moreover, 
seen that in the period of Solomon b. Yehuda there resided in 
the Holy City a Nasi who visited Cairo-Fustat with the special 
purpose of obtaining letters patent from the government con- 
firming his authority. David Hannasi b. Hezekiah, the exilarch 
of Bagdad, we have also found for a time in Jerusalem (above, 
111 ff.). Yedidyah Hannasi b. Zakkai was a correspondent of 
Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac the physician (above, p. 85). 
About Daniel b. ‘Azarya and his sons more will be said in the 
next section of this chapter. We discuss here a number of new 
data which unfortunately furnish only scraps of information. 
Let us hope that more will be forthcoming in the course of time. 

An interesting account of the doings of a bogus-Nasi, by name 
Shem Tob, we have in A. C. 18; beginning and end missing. 
After a general introduction, the drift of which cannot be ascer- 
tained owing to the defectiveness of the MS., the writers of this 
letter state that now in exile when a Jew claims to be a priest 
or a Levite, his statements have to be borne out by people of his 
native place who know his family. But if a priest comes to a 
distant place and no such verification can be effected, he may still 
act as such and need not produce a pedigree. It is of interest 
that the priest is mentioned to take tithes, Hallah, and other 
gifts pertaining to his dignity (see note 11). From l. 20 we have 
the following story, which is given here in translation. ‘You, 
our brethren, are not unaware of the great things done in your 
congregation and in ours, and also in Jerusalem and the whole 
of Palestine, by that man, called Nasi and going by the name 
of Shem Tob. He had with him a pedigree. He acted as 
judge, appointed communal officers and officials (?), dispatched 
messengers, took ‘tithes’, and wielded authority (47. ‘made the 
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burden heavy’). Travelling from place to place, he administered 
justice to Israel. In your city there were authorized scholars 
(œm pamo), learned men and disciples, who were authorities 
in the Torah more than anybody else. Yet they accepted his 
rule, honoured and cherished him, and did not inquire after his 
origin. They ardently imbibed his words, eulogized and praised 
him before the Gentiles, and recommended him to the king and 
princes. In no place whith he visited, from Fustat to Kalné 
(= Rakkah), did any scholar, head (of a community), or disciple 
object to him. His decisions made an impression upon every- 
body. After two years it became known that he was no Nasi, 
and his pedigree was proved to be false. Yet the people did not 
put him to shame nor pay him less respect, for they recognized 
that he was a wise man who by his personality could enforce 
the carrying out of his decisions. The people sent him away 
from Tiberias to Byzantium, and on the way he died. The 
purpose of our letter to you, our brethren, is to inform you in 
short about the man who passed by our place, since you have 
asked us (about him) through R. Jacob the Haber. At the 
beginning there came suddenly to us a non-Jew, of the retinue 
of the governor over the district of the Euphrates valley Ov 
amin naw). He had with him a large document signed with the 
seal of a Nasi. We asked him whose letter it was and he said, 
“Tam sent...”’ Unfortunately the fragment breaks off here. 
By appearance it seems to be of the eleventh century. It is 
evidently a letter from a community in Northern Syria, not far 
from the Euphrates. From the use’ of Greek words (l. 22) it 
appears that the district was near the Byzantium (Rim) frontier, 
where Greek words were still known. Especially the boundary 
between Rim and Muhammedan Syria and Mesopotamia was 


_ in those times in a constant flux. Towns often changed rulers. 


Probably the letter was sent from Rakkah (= nba) to Aleppo. 
We have seen above (p. 37, note 1) that the Haber of the town 
was Jacob b. Joseph in 1028. From the letter, printed by 
Schechter, it is evident that in Aleppo there were ‘ people of 
Torah and knowledge’ (məm nmn ya). If our assumption is 
correct, the fragment discussed here belongs to the first half of 
the eleventh century. We obtain an insight into conditions in 
Oriental communities. It shows the great respect which Jews 
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everywhere paid to a descendant of David. A clever impostor 
could for two years wield much authority in several communities 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 

(2) A. C. 19 is so far of interest here as preserving a pedigree 
issued to a person who successfully proved his Davidic origin. 
The persons concerned. lived in the fourteenth century, thus 
outside our period. But the fragment fully deserves publication 
in this connexion. No doubt the earlier Nesiim had similar 
documents issued to them. Sar Shalom Nasi b. Pinhas proved 
before the Bagdad congregation his Davidic origin, and his claim 
to the title of Nasi was verified in our fragment. The scribe was 
himself a Nasi, by name ‘Azarya b. Yehalelel b. ‘Azarya. We 
find this ‘Azarya in Bagdad in 1341. Column I contains a poem 
in honour of Sar Shalom. No doubt ‘Azarya is its author. 
Bagdad (ny,! 1. 12) is to rejoice at the dignity acquired by this 
noble man, the fame of whose generosity reaches Egypt (I. 5). 
‘His sons, the Nesiim’ (l. 8) are also referred to in the poem. 
In the genealogy list (printed in A. C. 19, end) one of his sons 
is mentioned by name, Joshiah. Seven generations of Sar 
Shalom’s ancestors are enumerated. These are Pinhas, Hodaya, 
Joshiah, Yehuda, Solomon, ‘Uzziah, Joshiah. A Bible codex, 
written in 1312, belonged to our Sar Shalom (cp. Pozn., Badyl. 
Geon., 124, 3, and the passages cited there). His genealogy 
mentioned therein is to be rectified by our list. Sar Shalom’s 
four sons are mentioned, viz. Malki Sedek, Pinhas, Hezekiah, 
and Joshiah. The last occurs in our fragment. Sar Shalom 
is reported in that Bible codex to have had authorization from 
a Solomon Nasi (xn NYD wsn NWIT andy ‘wry DN oon 
ptn biton Da sdi saaw). He is, perhaps, identical with the 
Nasi Solomon b. Jesse whom we find in Egypt in 1244 (cp. infra, 
p- 175). Thus Sar Shalom apparently left Egypt and settled in 
Bagdad.? 

1 Babylon is personified as such in Isa. 47. 8. Hence Bagdad (ba) is often 
referred to as MSY. See Harizi, JNN (ed. Kaminka), p. 126 (NWN WIN 
AY wR), rgo Go. e 6 Sam ome wn ow awe. 523 sw nen 
AMD wp), 368 (Dyn wn ow . an DD AND awn. ayd NYD own 
[mam] dan CIN), 375 (MIY YN som D23 (YM), 406, 446. Likewise 
El'azar b. Jacob Habbabli in his Diwan speaks of Bagdad as 7) (see Pozn., 


Babyl. Geon., 64, no. 9, 1. 30; 77, 1. 38). Cp. also Bacher, J. Q. R., XIV, 741. 
? The Bible codex, which Safir brought from Yemen (WDD JAN, I, 18°; II, 175), 
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In A. C. 20 a number of data about other Nesiim are 
given. A document, dated 1114-15 at Damascus, mentions that 
the Bet-Dīn is under the authority of Hasdai Nasi (no. 1). 
Probably he resided in this city. He was perhaps the son of 
Samuel Hannasi b. Daniel b.‘Azarya who held the title ‘ Third’ 
and presided over the Bet-Din of Damascus in 1085 (see infra, 
p. 185). 

A Zakkai b. ‘Azarya Nasi writes to the elders of Damascus 
(no. 2). He is evidently the fifth (or sixth) ancestor of the Nasi 
David b. Daniel of Mosul who in 1288 issued a ban against 
Solomon b. Samuel Petit in ‘Akko on account of the latter’s 
agitation against Maimonides’ writings (see Pozn., loc. cit., 
121-2). Probably the epistle here was sent from Mosul to 
Damascus, Zakkai lived about a century previously, in the 
second half of the twelfth century. ‘Azarya, his father, is styled 
byaen 55 vbr aw. 

A Nasi Daniel we find in Fustat in 1164-5. Documents of 
the Bet-Din are issued in his name (no. 3). He may have been 
the son or the grandson of David b. Daniel, who was deposed in 
1094 after his well-known conflict with Ebyatar Gaon and 
Meborak Nagid. 

In the time of Maimonides we find in Egypt a Yehuda Nasi 
b. Joshiah. A few data are given in no. 4. They show us that 
the Patriarchate in Egypt continued even after David b. Daniel’s 
deposition, though it is as yet impossible to draw up a complete 
list of the holders of this dignity. Finally, we have in the middle 
of the thirteenth century a Solomon b. Jesse who seems to have 
been a recognized authority (no. 5). This Solomon was perhaps 
the brother of Hodaya b. Jesse Hannasi, who came into conflict 
with an Alexandrian Dayyan, Joseph b. Gershon. The latter’s 
correspondence with Abraham Maimuni on this subject contains 
much interesting material about the social life of the Egyptian 
Jewry.1 Hodaya was no native of Egypt, but probably hailed 


and which has the same colophon as the one of 1312, originates from Egypt. It was 
brought to Yemen by Aaron ‘Iraki, the banker of Sultan Selim, who settled there (see 
Halebanon, 1863, p. 32, col 1, where for NDW r. PRY). Who knows whether 
this Aaron, a native of Babylon, did not obtain it in Bagdad? The date ro23 is 
impossible; more likely 1323 C. E. 

1 See Kobes, I, nos. 250-51, and Simonsen, Guttmann-Festschnift, 217-24. 
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from Damascus. Harizi found there a Nasi Joshiah b. Jesse 
‘the great Nasi’! Joseph b. Gershon, in the above correspondence, 
also gives Hodaya’s father this title. We may perhaps assume 
that Jesse had three sons, Solomon, Hodaya, and Joshiah. The 
first settled in Fustat, where he was much esteemed, while 
Hodaya spent there a few years only. In no. 6 we have a ban, 
dated 1235 C. E., by Joshiah b. Jesse, evidently from Damascus. 
Solomon b. Jesse is also mentioned. It is doubtful whether 
Hodaya b. Jesse is meant in the legal question (no. 7), as he had 
no such standing as to merit so many eulogies. More likely this 
Hodaya was the father of the Babylonian Nasi David, who signed 
a ban in favour of Samuel Schlettstadt (about 1376, see Pozn., 
loc. cit, 119-20). Probably Hodaya also acted as Nasi in 
Bagdad. 

(3) The Karaites had also Nesiim, who adopted the rather 
pompous title ‘ prince of the whole (!) diaspora of Israel’. Most 
of them derived their origin from ‘Anan, the founder of Karaism. 
Poznański (Babyl. Geon., 125 ff.) collected and discussed all the 
data known to him. We are able to supplement them here with 
new information. A.C. 21, 1 contains an important memorial 
list of Nesiim and communal leaders of the Karaite congregation 
of Fustat. First are mentioned Yefet Hannasi, Semah Hannasi, 
and a lady from this family. A draft of a Karaite Ketuba, dated 
1036 C. E. at Fustat, introduces Semah Nasi b. Asa Nasi (no. 2). 
Both father and son were hitherto entirely unknown. They 
probably resided in the capital. Semah, mentioned in the 
memorial list, is very likely identical with Semah b. Asa. 
Perhaps Yefet was his brother. Their genealogy from ‘Anan 
is not preserved. Another formula of a Karaite Ketuba, dated 
1081 C. E. (no. 3), mentions a Yedidya Nasi, who was perhaps 
a son of either Semah or Yefet.? As the spiritual heads of the 
Fustat community they figure in the documents. However, in 
1062 C. E. we find a Karaite Nasi in Fustat from another branch 
of ‘Anan’s family, as will be shown presently. 

_To return to the memorial list (no. 1). The second item is 
in memory of the members of a priestly family. Mentioned by 
name are Aaron and Moses, each of them styled ‘ the important 


1 Tahkemoni, ed. Kaminka, 24; cp. Pozn., l.c., 123. 
2 See also above, p. 85, note 1. 
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dignitary, mighty and noble’. Now a Ketuba, dated 1082 at 
Fustat, tells us that David b. Daniel married the dauphtse of the 
influential Karaite, Moses Hakkohen b. Aaron, styled ‘the 
banner of the Jews, their stronghold and the joy of their pride’. 
In Megillat Ebyatar this Moses is alluded to as ‘the lord of 
the (present) time’ (see 7zfra, pp. 187, note 1, and 188). He is 
no doubt meant here in the memorial list. His father Aaron 
was no longer alive in 1082. He probably belonged to 
that group of prominent Karaites whom we found wielding 
so much influence in Fustat during the period of Solomon 
b. Yehuda. Other dignitaries enumerated in the list are 
‘Amram, Shelah, and Abraham, perhaps being father and 
son in the order mentioned. Condolences are offered to 
their descendants, ‘Amram, Solomon, ‘Obadya, and Yefet. 
Whether these four were brothers, the sons of . Abraham, 
cannot be ascertained. They evidently were men of standing 
in the community. 

A Ketuba, dated 1062 C.E. at Fustat, mentions Hezekiah 
Nasi b. Solomon (no. 4), who evidently is identical with the 
seventh lineal descendant of ‘Anan. His son Hasdai figures in 
another Ketuba, dated 1109 at Fustat (no. 5). The important 
memorial list (no. 8) gives us a list of 19 direct descendants of 
this Hasdai. We are thereby able to trace 27 generations 
from ‘Anan. The list construed by Pozn. is to be corrected 
in accordance with the genealogy given in no. 9. It is unknown 
when exactly ‘Anan’s descendants left Babylon and settled 
in Egypt. But as soon as a Karaite centre was founded in the 
Holy City very likely a‘member of ‘Anan’s family took up his 
residence there. The story that the founder of Karaism himself, 
left his native country, Babylon, for the Holy City, where he 
built a synagogué for his followers, is no doubt apocryphal (see 
Pozn., Luncz’s Jerusalem, X, 85-91). But a few generations 
afterwards the sectaries had a centre in Jerusalem, and probably 
invited a descendant of ‘Anan to be at the head of affairs (see 
above, p. 60 ff.). With the spread of the movement to Egypt, 
more scope was available for these Nesiim. In the capital of this 
country they found a wider field of activity than in the poverty- 
stricken Jerusalem. Thus Fustat became the place of residence 
for the Karaite Nesiim. Probably all the generations of Nesiim 

2240 M 
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from Hezekiah (1064) and onwards lived there.! Perhaps already 
Hezekiah’s grandfather, David b. Bo‘as, a prominent Karaite 
Bible commentator and author, should be sought in Fustat. 
However, in the beginning of the eleventh century we have there 
Asa Nasi, and afterwards (1036) his son Semah, who no doubt 
had their origin from ‘Anan. Perhaps Asa was a son of either 
this David (his other son was Solomon I) or of Bo‘as. 


III 


(1) We propose now to deal with the Palestine Gaonate, from 
the death of Solomon b. Yehuda in 1051 till the first Crusade. 
In the same year (1051) we find already Daniel b. “Azarya in 
Jerusalem, as will be shown presently. Ebyatar in his well- 
known Megillah writes, ‘ And after all these words and this vision, 
in the days of Joseph Hakkohen and Elijah Hakkohen, both 


Geonim, Daniel b. ‘Azarya of Babylon came (to Jerusalem in. 


opposition to) them.’ He had the support of the Karaites 
(ydy na, cp. especially zzfra, p. 274 f.; we have found them above 
(p. 143) taking part in the quarrels of the school) and other people, 
and also of the government. In Hanukah, 1365 Sel. (December, 
1053 C.E.), Joseph Hakkohen died. Elijah, his brother, made 
peace with Daniel, the latter being Gaon, and the former Ab 
(1057). In Elul 1062, the Gaon died, and the Ab succeeded him 


1 To the Nesiim in Cairo-Fustat Menahem ‘)¥°) refers in his letter from Alexandria 
(Pinsker, Lipkufe, Appendices, 51, bottom): DIYIN (sc. DNDN) now nod ny 
mom... odo on Sow ap bop swe DREN mana (sc. 8p WR) 
AD Syn tr Ay sbon V7 yay Dy. However, from the well-known colophon 
of the so-called Ben-Asher Bible Codex at Aleppo (printed in Halebanon, 1863, 
p. 23; Eben Sappir, J, r2°-13*), it appears that Hezekiah and his brother Joshiah 
lived in Jerusalem, because a dignitary, Israel b: Simhah of Basra, presented the 
Codex to the Karaite community at Jerusalem: WY “t nany Ny! xow mo by 
RWT pa I WPI NWI meN NWI TIN TN pia DONN own 
WANN! ID ann py nnn yaa mawn y2 WIT JA WI Kwan fa moby 
“oy dan Aa pryaw mbmpm mawion bN. Also from the story dealt with 
infra, p. 199 f., it can be gathered that in 1106 the Karaites of the Holy City were 
represented by a Nasi Solomon, perhaps a son of Hezekiah. This problem still 
needs elucidation, which only new material can render possible. In case these 
Nesiim resided in Jerusalem, the sectaries in Egypt inserted in their Ketubas and 
other documents the names of the respective Nesiim of the Holy Land. 
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to the dignity (see Saadyana, 86, 113-14). Hence Daniel’s 
activity in Jerusalem lasted eleven years (1151-62). - 

A.C. 22 and 23 are letters from our Daniel. They are both in 
the same handwriting and contain the same ending myw” 
‘salvation’ (Solomon b. Yehuda used to conclude his epistles 
with 35 yw ‘much salvation’, while his rival Nathan b. Abraham 
chose the motto 39 yw’ ‘May He (God) bring near salvation’, 
above, p. 146). The second fragment is signed by the Nasi-Gaon. 
There is no doubt that the first also emanates from him. It is 
dated Tebet, 1363 Sel. (=1051-2 C. E.).! Daniel must have met 
with some opposition against his claims as Nasi and Gaon. It is 
well known, he writes, that our ancestors, the Exilarchs had 
authority over the people and were their leaders. This example 
should be followed. The authority of the house of David is the 
true one ordained in the Bible. Far be it from ‘our Western — 
brethren’ to act contrarily to Divine command. It is clear that 
Daniel writes about a community in Magreb (or perhaps in 
Egypt, see above, pp. 30, note 1, 83) who refused him recognition. 
He then describes his experiences in Jerusalem. ‘Since we 
came to this holy place we guide Israel, with God’s help, in the 
whole of Palestine and Syria, and administer justice even to 
those in distant places. In all towns and settlements prayers are 
recited for us. The Haberim and judges in every place are 
authorized by us. Nobody else has any influence even over 
a small town. You have no doubt received (my letter) after the 
festivals (i.e. Tabernacles). No cross word was exchanged 
between two Jews. But the pilgrims arrived in song, prayed 
and returned home cheerfully.” This was no doubt Daniel’s first 
Tabernacles in Jerusalem. During this festival, especially ‘on 
Hoshana Rabba, the issue would be decided in times’ of con- 
troversy as to which part was to have the upper hand. Daniel 
reports that everything passed off smoothly, and he was generally 
recognized. He thus asks his correspondent to‘ open the eyes’ 
of his friends. ‘Know that you will thereby have no loss, but 
there is reward for your work!’ A gentle hint that Daniel will 
compensate those working (in Egypt and elsewhere) for him. 
In conclusion he seemingly asks his correspondent to let him 
know what ‘our sisters’ do. Probably they were related. This 

+ Only the last five days of Tebet, 4812 a. m., fell in January, 1052 C. E. 
M2 
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letter shows that in the summer of 1051, soon after Solomon’s 
death, Daniel was already in the Holy City. Indeed in a fragment, 
cited in A.C. 23, note 4 end, we find apparently Daniel writing 
to some friend of his in Tammuz, 1050. It may be that he then 
resided already in Jerusalem. As Solomon b. Yehuda was very 
old and the question as to his would-be successor became actual, 
Daniel found it advisable to settle at the seat of the school and 
work in the interests of his candidature. 

He had the support of the authorities in Jerusalem, who no 
doubt acted in accordance with the recommendations from the 
central government in Cairo. Most likely Daniel stayed there 
for some time on his arrival from Babylon. He succeeded in 
obtaining influential partisans, and supported by the hereditary 
prestige of a descendant of David, he obtained the Gaonate after 
` the demise of Solomon b. Yehuda, though the sons of Solomon 
Hakkohen Gaon, Joseph and Elijah, had prior claims. 
Joseph was probably then Ab, while his brother was ‘Third’ 
(in 1045 he was ‘ Fourth’). What attitude the Palestinian 
community in Fustat took up in this affair is unknown. Probably 
both parties had their followers. The influential physician 
Abraham b. Isaac Hakkohen was a cousin of Joseph and Elijah 
(above, p. 84). It may therefore be assumed that he sided with 
them. Ephraim b. Shemarya outlived the Gaon a few years. 
Elijah Hakkohen corresponded with him when already Ab 
(pp. 94-5). This dignity he most likely attained after his 
brother’s death, towards the end of 1053 (Hanukah, 1365 Sel.). 
Ephraim was then already 80 years old. From Elijah’s epistle 
it appears that some temporary misunderstanding existed between 


himself and the Fustat Haber. It may have been caused by 


Daniel’s Gaonate. But in Marheshvan, 1057, we find the Gaon 
already at peace with his Ab, and the former was generally 
recognized. He corresponded with Ephraim (see zzfra) and 
seems to have won over the influential physician Abraham b. 
Isaac, bestowing upon him the title ‘the lustre of the elders’ 
(above, p. 86). Likewise ‘Ali b. ‘Amram,’ Ephraim’s colleague 
and successor, informs Abraham that public prayers are recited 
for him in the (Palestinian) synagogue at Fustat, which goes by 
the name of Daniel Nasi and Gaon (above, p. 85 f.). 

A.C. 23 is probably addressed to this ‘Ali b. ‘Amram since 


lth Di Dit 
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the title ‘the superior Haber’ (l. 4) recurs in his signatures 
(see A.D.1). Daniel assures him that he will stand by him and 
that his trouble will be rewarded ; for every copper coin a silver 
one, and for every silver coin a much greater multiple. Let him 
only have patience. If the Haber be afraid lest his authority 
within his community diminish, Daniel will write to the con- 
gregation on his behalf, while his opponents will be sharply 
reprimanded (l. 14 f. pew DN 13 nbw). Here again we find the 
Nasi writing gently and with restraint, but also alluding to his 
purse. As Nasi, Daniel bestowed titles in connexion with the 
Nesiut (A. C. 23, note 4). In the small epistle cited there, 
greetings are sent to Halfon Rosh Hakkahal, probably ma 
of a congregation in Fustat. 

A.C. 23a shows how Daniel was cherished by the Palestinian 
community in Fustat after his Gaonate was well established, and 
a compromise concluded with Elijah Hakkohen Ab. That 
Daniel is meant in the epistle, of which beginning and end are 
missing, is evident from the titles ‘our Nasi, our Gaon’ (l. 15). 
The correspondents also mention that they are well, ‘though 
troubles passed over us during the years of famine, from all of 
them our God rescued us’ (1. 5). In the year 444 H. (1052-3 C. E.) 
the Nile failed to irrigate the country, and in consequence the 
price of food rose enormously. Privation and misery were in 
force still in the following years, while the year 448 H. (1056-7) 
brought in addition a plague. But already in the following year 
(449 H., 1057-8) Egypt recovered when the usual overflow of the 
Nile took place (see Wüst., /.c., III, 24; cp. L.-P. 142-3). It is 
clear that-our letter was written about this time, The corre- 
spondents assure Daniel of their loyalty to him, ‘rejoicing in thy 
kingdom (a reference to his descent from King David) and taking 
pride in thy epistle’ (l. 2). Daniel sent a letter to Ephraim the 
Haber (no doubt b. Shemarya) enclosing also an epistle to 
the community, evidently enjoining therein that concord reign 
between the two Haberim (of the Palestinians in the capital, i. e. 
Ephraim and his partner, cp. above, p. 120 ff.). On the Sabbath 
wi at a full assembly in the synagogue the Gaon’s epistle was 
discussed and applauded. Both the Haberim were present and 
also the communal leader (‘the important dignitary ’ 33327 7wn) 
Ephraim Hakkohen b. Abraham (probably identical with Ephraim 
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Hakkohen often referred to in Solomon b. Yehuda’s corre- 
spondence, p. 116 ff.). In the fragment (verso) is also mentioned 
Samuel of Tahort (known to us from above, pp. 117, 119). 
Ephraim’s colleague was probably ‘Ali b. ‘Amram, whose name 
we find on documents dated 1057 and onwards (see A. D. 1). 
As pointed out above (pp. 85f.,95), he survived Ephraim b. 
Shemarya and became the recognized spiritual leader of the 
Palestinian congregation. Since when he acted in the capacity 
of Haber is not known. It is also obscure whether he is identical 
with any of the persons who for some time belonged to the 
opponents of Ephraim. ‘Ali styles himself ‘the superior Haber’ 
(mbwwon tan). He evidently held a diploma from the Palestine 
school, and probably studied under Solomon b. Yehuda. The 
relations between master and disciple are obscure 

To return to Daniel b. “Azarya and his three sons, about whom 
a number of data are collected in A.C. 24. A document, the 
date of which is missing, is signed by Daniel and by the Haber 
Yehuda b. Huspit. From the names of the witnesses it is evident 
that the document originates from Jerusalem (no. 1). Joseph 
b. Yefet the teacher we found above (p. 163) as the representative 
of the Jerusalem community on a mission to Fustat. We know 
that he was a Reader. Semah b. El‘azar is a co-signatory of 
a Get, dated Jerusalem 1057, together with Daniel (no. 3). 
Of interest is the signature Joshiah Hakkohen b. ‘Azarya, Gaon 
of Sura. He is clearly identical with the supporter of David 
b. Daniel mentioned in the Megillat Ebyatar (F. Q. R., XIV, 460, 


L 6: 5i aby Sw nae wen may wat pwns 72 WN an). We 
learn now that ‘Azarya was no Gaon of Egypt, but of Sura. 
That his son held this dignity in the land of the Nile is mentioned 
nowhere. The first attempt to establish the Gaonate in Egypt 
was made by David b. Daniel and not before (as will be seen 
farther on). Joshiah was David’s cousin (m3 13). Hence their 
fathers were brothers-in-law. As shown elsewhere (to be printed 
in ¥.Q.R., N.S.), ‘Azarya was probably the son of Israel Gaon, 


1 Perhaps Solomon b. Yehuda (in a letter to Sahlan, above, p. 145) refers to ‘Ali 
by styling him mbyynn “MIN, a caustic’allusion to the title Mbiyon TaN. If 
this be correct, then ‘Ali is the rival of Ephraim, as described above (Chap. II). 
But nothing definite can be ventured before the recovery of several missing links 
will enable us fully to reconstruct the sequence of the actual happenings. Í 
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who died in 1034, and a grandson of Samuel b. Hofni (died 1013). 
The Sura Gaonate continued its precarious existence till about 
1050. Probably about this time, Joshiah Hakkohen left Babylon 
together with his uncle Daniel b. ‘Azarya, a member of the 
Exilarch’s family. The reason of their departure, whether 
political or because of want of scope, is obscure. After staying 
for a short time in Egypt, Daniel became Gaon in Jerusalem in 
1051, and his nephew Joshiah accompanied him to his new 
sphere of activity. Thus we find Joshiah signing the above 
document. After Daniel’s demise in 1062, Joshiah apparently 
returned to Egypt and settled in Fustat, where he. must have 
been highly respected. But he held there no office of Gaon. 
Subsequently he helped his cousin David to be installed as Nasi 
there, as will be discussed presently. 

Another document, dated 1053 at Ramah, is ratified by the 
Gaon-Nasi (no. 2). Its date Marheshvan 6, 1365 Sel., is of 
interest, as it is a few weeks before the death of Joseph Hakkohen, 
Elijah’s brother (in Hanukah of the same year). It shows that 
David was then recognized as Gaon. The local Haber of 
Ramlah seems to have been Solomon b. Hayyim the ‘ Seventh’ 
(yawn). Interesting is the fragment of a letter (no. 4) from Fustat, 
informing the Nasi-Gaon of the approaching visit to the Holy 
City of the banker Nathan, together with his son and company. 
They are Daniel’s partisans and have plenty of money. Daniel 
should give them a hearty welcome. He would no doubt benefit 
by them. Probably these people were pilgrims to the Holy 
City. Abi Ishak Abraham wwon (= nmen ww), mentioned in 
another epistle addressed to our Nasi-Gaon, is probably identical 
with Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac, the physician, whom Solomon 
b. Yehuda very likely honoured with this title (see the references 
to the wwh above, pp. 83, 92, 129, 132, 144). 

Altogether the impression of Daniel as the usurper of the 
Gaonate, which the Ebyatar Megillat imparts, is proved to be 
wrong by the great respect he was held in and by the relations 
he kept up with several men of standing in Egypt and elsewhere. 
If there was a grudge against him, it seems to have been nourished 
chiefly by the descendants of Solomon Hakkohen Gaon, who 
thought that they had prior claims to the Gaonate, and regarded 
him as an intruder from Babylon. A.C. 24a is of importance 
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as it introduces for the first time a descendant of the famous 
Paltiel. A certain scholar (evidently a Haber in some com- 
munity) writes to Yehoseph Nagid b. Samuel Nagid. Both are 
lavishly eulogized. The title ‘Nagid of the Diaspora’ is given 
to each of them. The writer, who was the recipient of the 
Nagid’s bounty, states that wherever he recites prayers (in the 
synagogue in the presence of his congregation) for ‘our lord 
Daniel Nasi and Gaon’, he does not fail to do the same honour 
to the Nagid. Daniel is styled ‘the son of the world’s light, 
may he live for ever’. It is not clear whether the last expression 
refers to Daniel or to his father (‘Azarya). If the latter alterna- 
tive be correct, then ‘Azarya, acting as Nasi somewhere in 
Babylon, was still alive when his son was Gaon in Jerusalem. 
Yehoseph is very likely identical with the ‘Nagid of the 
Diaspora’ mentioned by Solomon b. Yehuda as having sent 
his representative to Damascus to settle the dispute between 
the Karaites and the Rabbanites (above, p. 140). His father 
Samuel Nagid was Paltiel’s son. In 1054, when the Akima'ʻas 
Chronicle was written, Samuel was no longer alive. Yet no 
mention is made of his descendants. We now learn that 
his son Yehoseph was also his successor as Nagid. Thus the 
dignity remained in this family for three generations. As will 
be shown ‘farther on (Chap. VI), already in the lifetime of 
Yehoseph, Yehuda b. Sa‘adya, the brother of Meborak, was 
designated as Nagid, and sometime after Daniel b. Azarya’s 
death, when Elijah Hakkohen was already Gaon (1062 and 
onwards), entered upon this office. Of Yehoseph’s descendants 
very little is so far known? 

Daniel had three sons (A.C. 24, no. 4). The best known of 
them is David (see the additional data collected in no. 5). A 


1 Ahimatas Chronicle (in Neub., I1, 130): aa WN ¢ yn wa Sew À apy 


AD 73b Nm a? oe e PMIN DPD mni xdon “PNW T33). 

2 A document (T.-S. 13 J 416), dated 1493 Sel.=1182 c. E. in Cairo, mentions X. 
b. Yeshu‘a b. 5i mn ARDY... 30 pip. It may be that between X. and 
Yeshu‘a one generation is missing. As Yehoseph died some time after 1062 c. E., 
the persons mentioned in this document probably were his descendants. No other 
Joseph Nagid is so far known. In 1055 Joseph succeeded his great father, Samuel 
Hallevi ibn Nagdela, as Nagid in Spain. It is not likely that he is meant in the 
above epistle, since the writer would have styled him or his father ‘ Hallevi’. 
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second son, hitherto unknown, was Samuel the ‘Third’ (no. 6). 
He settled in Damascus, where he presided over the Bet-Din 
(Tishri, 1084). A son of his was perhaps Hasdai Nasi, whom we 
found in Damascus in 1114—15 (above, p. 175). Daniels third 
son was probably called Isaiah (no. 7). But nothing further is 
known about him. Daniel must have died comparatively young. 
This we gather from the fact that his son David was then only 
four or five years old. Ebyatar tells us in his Megz//ah that three 
years before he was designated as Gaon (i.e. two years before 
Elijah Gaon’s death +3 = 1083-5 = 1078 C. E., F. Q. R., XIV, 
458, l. 16 ff., 459, l. 27 ff.) 1! David left Palestine for Egypt, being 
about twenty years old. As his father died in 1062, David was 
then about four or five years old. We thus understand how 
Elijah Hakkohen the Ab could occupy the Gaonate without any 
opposition on the part of the late Gaon’s children. These were 
then of a tender age. The struggle therefore began nineteen 
years afterwards, when Elijah declared his son Ebyatar as his 
successor. David was brought up in Jerusalem and probably 
studied in the academy. As he left it when only about twenty 
years old, he could not have attained a scholarly standing there. 
(His brother Samuel seems to have stayed on and advanced to 
the dignity of ‘Third’.) Ebyatar was no doubt his superior in 
knowledge. During his early stay in Egypt, while Elijah Gaon 
was still alive (1078-83), David studied for some time with a 
Haber Abraham (loc. cit., 460, 1l. 2—3). 

(2) Before discussing the conflict between Ebyatar and David, 
let us turn to the period of Elijah’s Gaonate (1062-83). About 
forty years passed since the death of the Gaon Solomon Hak- 
kohen till one of his sons, Elijah, succeeded him. Probably at 
his death his children were still very young. Elijah’s career in 
the academy has been traced in A.A.17. ‘Sixth’ in 1038 and 
‘Fourth’ in 1045, he was ‘Third’ at Solomon b. Yehudah’s 
death in 1051. From 1053-62 he was Ab, while the Gaonate 
he occupied for twenty-one years (1083)? His Ab was probably 


PAD WIT DW voya M O71) refers to the meeting at Tyre two years 
previous to Elijah’s death. This removes the difficulty of thedates without altering 
why into ww, as Marx, J. Q. R., N.S., I, 75, does. See also next note. 

? Ebyatar in his Megillah writes that his father was Gaon twenty-three years. 
But from Elul, 1062 (when Daniel died), till Elijah’s demise in Kislev, 1395 Sel. 
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Sadok Hallevi b. Levi (above, p. 161). During the period of the 
preceding three Geonim, viz. Solomon Hakkohen, Solomon b. 
Yehuda and Daniel, we hear of several Abot who never attained 
the dignity of Gaon. These are the son of Joshiah Gaon, Aaron 
Ab, and the latter’s son Joshiah Ab. Whether one of these was 
the Ab who died in Egypt (above, 142 ff.) is obscure. A nephew 
of this Ab, undoubtedly Nathan b. Abraham, was his successor 
and subsequently assumed the title Gaon (1039). The ‘Third’, 
who gave up his claim to the dignity of Ab, probably died as 
such. He was the cousin of Elijah Hakkohen and Joseph 
Hakkohen. We may safely assume that at Solomon b. Yehuda’s 
death the latter was Ab, his brother Elijah ‘Third’, and Sadok 
Hallevi ‘Fourth’. Joseph Hakkohen never attained the dignity, 
though styled Gaon for compliment’s sake. Though having a 
prior claim, he was defeated by the Nasi Daniel b. ‘Azarya. 
After Joseph’s death (Hanukah 1053), his brother Elijah became 
Ab and Sadok Hallevi ‘Third’. When in 1062 Elijah at last 
occupied the presidency of the school, Sadok became Ab. The 


‘ Third’s’ name is not mentioned. The Gaon’s son, Ebyatar, — 


was ‘ Fourth’ as he is styled in a letter addressed to him by 
‘Ali Hakkohen b. Ezekiel (A. C. 25, 1) The epistle was prob- 
ably written during the Seljiik invasion of Palestine, culminating 
in the capture of Jerusalem in 1071 (see L.-P., 160-1). In this 
capacity Ebyatar signs behind his father the responsum sent to 
Meshullam b. Moses of Mayence (see Epstein, Mtschr, XLVII, 
343-5, and Pozn., Babyl. Geon., 93, 5, and 136). Epstein cites 
Bodl. 2667€, from which a copyist could transcribe for him a 
few lines only. He was right in suggesting that the fragment 
contained answers on the other questions, too, besides that about 
mewn. <A few lines excerpted by me from this very damaged 
fragment are'given in A. C. 25,2. In the course of Elijah’s 
period of office, Ebyatar advanced to the dignity of Ab, his 
brother Solomon became ‘Third’, while Sadok b. Joshiah Ab 


(= October-November, 1083 c.£.), there are really only twenty-one years. Probably 
Ebyatar, included the last two years of Daniel’s life, when the latter was constantly 
ill, while his father was de facto head of the school. So also Porges, J. Q. R., XX, 
197, note 1, 

1 We are entirely in the dark as to the vicissitudes of Abraham the ‘Fourth’, 
Solomon b. Yehuda’s son. 
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was ‘Fourth’. Two years before Elijah’s death, Ebyatar was 
declared Gaon, and accordingly Solomon Hakkohen advanced 
to be Ab and Sadok ‘ Third ’.! 

The family of Joseph Hakkohen, Elijah’s brother, was entirely 
eliminated from holding any office in the academy. He had two 
sons, Solomon and Yehuda, both of whom emigrated to Egypt. 
The first composed, in 1077, a poem on the occasion of the 
Turkoman defeat before Cairo (to be discussed in the next 
chapter). He was also a member of the Bet-Din in Fustat.? 
The second son, Yehudah, we have found in Egypt in 1055 
(two years after his father’s death) occupying the position of 
707 wN (above, p. 99). 

(3) Elijah had three sons, Ebyatar, Solomon, and Sadok (above, 
p; 101). Nothing more is known of the latter's activities. 
Ebyatar and Solomon were soon after their father’s death 
involved in a severe struggle with David b. Daniel. The follow- 
ing is the account given in the Megillat Ebyatar, which naturally 
represents one side of the picture. About 1078 (as we have seen 
above, p. 185) David left Palestine for Egypt at the age of about 
twenty years. He arrived at Damiga (Damira?) without any 
means and in bad health. There an elder, Masliah b. Yefet (b. nym), 
a native of Damascus, befriended him, maintained him for two 
years (1080) and obtained for him a teacher, Abraham the 
Haber. David betrothed Masliah’s daughter, and his father-in- 
law equipped him with the means of entering Fustat in a 
ceremonious way as befitted a member of the Davidic family. 


1 See the Kaddish edited by Schechter (in Kanfmann-Gedenkbuch, Hebrew part, 
53). The fragment is probably identical with the one having now the class-mark 
T.-S. 6 H. 68, fol. 4*. Cp. also Pozn., l. c. 94, note 2. 

2 As such he signs among others the marriage document, dated 1082 at Fustat, 
between David b. Daniel and the daughter of the influential Karaite Moses Hakkohen, 
styled DANAN wwo ons Dnm] by (J.Q. R., XIII, 220-1); Among 
the signatories we find moby p) sen b3 bw pa ma aly aor a pman andy] 
SS} ANI and Hodaya b. Joshiah Ab (probably a brother of Sadok b. Joshiah Ab). 
Likewise a testatum from David’s Bet-Din, dated 1092, is signed by him (Sa‘adyana, 
81, note 2, bottom). T.-S. 13J 24, a document dated 1094 at Fustat, is also signed 
by Solomon Hakkohen b. Joseph Ab. Likewise Or. 55427, end of a document, 
contains his signature. For a’document of rio2 see A. C. 28, 1. A son of Solomon 
was El‘azar Hakkohen (see A. A. 17), who is perhaps the signatory of the Ketuba, 
Bodl.:2873**. : \ 
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There the Nagid Meborak and Joshiah Hakkohen b. ‘Azarya 
Gaon were his patrons. David married Masliah’s daughter, but 
soon divorced her and was ungrateful to her father, his former 
benefactor. Joshiah still worked for him and brought about his 
marriage with ‘the daughter of the lord of the time’ (Įm ma n3), 
undoubtedly the influential Karaite Moses b. Aaron mentioned 
before. This was in 1082. David showed his ingratitude to his 
cousin and benefactor, Joshiah, by denouncing him publicly and 
excommunicating him. He also plotted against the Nagid 
Meborak. By his instigation a certain 2"x }3, a proselyte, 
denounced the Nagid to the government, and he nearly lost his 
life. Meborak suffered exile to the Fayyiim, where he stayed 
a whole year, and to Alexandria. But afterwards ‘the lord’ 
(1787, no doubt the famous Wezir Badr al-Jamali, 1073-94, the 
real ruler of Egypt) found out the falseness of the charges 
against Meborak, who was restored to his dignity of Nagid and 
to his position of court-physician (either to the Caliph or to 
Badr). 

During Meborak’s absence David must have been supreme in 
the Egyptian Jewry. He had the support of influential Jews, 
viz. his father-in-law and this “20x }2. Meanwhile Elijah died 
in Kislev, 1083, and his successor Ebyatar, as well as the other 
members of the academy, were soon to feel David’s power. 
Unlike his father, who successfully obtained the Gaonate in 
Jerusalem, David endeavoured to set up a rival school in Fustat, 
and, by reason of his being a Nasi, to make it supreme also in 
Palestine. Hence the struggle began whether Palestine was 
in the first instance to accept the authority of an Exilarch and 
a school of a country of the diaspora. In Megillat Ebyatar we 
read how David tried to extend his sphere of activity. He acted 
in a high-handed way in Fustat, Alexandria, and Damietta. 
He also dispatched representatives to Palestine, viz. to that part 
of the country unoccupied by the Seljiiks. The coast-cities 
remained under the sway of the Fatimids. Thus the com- 
munities of Ashkelon, Caesarea, Haifa, Bairiit, and Gabal came 
under David’s rule. Everywhere he imposed heavy taxes. But 
the chief struggle was fought out in Tyre. Owing to the Seljuk 


1 953 NI DOIN W are both expressions for Damietta, see A.A. 19; Megillat 
Ebyatar (J. Q. R., XIV, 461, l. 17). 
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occupation of Jerusalem in 1071, the school seems to have moved 
to Tyre. Elijah Hakkohen ordained there in 1081 his son 
Ebyatar as his successor, in the presence of a great assembly of 
Jews from all over Galilee. In 1083 the Gaon visited Haifa, 
where he ‘sanctified’ the year and re-affirmed the settlement of 
the succession of the Gaonate in favour of his son. 

On the arrival of David’s representative in Tyre, called O7°28 
in }2 mpn (being of course a nickname), the new Gaon Ebyatar 
had to leave the town (4c. 461, 1. 20 ff. myn ADT AA NN ANN; 
<7 is a poetic synonym for wx). The Ab, Solomon Hakkohen, 
and his family had to bear the brunt of the struggle. This 
Abiram was worsted for a time. But in 1093 another repre- 
sentative of David, a certain Hillel b. DDN, arrived at Tyre, 
whereupon the Ab had to flee to the North (.c., 1.28: 5x yp ow 
swannn ‘dnp: Op + was spina (r. Wwe) war nom). We find him 
in Hadrak (near Damascus), where he opened a school of his own, 
as will be seen farther on. There remained in Tyre only the ‘Third’, 
i.e. Sadok b. Joshiah, who had to continue the opposition against 
David’s claim. The unscrupulous Abiram again visited this city. 
Evidently he made a tour from one community to another pro- 
claiming anew everywhere David’s appointment as Exilarch. 
He passed Alexandria, Mahalla, and then proceeded along the 
coast of Palestine to “Akko and Tyre. On the eve of the New 
Year (probably 4854 A.M.=1093-4) he announced to the con- 
gregation of Tyre that certain dignitaries (in Fustat) proclaimed 
David as Exilarch, having authority over Egypt and Palestine. 
They were the Sheikh Abū Sa‘ad (for pwox r. TWÒN, for jax 
r. 128) pands and Abū Nasr b. nyv. They must have been 
influential at the court, though their identification is as yet 
obscure. Meborak no doubt was opposed to David, but, having 
for a time been in disgrace, had not yet the power to put a stop 
to David’s new designs. Sadok the ‘Third’ pointed out to the 
people in Tyre the untenability of the Exilarch’s claims. Besides 
the fact that the people in Palestine were opposed to his ap- 
pointment, three arguments were put forward by the ‘Third’. 
(1) Fustaét could not be called nb: (Diaspora). That name 
applied only to Babyldn, where there existed a Rosh Golah. 
(2) Even the Babylonian Exilarch had no authority over Palestine. 
(3) The Holy Land was not included under Golah to have a 
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Rosh Gola. At last the conflict was brought to an end in 1094, 
when the Nagid Meborak succeeded in deposing his rival 
David. . ’ 

(4) The other side of the picture is presented in the interesting 
fragment (Saadyana, XLI, F. Q. R., XIV, 477 ff.) emanating from 
David b. Daniel! The Nasi writes that since several years he 
studies daily and has several times gone through the ‘four 
divisions’ of the Talmud (on 7D AyanN; the last two sections 
owsp and many were not studied, as their contents had no 
practical interest). This to meet the charges of his opponents, 
that he was unfit to be the head of a school. He refers to his 
troubles and impoverishment. Hatred and strife is rampant in 
Israel (NOYS nwy 35p3, leaf 1, v., 1. 8f.). But David is supported 
by the Caliph to carry out his designs and keep up the glorious 
academy which he had established (leaf 2, r., 1. 12, nwn nwWn3 
masa wwe mdiyon). ‘He that led (the people) astray (i.e. Ebyatar) 
will experience God’s punishment. Let him that lives in Palestine 
(leaf 2, v., 1. 7, IPY MNI NN vd WIN AWN) not boast. Our origin is 
from King David, and the academy’s authority extends to 
Palestine and Syria. In the times of the early Exilarchs (i.e. 
David’s forefathers) the Palestinian school had no rights over the 
Jewry of Egypt, since this country is in the same status as 
Babylon. But when Daniel combined in himself both dignities 
of Gaon and Nasi, the Egyptian communities accepted his 
authority. But now the Exilarch (i.e. himself) has again claims 
on these congregations.’ The Palestinian school is therefore 
putting forward specious demands. Here we have David’s point 
of view. It is also the first clash between the schools of Egypt 
and Palestine. Previously there were no Geonim in Egypt. 
The local schools (such as that of Shemarya b. Elhanan) accepted 
the authority either of Babylon or of Palestine. When David 


1 I give here the following corrections after having re-examined the fragment: 
Leaf 1, r., 1. r2, for PAD r. YI; 1 73g, r. pinn; L 15, for DPprhn (2?) DA 
r. Dip jnn DPT; 1. 16, r. Dp] Sn mT); leaf r, v la, r. VW WH 
[MI]; 1 5, for ONDI r. MWI; L 6 ND (read 13b); 1. g, for NOV INTY r. NIY 
NOVN; L r2 MONDON ... ADIL JOON (cp. Goldziher, J. Q. R., XV, 73); leaf 2, 
ry L7 for (?) Ni r. “1 (i.e. God); 1. ro, for po = pon; leaf 3, v., between 
Il. 6-7 one line is omitted, [RIWI] OND Nowasm MRD) Abynn dswm [9T] ; 
leaf 4, r., 1. 5, for MIDI AN r. HYD MIN. 
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writes that before his father Daniel no Palestinian Gaon had any 
rights in Egypt, the facts, as we know them from the preceding 
pages, all refute his argument. But now an innovation was 
started by David. As Exilarch he also placed himself at the 
head of a school in Fustat and endeavoured to make Egyptian 
Jewry independent of Palestine. The country of the Nile is 
pasd nsin. Jacob and his sons dwelled there, and Moses was 
born there. Therefore it fully deserves to be the seat of an 
academy. Here David appealed to local patriotism, and thereby 
gained some followers. He was, however, deposed in 1094, and 
the first attempt to establish a Gaonate in Egypt failed. It is 
characteristic that he is never styled Gaon, but only Nasi. But 
the way was paved for Masliah Hakkohen not long afterwards to 
preside in Fustat over a Yeshiba going by the name ‘Geon 
Ya‘kob’.? 

We have read how David claimed authority in Egypt as 
Exilarch in the Diaspora (asb myin). In order to make this 
claim apply also to the coastal cities of Palestine, the argument 
was advanced that these really did not belong to the ‘land of 
Israel’ Owr pan)! This we learn from the interesting letter 
given in A.C. 26. There is no doubt that it dates from the time 
of the conflict between David and Ebyatar. Shelah, the ‘ Sixth’ 
of the school, b. Nahum writes to a certain Ephraim (Abi Kheir) 
regarding the rumour that reached him that certain people 
maintained that Ashkelon was to be regarded as outside Palestine. 
Shelah mentioned this to the Gaon (i.e. Ebyatar), who gave 
a scathing refutation. Anybody that read the Book of Judges, 
he argued, could not have made such a statement. If Ashkelon 
was to be excluded from Palestine because Joshu‘a did not 
capture it, but the tribe of Judah later on, by the same argument 
Jerusalem, first occupied by King David, and likewise several 
other cities should not be regarded as belonging to Palestine. 
In conclusion of the long epistle, Shelah writes, ‘before he 
(i.e. David) came to Ashkelon, we were there’. Also in Haifa 
the authority of the academy has been accepted. We have 
here an interesting example of how the followers of David 

1 Nothing more is heard of David, and it is unknown where and how long he 


lived after his deposal in 1094. He was probably the author of several liturgical 
compositions (see A. C., 25*). 
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attempted to bring these coastal communities under the authority 
of an Exilarch that resided in Egypt. 

(5) Scanty information is at hand about the activities of 
Ebyatar and his school. A.C. 26° gives us in the first instance 
the end of a letter, issued from the academy in Tammuz, 
1091 C. E., and addressed to a respected scholar Isaac. No doubt 
the beginning of the epistle contained Ebyatar’s signature (just 
as the following fragment does). Probably it was sent from 
Tyre, which, however, the Gaon had soon to leave owing to 
David’s persecution. Isaac, the recipient of the letter, is also 
styled be Rabbanan (= Resh be Rabbanan), no doubt identical 
with Isaac b. Samuel the Spaniard, a Dayyan in Fustat (see 
A.C. 28). He is appealed to to help the Parnas of the Jerusalem 
community, ‘all that returned to the city of our God’, who 
undertook the risky journey to Egypt in order to obtain success 
for his fellow-citizens. When the Seljiiks conquered Jerusalem 
in 1071, probably most of the Jewish inhabitants fled. Palestine, 
except the coast-cities, suffered terribly during the invasions and 
constant warfare lasting for several years. Subsequently a number 
of Jews returned and endeavoured to rebuild the former settlement. 
We find thus Ebyatar in 1091 pleading their cause to the Fustat 
Jewry.! Greetings are sent in this epistle to a certain Parnas 
Abi’l-Ridha (?) and to the Hazzan Abi’l-Mu‘amr. 


1 A document (T.-S. 13 J 5"), dated Adar II, 4845 a.m. (=1085 c. E.) at Fustat, 
tells us of a collection of 20d. on behalf of the Rabbinite Jews who remained at 
Jerusalem. Solomon b. Hayyim ‘the Seventh’ (the latter signs a document dated 
1053 C. E. at Ramlah, above, p. 183) makes a declaration’ that he received from the 
Parnas ‘Ali Hakkohen b. Yahya the above sum for the remainder of the Rabbinites 
in the Holy City, which amount he forwarded to them. This is certified by David 


Hannasi b. Daniel Gaon, Yakin b. Netaneel, and Joseph b. Samuel. bip An wI 
mana by Ay ip p niapi nmana yawn on AY Sop pid ja moby 
mo pprads Sy wna bee... SIT PVY Ds ayn 43 oNN DDA 


(ambs =) “Sx mags xangapy. .. wpa wy DONT pads Sew 


2? 
JPT nanay. . NW pI baen aa sea vam poba tay O pay aby 
2. p> ain Sy pod N7 D3. The signatures are: 
Stow a Ap DD DN 3a ps 
me ewan ONYT jI wan MT 


The Parnas ‘Ali Hakkohen is one of the parties mentioned in a contract, dated 
1085 Cc. E., at Alexandria ( Bodl. 2876"). He is probably identical with the signatory 
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The second epistle from Ebyatar, unfortunately very damaged, 
is evidently addressed to a priestly scholar in Babylon who 
was authorized by the Exilarch Hezekiah. Now we know of 
Hezekiah, the contemporary of Hai who presided over the 
Bagdad school after the Gaon’s death in 1038. His son David 
we found in Jerusalem for some time during the Gaonate of 
Solomon b. Yehuda (above, p. 112 f.). As this Hezekiah acted 
already as Exilarch in 1020 C.E., it is hardly likely that he was 
still alive about Iogo c.E. Very likely a grandson of his 
(probably a son of David) was Exilarch of the Babylonian Jewry 
in the time of Ebyatar. This will definitely refute Ibn Daud’s 
statement that after Hezekiah I the Babylonian Exilarchate 
came to an end (see the discussion of the whole problem in 
Pozn., Babyl. Geon., 1 ff.). The Exilarch Hasdai, whom Benjamin 
of Tudela met in Bagdad, was probably a son or grandson of 
Hezekiah II. Ebyatar’s correspondent seems to have been a son 
of a Joseph Hakkohen, Ab of the Palestinian school, perhaps the 
brother of Elijah Gaon, hence Ebyatar’s uncle. If this be correct, 
then a third son (see above, p. 187) of Joseph Hakkohen 
emigrated to Babylon where he attained a high position. Ebyatar 
sends salutations in the names of his two sons, Elijah and Sadok, 
and also of his son-in-law ‘Amram Hakkohen the Haber, a native 
of Jerusalem. The Babylonian scholar seems to have written to 
the Gaon concerning a certain widow who became liable to the 
levirate as her husband died without issue. The husband Yefet, 
who evidently died in Babylon (in Tebet, 1401 Sel. = 1089 C.E.), 
had a brother, the Sheikh Abi Tahir, who resided in Tyre (where 
Ebyatar probably lived.then). Mentioned are also the banker 
Samuel b. Aaron and the Sheikh Abi ‘Ali Hasan (bxnaby). 

After David’s overthrow in 1094, the Palestinian school was 
re-established under Ebyatar, probably in Tyre. The Ab, 
Solomon Hakkohen, did not return but settled in Hadrak, where 
he opened a school of his own. Sadok b. Joshiah became Ab. 
His successor was a certain Nathan b. Abraham (probably 
a grandson of the Gaon Nathan b. Abraham, 1039). We find 


of a document dated 1063 at Fustat (Bodl. 287483); then he had not yet the 

dignity of Parnas. Yakin b. Netaneel is probably identical with the important 

communal leader dealt with infra (p. 213 ff.). Joseph b. Samuel is probably 

identical with the signatory of a document dated 1081 c. E£. at Fustat (Bodl. 28067). 
2240 N 
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him as Ab already in 1096 (above, A.C. 16,1). Thus Sadok Ab 
must have died soon after 1094. ‘Third’ of the school seems to 
have been this Nathan’s son. But ‘Fourth’ was Ebyatar’s son 
Elijah. He never succeeded to the Gaonate but died in the 
status of ‘Fourth’ (see above, p. 170). A.C. 27 furnishes more 
material about Nathan Ab b. Abraham and Elijah Hakkohen ‘the 
Fourth’. Recto is addressed to the latter, his father the Gaon 
(Ebyatar) being mentioned as still alive. The writer reports 
that he heard the sad news of the demise of the ‘ Third’ and 
held a memorial service for him in his synagogue from Adar 8th 
till Thursday. The ‘ Third’s’ letters used to be a great joy to him. 
The departed left behind two sons, but they will be instructed in 
the Torah by the ‘two priestly lords’ (i.e. Ebyatar and his son) 
and will become scholars (this seems to be the meaning of 1. 18 ff.). 
' Verso is a letter to Nathan Ab b. Abraham from the same writer 
informing him also about the memorial-service held for the late 
‘Third’ from Monday, Adar 8th, till Thursday. ‘May God 
comfort the heart of the father (4Nn, i.e. Nathan) and may he 
have joy with his son Abraham’ (ll. 16-17). It appears that the 
late ‘ Third’ was the Ab’s son. (But if Onn is not taken literally, 
but as referring to Nathan’s dignity of Ab, then the departed 
was a relative of his.) At the end the writer refers to a legal 
document that reached him from Nathan. He was evidently 
a Haber of a community that accepted the authority of the 
academy. Nathan’s son, Abraham, we find holding high com- 
munal office in Egypt. The data about him are collected in 
A.C. 28, 1-3. In 1096 he is a signatory of a document drawn 
up at Ramlah. In 1102 we find him already in Fustat (no. 1), 
as the other co-signatories of the documents resided there. His 
father was no longer alive then. In 1114 he heads the list of the 
Dayyanim of Cairo-Fustat (no. 2). He was the bearer of several 
titles, viz. nD) nawa ND’, Rosh Hasseder, Resh bë Rabbanan, 
‘the help of the Nesiut’, ‘ the lustre of the Dayyanim’ (no. 3). He 
must have therefore attained a very high position in the community. 

The above letters mention Adar 8th to have fallen on a 
Monday; hence Adar began on that day in the year when they 
were written. We find that this was the case in the years 
4854 A.M. (Feb. 20, 1094), 4856 (Jan. 28, 1096), 4857 (Feb. 16, 
1097), 4860 (Feb. 13, 1100), and 4870 (Jan. 24, 1110). Of these 
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alternatives the first date is too early for our case, as David b. 
Daniel was only deposed in Iyyar, 1405 Sel. (see Saadyana, XL"). 
The second and the last dates! can also be ruled out since they 
were leap-years, and there is no indication in our fragments as to 
Adar I or II. (The same reason applies to 4864 and 4867 A.M., 
when Adar II began on a Monday, Feb. 29, 1104 and Feb. 25, 
1107 respectively.) Of the remainder the most probable date 
seems to us to be 4860 A.M. (1100). Owing to the war with the 
Crusaders that raged in Palestine the academy could not be 
kept up. Tyre was indeed still in the hands of the Muslims, but 
Jerusalem had already fallen and the coastal cities were threatened 
one after another. In the next few years the greater part of 
Palestine and the coast of Syria, Tortosa, “Akko, Tripolis, and 
Sidon (1110) fell into the hands of the Crusaders (see L.-P., 163). 
We thus understand why Ebyatar’s son, Elijah the ‘ Fourth’, did 
not advance to the vacant position of ‘Third’. Probably the 
school at Tyre was dissolved. Some time during the first 
Crusade we find Ebyatar in Tripolis (Tarabulus), wherefrom he 
sent a letter to Constantinople (F. Q. R., IX, 28). It is improbable 
that he could have kept up a school there. The town was 
conquered by the Crusaders in 1109. Ebyatar’s exact date of 
demise is not reported. But in Marheshvan, 1112, he is already 
mentioned as departed from this world (above, p. 170). His son 
Elijah seems to have joined a school, as is evident from the 
epistle discussed there (A. C. 16, 3). His correspondents, the 
Dayyanim, seem to refer to an academy (see note a./.) of which 


1 Besides 1110 C.E, is out of the question, since Nathan b. Abraham was no 
longer alive in 1102, ; 

2 A Codex of R. Hananel’s commentary on Yoma seems to have been bought by 
our Elijah in Tammuz, 1422 Sel. (1111 C. E.), in Fustat (Saadyana, XLV; J. Q. R., 
XIV, 486: YNVDDI Ser NI TDI PSR Py psa 2 yan mdse ox werd prep 
mows ASAR non wna oy). Though Elijah does not mention his title of 
* Fourth ’, no other namesake of this family, whose father was a late Gaon, is so far 
known ees refers to his father too), We thus learn that Ebyatar was then no 
longer alive, and that his son stayed for some time in Egypt. More than a year later 
he seems to have been attached to his uncle’s school at Hadrak. The codex was 
subsequently in the possession of Masliah Gaon (Elijah’s cousin), and, probably 
after his death, was acquired by Samuel Hallevi b. Sa‘adya, a Dayyan of Fustat, in 
the time of Maimonides (see A. D. 29, 6). The last owner was Hananel b. Samuel, 
probably identical with the author of Hebrew commentaries on the Talmud (see 
about him Steinschneider, 4vabd. Liter., §§ 166-7). 
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Elijah was a prominent member. Most likely after his father’s 
death he left for Hadrak, where his uncle Solomon Hakkohen 
presided over an academy. (Nothing further is known of Ebyatar’s 
second son Sadok.) 

This we learn from A.C. 29, a letter from ‘the gate of the 
school’ to ‘Ulah Hallevi, the Parnes, b. Joseph, signed by 
Solomon Hakkohen Gaon, the son and grandson of Geonim, and 
dated Adar 19th, 1427 Sel. (1116 C.E.), at Hadrak, Syria! There 
is little doubt that the writer is the brother of Ebyatar and the 
father of Masliah (see A. D. 14, 3, about the headings of their 
epistles). We have read above how he had to leave, in 1093, Tyre 
and went northwards ‘to the inheritance of Asher and Naphtali’, 
by which Hadrak (near Damascus) is paitanically styled. He 
did not return in 1094 after the overthrow of David b. Daniel. 
Whether he waited to proclaim himself Gaon till after his brother’s 
death, or did it previously, is unknown. Here we find him 
corresponding with a Fustat elder. The Sheikh Abi’l-Fadail, 
styled naw non, advised the Gaon to keep up his correspondence 
with ‘Ulah, who was friendly disposed tohim. Solomon appointed 
‘Ulah as his representative over the whole of Babylon, (By 
‘Babylon’ probably Egypt (Fustat) is meant, see Worman, 
F.Q.R., XVIII, 6.) ‘Ulah, whose father was a native of Damascus, 
lived in 'Fustāt. 3 

As suggested before, Ebyatar’s son, Elijah the ‘Fourth’, 
probably joined the Hadrak school, where we found him in 1112. 
What further happened to him is unknown. But he died when 
still ‘Fourth’ and as such he is mentioned in the Memorial Lists 
(see A.A. 17). The next ‘Fourth’ seems to have been Masliah 
Hakkohen, Solomon’s son. In A.C. 30 we have specimens of 
letters to the Gaon and his school. Masliah is mentioned therein 
as‘ Fourth’ and also as ‘ candidate to the Gaonate’ (ASW) smiynn). 
That our Solomon settled in Egypt, as Pozn. 1c. 95°and 102 


1 This place, mentioned already in Zech. 9. 1, is according to R. Yose (the son 
of a Damascus lady) in Damascus. See Si/ré, Deut., ed. Friedmann, 65a: ^3 b “ON 
WOW) Dipd DY wr pOT NY yN DY by INYO... MpooOwNsT ja Dy 
mn. Cp. also Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 297. 

2 Cp. Bodl. 2873703; J. Q. R., XX, 457, T.-S. 13 J 184, a begging letter from 
Yahya, the Alexandrian, b. ‘Omar to ‘Ulah Hallevi: 8%% p) m3 JON) JANIN 
maw. About another ‘Ulah, not a Levite, see A. D. 29, 3. 
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states, is mentioned nowhere. He most probably died in Hadrak, 
and was succeeded by his son Masliah. A letter dated Adar, 
1127, at Hadrak, wherein several times ‘our lord the Gaon’ is 
referred to (4c. 102, n. 2; the publication mentioned there 
is inaccessible to me), probably speaks of the local Gaon Masliah. 
But in the same year we find him already in Fustat (see zx/fra, 
p: 220 ff.). Very likely conditions were not favourable in Hadrak. 
Certainly the Gaon had more scope in the capital of Egypt. 
A poem in his honour (printed by Mittwoch, Hoffmann-Fest- 
schrift, 229-33) may have been composed on the occasion of his 
arrival at Fustat. ‘The dawn looked out in the days of our 
Gaon Masliah, Thy light has arrived to shine upon thee, oh 
daughter of So‘an.’! With Masliah begins the period of the 
Egyptian Gaonate, which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

The list of the Geonim and the ‘ Fathers’ of the Palestine 
academy (above, p. 71) can here be concluded as follows. Those 
‘Fathers’ that became subsequently Geonim are marked with an 
asterisk. 


Geonim. Abot. 
(1) Solomon b. Yehuda (from (1) Aaron b. Joshiah Gaon. 
c. 1025-51). (2) X. died in Egypt, perhaps 


identical with no. 1. 
*(3) Nathan b. Abraham (before 


1039). 
(2) [Nathan b. Abraham (¢.1039- (4) Joshiah b. Aaron Ab. 
42)]. (5) Joseph Hakkohen (died 105 3). 


(3) Daniel b. ‘Azarya (1051-62). *(6) Elijah Hakkohen (1053-62). 
(4) Elijah Hakkohen (1062-83). (7) Sadok Hallevi b. Levi. 
*(8) Ebyatar Hakkohen (before 
108i). . 
(5) Ebyatar Hakkohen (1083~ *(9) Solomon Hakkohen (1081- 
¢, 1105). 93)- 
(ro) Sadok b. Joshiah Ab (c. 
1094-95): 
(11) Nathan b. Abraham (c. 
1095-1100). 
(6) [Solomon Hakkohen, in 
Hadrak, 1116]. 


1 synod Ty Bas] NINN JUN NI’ moyp woe D's MwA ne. 
For iL] Mittwoch prints }"¥. But in the facsimile only } is clear, while the 
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The history of the Palestinian school, during the second half of 
the eleventh century can by no means be called a golden period. 
In addition to the adverse political and economic circumstances, 
internal strife and contention there were enough and to spare. 
We obtain the same picture as the review of the earlier activities 
of the academy gave us (above, p. 151 f.). We are again impressed 
by the same paucity of literary production. There remains very 
little indeed of the venerable halo which we after several centuries 
should like to perceive around an academy bearing the grand 
title ‘the pride of Jacob’. One would almost regret that the 
Genizah documents were unearthed from obscurity. But historical 
truth, it should be reiterated, ceases to be so if the attempt is 
made to paint the picture in exaggerated light colours. Nor 
need an apology be made when the dark side is too glaring. 
The facts have to be stated as they are. We have only another 
illustration of the well-known truism that, like every other human 
institution, the school of Palestine fell to a considerable degree 
short of what in the ideal it ought to have been as the spiritual 
centre of the Rabbinites in the Holy Land. 

(6) Of the vicissitudes of the Jerusalem community since the 


Seljik occupation (1071) till the capture of the town by the 


Crusaders (July, 1099) very little is known. We have read above 
(p. 192) of the collection made at Fustat on behalf of the Rabbinites 
of the Holy City (1085). Moreover, Ebyatar Gaon appealed to 
the Fustat co-religionists to help those residents that returned 
to their former homes (1091). They sent their Parnes to the 
capital of Egypt to plead on their behalf. It may be taken for 
granted that his mission was not in vain. A.C. 31 furnishes us 
with some information about the conditions a few years later 
(1c94). The leading Rabbi of the congregation seems to have 
been a certain Baruk b. Isaac. A circular letter from him on 
behalf of a proselyte ‘Obayda is published in Wertheimer’s 
nou 1, II. His date can now be fixed by the epistle written 
in Iyyar, 1094 C. E., which is given in A.C. 31. His correspondent 
is Joseph b. Samuel, who seems to have taken up a communal 
position in Egypt. Joseph wrote to Baruk during the previous 
Adar informing him of his welfare and his successful study of the 
rest is faint. Zion is quite inappropriate here, since there were hardly any Jews 
then in Jerusalem. Supply j[}18] = Fustat. 
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Torah. He requested his friend not to lose himself entirely in 
communal work, but to have a fixed time for study. Baruk 
now reassures his friend on this point, and states that his 
Bet-Hammidrash is not kept closed. Whenever he is busy with 
communal affairs, his son Joseph acts as his substitute in the 
house of study. Greetings are sent to Joseph b. Samuel in 
the name of the whole congregation (of Jerusalem). He must 
have been known there. Probably he left the Holy City for 
Egypt to find some scope for his learning, either in Fustat or the 
surrounding places. In this epistle Baruk states that they are at 
peace, and things are normal. The flood of destruction which 
was to overwhelm the Palestinian Jewry with the arrival of the 
Crusaders was not yet in motion. The paitanic introduction to 
the letter in ndwim 1 seems, however, to refer already to the 
warriors of the Cross. Our Baruk evidently managed to leave 
Jerusalem before it fell into their hands in July, 1099.? 

It is reported that the Crusaders drove the Jerusalem Jews 
into a synagogue and set it on fire, so that they perished in the 
flames.” No Jewish report of this terrible event is accessible. 
Very likely most of the Jews managed to escape before the siege 
began. But a Karaite source tells us that the head of the 
sectaries in the Holy City, Solomon Hannasi, won favour in 
the eyes of Baldwin, the first king of the so-called Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and succeeded in recovering the holy scrolls that 
were taken away from them. This is said to have taken place 
in the summer of 1106 C.E. How much reliance can be placed 
on this report is difficult to estimate. It is true this report did 
not pass through the hands of Firkowicz. However he seems to 
have had an inkling of it, and thus, in his usual way, was not 


1P.16: oe WIE IVY dy PR PID m2 yA two yA 
‘pywn> owy bhan wo xd new mb op bN (r. onDn>) @) omb 
AVI TDYI MND ASNT NNN yo aapa e e amw [m] wn 


maxa ny mynd xb) pannd Sa ep nay bia bon ow “inv b3 ns 
MMY WAN `I DIN pnw ANINI j3 by *. The reference to mb Dy 
is clearly to the Franks, whose language was entirely unknown to the Jews speaking 
Arabic. 

2 See Graetz, VIt, 95. Where Graetz found that both Rabbanites and Karaites 
were burned to death is inexplicable to me. The sources he cites (note 1) mention 
only Jews. (For Bibliothèque des croisades, IV, 92, read 12.) 
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sparing in historical fables. But a substance of reality may be 
the basis of all these accounts. It is likely that the Karaites 
made representations to the leaders of the Crusaders pointing out 
to them the antiquity of their sect as dating from centuries 
before the current era. In this manner they may have impressed 
the new rulers with the contention that their ancestors had no 
share in the death of Jesus, and that they should therefore be 
spared and also permitted to continue to reside in the Holy City. 
That historical fictions of this kind may have succeeded in their 
purpose is not beyond possibility. 

In conclusion a letter from a Haber in a Syrian city to a Gaon, 
probably of Jerusalem (A.C. 32), should be considered; beginning 
and end are missing. It gives us an insight into conditions in 
the communities of those times. From the defective commence- 
ment of the epistle it appears that the Gaon’s reply to the 
writer’s letter was lost, together with R. Sadok’s letter. This 


1 Harkavy prints in Hassefirah, 1875, 47-8, the following colophon of a Scroll 
in the possession of a Karaite: DAWID WANN WI m3 Nb pra bN ows 
sond; pmb swan andy ais me ind tex os oy moan DaD 
wy oven nN ab im oons nnn do SWN prodsa pan nya pond 
ma mtn spr wep map b3 nN wd ww wy ra ime yn wand 
psa ww py wan nD bap wma yo by noma yn an ony 


mand bann mow wx asa mwy oy we ov orn nbb on Toon ns 
Awan ops word wyo meen’ snp Yon j3 DS Mwb PAN ow 
pw) (Ezek. 40. 1ff.) AY NDI bnp NEN wand Men BST AYN Away 
nbb mya YO MAAN py ‘Ay yD PON POR AWW (r ova) ovo yn 
JON. There is nothing in the style of this colophon to arouse our suspicion, The 
í synagogue of ‘Anan’ need not have been built by the founder of the sect. But the 
later Karaite settlers named it after him, just as in Fustat the Babylonian synagogue 
for some time went by the name of Hai, and that of the Palestinians in the name of 
Daniel b. ‘Azarya (see above, pp. 85-6). The Nasi Solomon may have been a son 
of Hezekiah whom we found in 1062 (above, p. 177). On the other hand, the extract 
from Firkowicz’s diary (given by Harkavy, ibid.) is evidently quite unhistorical. 
To mention one point only, the Nasi David b. Hasdai (b. Hezekiah) is reported to 
have left the fortress of David together with his son Solomon and the communal 
leaders in order to greet Geoffrey of Bouillon and his army when Jerusalem fell into 
their hands (1099). Firkowicz evidently thought that David’s father Hasdai was 
then no longer alive, else he would have figured in the procession. We know, 
however, that he was still alive in 1109 c. E. (above, p. 177). See also the other 
fictitious accounts of the relations between the Crusaders and the Karaites as given 
by Deinard (ibid., 112, 247). 
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R. Sadok is perhaps identical with Sadok b. Joshiah who is 
mentioned in Megillat Ebyatar. Accordingly the Gaon would 
be either Elijah Hakkohen or his son Ebyatar. The writer 
is displeased with the community he is serving. Also he was 
slandered to the Gaon and his school. Why should he take so 
much trouble with communal affairs and be so unjustly treated ? 
‘You know’, he writes to the Gaon, ‘that my townspeople once 
before slandered me to the late Gaon and you sent me a reprimand. 
But afterwards my innocence was proved.’ Now they slandered 
him again, after the community confirmed his appointment, and 
made him bring over his family. ‘I am sorry that I did it, for. 
you listen to the informers. Had not my family come such 
a distance, I should have left and gone to your place or to 
Egypt.’ R. Sadok will send the Gaon his full defence and, 
please God, he may yet personally prove his innocence. The 
Haber mentions that he already called four times on the governor, 
who was pleased to receive him. He is leaving the following 
day for Kalneh (Rakkah) to settle there a communal dispute. 
The local Dayyan died recently, and a certain Babylonian wishes 
to become his successor. The Haber concludes, that if he leave 
his own congregation there is sure to break out strife, for he is 
the peace-maker. Whenever there is a fast, the people plan 
something to his detriment. Let, therefore, the Gaon inform him 
whether he should remain in his post or leave and visit him. 
At least let the Gaon write to his community respectfully about 
him. 


CHAPTER V 


` Egyptian Affairs from about 1050 C.E. to the period 
of Maimonides (died in December, 1204 C. E.). 


A PERIOD of more than a century and a half is covered in this 
chapter. Not that such a large span of time can adequately be 
comprised in one chapter. But our remarks are chiefly based on 
new material. They have therefore to be accommodated to the 
information which the data at our. disposal furnish. 


I 


(1) It is unknown when Sahlān b. Abraham, the spiritual head 
of the Babylonian section in Fustat, died. Nothing is heard of 
him during the last years of Solomon b. Yehuda. He probably 
died before the Gaon, though he was still alive when Abii Sa‘ad 
b. Sahl al-Tustari was assassinated in 1048 C. E. (above, p. 82 f.). 
Ephraim b. Shemarya we found in correspondence with both 
Daniel b. ‘Azarya and Elijah Hakkohen Ab. The veteran Haber 
probably departed this world about 1060 C.E. His colleague 
was for some time ‘Ali b. ‘Amram, who subsequently became the 
spiritual head of the Palestinian community in Fustat. In Tishri, 
1057 C.E., we find him signing a document, probably as head of 
the Bet-Din. He is indeed styled ‘the superior Haber, the 
delight of the academy, (and head of) the court established in 
. Fustat’ (Appendix D=A.D.1, 2). His father “Amram is called 
‘the representative’ (mun), probably of the Palestinian school, 
on whose behalf he visited various congregations for the purpose 
of collecting donations for it. 

An interesting epistle, coming probably from Alexandria, we 
have in A.D.1. The writer’s name is not preserved. But very 
likely he was the local scholar. The object of his letter is to 
introduce a Jew, Moses b. Joseph the Spaniard, who was the 
companion of the ambassador of the Sicilian king Samsam ad- 
Daula. He arrived at Alexandria (by which 1278 by, L 4, is 
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probably meant) before New Year and stayed on board ship. 
On the writer’s invitation, he was his guest during the festival. 
Moses is praised as an accomplished scholar, both in Jewish and 
in secular knowledge; he is in addition pious and modest. 
Whenever consulted in Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and secular 
knowledge, he was ready with competent information. Moses is 
going to Fustat and ‘Ali is requested to be hospitable to him in 
accordance with his standing. He is well-to-do and requires no 
monetary support. 

Here we have a fine type of a AR Teik. Probably his 
master, the ambassador, was on a political mission to Cairo. 
The mention of the king Şamsäm fixes also the date of our 
epistle. Affairs in Sicily were then chaotic. In 1035 there 
commenced a civil war which was the beginning of the end of 
Muslim rule in that country. The heavy taxes which the Amir 
Ahmad imposed upon the population drove the natives to arms 
(cp. also the letter from Sicily to Joshiah Gaon, above, p. 73). 
The ruler appealed to Byzantium for help against the rebels, who 
were led by his brother. The Zirides were called in to the 
latter’s assistance. After several years of internecine strife both 
Byzantines and Zirides had to leave the isle (1042). The 
country was left to settle its affairs alone without foreign inter- 
ference. A brother of the Amir Ahmad was called out as ruler, 
who assumed the pompous title Samsaim ad-Daula, ‘sword of 
the realm’. But the sword was blunt. During the civil war 
individual minor magnates and also municipalities learned how 
to look after their own interests by themselves. The country 
thus emerged no longer as an undivided state, but as a con- 
glomerate of petty principalities and civic authorities. The 
homage they rendered to the new Amir was only formal. 
Ultimately the Palermians expelled Samsam and declared 
a republic. The constant feuds between the opposing parties 
resulted in the defeated leader of the Arabs, Ibn Thimma, calling 
in the Normans in 1061. With their coming Sicily was lost for 
ever to the Muslims.' (Se 

Our letter probably dates from before 1061. When Samsam 
was driven out from Palermo he probably appealed to the court 
of Cairo for help. We find, therefore, his ambassador landing at 

1 See Miller, Der Islam im Morgen- u. Abendland, 11, 625-6. 
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Alexandria and proceeding to Cairo in the company of a learned 
Jew of Spanish origin. How the Jews of Sicily fared during 
these upheavals is unknown. Altogether the history of this 
Jewry during our period is very obscure. We have seen above 
(p. 73) that they had relations with the Palestinian Geonim. 
Masliah b. al-Basak, a Dayyan of Sicily, visited Bagdad and 
came into personal contact with Hai Gaon (see Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 85). A letter from the community of Sicily (i.e. 
Palermo) to Elhanan b. Hushiel of Kairowan, probably written 
between 1030-35, has been published by me (7. Q. R., N. S., IX, 
162 ff.) Very likely during the civil war the Sicilian Jews were 
anxious for the country to remain under Muslim rule.’ They 
must have dreaded the establishment of an intolerant Christian 
power. It may be that Moses accompanied Samsam’s ambassador 
to Cairo with the special purpose of inducing the influential 
Jews of the capital to see to it that help be given to the new 
Amir to consolidate his rule. 

(2) How long ‘Ali remained Haber in Fustat is not reported. 
The leading scholar of the Babylonian congregation after Sahlan 
b. Abraham seems to have been Nahrai b. Nissim. In A. D. 3 
data are collected concerning him and his son Nissim. But first 
A. D. 2 is to be discussed. It is an epistle from Yeshu‘a Hakkohen 
the Haber b. Joseph ‘(head of the) Bet-Din’. He is no doubt 
identical with the Alexandrian Haber whom we have found 
above (p. 88 ff.) writing in 1028 to Fustat concerning the ransom 
of Byzantine captive Jews brought into the port by Saracen 
pirates, This letter also deals with the same topic. But no 
longer is the noble benefactor Netaneel Hakkohen b. El‘azar 
mentioned. Probably he was then no longer alive. Conditions 
in the Alexandrian community seem to have been critical. 
A year of poverty, dearth, and distress, due also to heavy — 
impositions, closed with the arrival of three captives who were 


1 Two centuries later the Sicilian Jews still spoke Arabic. This we learn from 
the statement of Abraham Abulufia in his 113) [1 VIN (Bodl. 1580, cited by 


Neubauer, R. É. Ją, IX, 149): S93 DTTO apy AD xin Svan NbN DIDNI 
ambn mows 2b m peban wd peda oma DN ony me dypon 
myn nya psp oop wmnby any pw mow ax ony ow pM 
ov DIT a dxynwn. 
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taken off a boat.plundered by Byzantine soldiers. These Jews 
were despoiled of all they possessed and were nearly killed. 
Evidently Arabs_(‘ the _king’s merchants’, l. 18) ransomed them 
and brought them to their co-religionists, demanding compensation 
for their outlay... The Alexandrian Jews kept these unfortunate 
Jews for a month, and, owing to their poverty, could only collect 
10 d. whereas 50 d. were. required for.their.freedom....It_appears 
that the Arabs, out of consideration, did not charge the usual 
rate of 334d. per captive, but. only..as much-as.they paid for 
these Jews. Nahrai_is requested to obtain the missing 40 d. 
from the Fustat.co-religionists. 

Another epistle from the same Yeshu‘a b. Joseph to Nahrai 
has been preserved (given in A. D. 2°). It shows us that Nahrai 
was recognized as a scholar. Yet when this epistle was written 
he must have still been young. His correspondent thus wishes 
him to become ‘the Parnas of his generation and its guide’. 
Nahrai wrote to Yeshu‘a concerning a legal question that had 
been sent apparently from Alexandria to Fustat. The latter 
replies that the text of the question, as cited by Nahrai, is not 
his but that of the Haber (probably Yeshu‘a’s colleague in 
Alexandria). He thereupon discusses the decision of the case in 
question as given by a certain scholar (‘our lord the Rabbi’, 
recto, 1l. 11 ff.). Nahrai is requested to refer again the case to 
him (v., 1. 12 ff). This Rabbi was evidently the chief authority 
in Cairo-Fustat, whose decision would be accepted by the Habrim 
and the Bet-Din in Alexandria. Perhaps Elhanan b. Shemarya, 
who was Rosh Hasseder in the capital, is meant. The lawsuit 
concerned a widow whose husband died without issue. The 
eldest brother, upon whom the duty of marrying her devolved, 
had already a wife and children, while there were other brothers 
still bachelors. The widow now refuses to become the second 
wife of the eldest brother. The Bet-Din considered the matter, 
and in the synagogue both parties undertook to abide by the 
court’s decision. Abraham b. Perah and other four elders were 
delegated by the court to negotiate with the widow. They 
pointed out to her the duty of marrying the eldest brother of her 
husband. But she absolutely refused and threatened to commit 
acts of impropriety if she be forced to become a rival to another 
woman. She demanded that one of the other brothers who 
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were single should fulfil the duty of levirate. On the other 
hand, the eldest brother took an oath not to release her by 
Halisah. In this way the court was defied. Yeshu‘a complains 
about the loss of prestige of the Bet-Din, and states that several 
people in the community, who pretend to know the laws, incite 
the parties not to yield. The Rabbi in Fustat is now requested 
to give his decision as to who should be compelled in this case 
to give way. Here we have a typical example of internal 
conditions in the communities. It illustrates how necessary was 
R. Gershon’s Herem abolishing the levirate altogether. In con- 
clusion, Yeshu‘a promises Nahrai to send him pens made from 
reeds that grow by the Lake Maryiit (near Alexandria). This 
proves beyond doubt that the writer lived in Alexandria, and 
that the address of the epistle, as reconstrued by us in A. D. 2°, 
is correct. 

Nahrai and his son Nissim are mentioned in the Memorial List 
emanating from the Babylonian community (see A. B. 20, II). 
Nahrai is styled ‘the great Rabbi, the great one of the Yeshiba’. 
He evidently was a scholar of renown. His signature is found 
on a document dated 1050 C. E. at Fustat (A. D. 3,1). Among 
the other signatories we find Yehuda b. Sa‘adya the physician, 
who subsequently became Nagid, as will be shown presently. 
Probably R. Nahrai, who heads the first communal list (A. D. 3, 2), 
is identical with our scholar. The two lists (given there) contain 
several names which show how the Fustat Jewry were recruited 
from districts far and wide. Bagdad, Damascus, Byzantium, 
‘Okbara, “Akko, Giscala, France, Tyre, Andalusia, Aleppo, and 
others—these are the places of provenance of the local Jews. 
Nahrai was no longer alive in 1098 C.E. when his son Nissim 
signed a document.at Fustat, together with two other Dayyanim, 
Isaac b. Samuel the Spaniard and Abraham b. Shema‘ya the 
Haber (both are dealt with in A.C. 28). It seems that Nissim 
was the chief Dayyan (probably residing at Cairo). He was no 
longer alive in 1147. His grandfather Nissim (I) seems to have 
been a native of Jerusalem (A. D. 3, 3). An exceptionally large 
number of letters to and from Nahrai and his son Nissim, nearly 
all in Jewish Arabic, are preserved among the Genizah finds. 
They fully deserve publication, as they throw light on con- 
temporary conditions both in Egypt and elsewhere. A monograph 
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on Nahrai b. Nissim and his connexions would be an historical 
contribution of value. 

(3) The general affairs in the country of the Nile during the 
reigns of the-Caliphs-al-Mustansir (1036-94), al-Musta‘li (1094— 
1101), and al-Amir (1101-31) are concisely narrated by Lane- 
Poole (/.¢., 136-57, 161-8). The first Caliph was a weak ruler, 
After a change of wezirs, al-Yaziri was chief minister of the 
state for eight years (1050-58). During this time the Fatimid 
dominion was reduced to little more than Egypt itself. After 
Yaziri wezirs came and went incessantly. In 1062 disorders 
broke out between the Turkish troops and the Siidani battalions, 
the favourites of the black Queen-mother. From 1066 to 1072 
a great famine raged in Fustat and in the whole country. 
Things were chaotic till the arrival in 1074 of the Armenian 
Badr al-Jamali, governor of ‘Akko. Appointed commander-in- 
chief, he de facto was ruler of the country. Combining firmness 
with justice, he restored order in the land of the Nile. The last 
twenty years of Mustansir’s reign saw peace and plenty. But in 
Syria there was constant warfare with the Seljiiks. When Badr 
died at_the age of eighty,.he-was-succeeded-by his-son-Aba'l-.. 
Kasim Shahanshah, better known by his title al-Afdal,..who 
wielded absolute power in the realm till his death in 1121. 
These two great Armenians were indeed from 1074 to 1121, 
in all but name, the sovereigns of Egypt, and to their mild and 
just rule, as much as to their energy and firm control, the country 
owed half a century of internal quiet and prosperity (L.-P., 162). 

Several Jews held.high office under these great_Wezirs, and, 
as a whole, Egyptian Jewry benefited by their auspicious..rule. 
In the first instance we have to mention three Negidim who 
were the political heads of this Jewry during this period, viz. 
Yehuda b. Sa‘adya, his famous brother Meborak, and the latter’s 
son Moses. A. D. 4-8 contain our data concerning these Negidim. 
As shown in A. D. 4,4, Yehudah probably became Nagid about 
1065 (cp. also znfra, p. 254f.), Following his father’s profession, 
he was a highly placed physician, very likely in attendance’to 
the Caliph himself. When Badr became the “most powerful 
person in Egypt (in 1074), Yehuda retained his dignity of Nagid 
and seems to have enjoyed the confidence of the Wezir.| This 
we learn from a poem composed in 1077 by Solomon Hakkohen 
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b. Joseph Ab (see above, p. 187) on the occasion of the Turkoman 
defeat before Cairo. The editor did not fully grasp who the 
exalted persons eulogized in the poem were. Firstly, the Caliph 
al-Mustansir is mentioned (p. 18, 1. 5 ff.), then the commander- 
in-chief? the victor over the Turkomans. The poet continues 
(1. 18 ff.), ‘May our God set him on high and for ever strengthen 
him (Badr), his servants and all his attendants ... and at their head 
(i.e. the first of the Wezir’s subordinates) the glorious and honoured 
elder in unison with (n’»YD2, in completion of, in supplement to) 
the faithful friend, like twin brothers’. Now Greenstone (in his 
translation and notes) makes these two persons, the ‘elder’ and 
the ‘faithful friend’ to have been the Caliph and his Wezir. 
But these have already been referred to before (ll. 10-11 
NIY psp DYNAN... DIAN (i.e. Mustansir’s) way on). Accord- 
ingly in Il. 19-20 Wan jr DWNT... may bo ywow, Badr’s 
subordinates are meant. First among them is the ‘ glorious and 
respected’ elder to whom evidently our poem is dedicated. 
‘May it please you, our lord, the choice of the people which is 
the head of all the nations (i.e. Israel!), Accept as a gift and 
repose many blessings and much peace, And give (you) thanks 
(nTp, ‘ bowing’) from your soul (ATM is a usual poetic synonym 
for wb, see A. B. 9, note 8) in well-couched language (arn 3173 
nmm) to God who helped, preserved ... and made rejoice the 
children of the living God (i.e. the Jews) who fasted, gave charity, 
and prayed for weeks by day and by night’ (1. 23 ff.; 1l. 23, 25 
are incorrectly translated by Greenstone). There is little doubt 
that by nn j the Nagid is meant. To him, as a Jew under- 
standing Hebrew, the poem is dedicated. Yehuda, as court- 
physician, was Badr’s subordinate but highly respected together 
with ‘the beloved friend (i. e. the poet’s friend) like zwi brothers’. 
Here clearly the Nagid’s brother Meborak is meant. He no 
doubt was then already an influential doctor in the court. 
In 1080 we find him already installed as Nagid in succession to 
his brother (above, p.187 f.). The author of the poem is no doubt 
Solomon Hakkohen b. Joseph (the brother of Elijah Gaon). 

1 Published by Greenstone in American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Jan., 1906. It is cited here according to the pages of the reprint. 

2 PINAY PYD, 1. rr =Amir al-Juyish, see Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
trans. De Slane, I, 6r2. ae SS 

3 Cp. also Pozn., Babylon. Geon., 92. Solomon styles himself f) DMY {2 
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We have described above how Meborak, on the instigation of 
David b. Daniel, fell in disgrace for some time and was banished 
to Fayyim and Alexandria. But he soon regained_his office, 
and in 1094, the year of Badr’s death, succeeded in deposing his 
enemy David. Under al-Afdal he was a great favourite in the 
court, as we learn from. an important.Genizah fragment (¥.Q.£.., 
IX, 29-36), to be discussed presently. He is gréatly eulogized in 
the epistles sent to him. He seems to have also been a scholar 
of repute. He is styled m»an bx, Rosh Hasseder ‘the scholar 
of the academy’ (avera osn) and N33 Nama (i.e. holding a diploma 
of Haber). These titles were probably bestowed upon him by 
the Palestinian school. His brother Yehuda was styled Resh 
Kallah (= Alluf), which was a Babylonian title. It is quite likely 
that he was thus honoured either by Hai Gaon and Hezekiah 
the Exilarch of Bagdad, or by the Sura Geonim Israel Hakkohen 
and ‘Azarya. Meborak’s first title man mb may also have 
originated from Babylon. This Nagid is also flatteringly addressed 
as ‘second to the king’ (of Egypt, i.e. al-Afdal, who hs the 
name of ‘al-Malik al-Afdal, ‘the excellent prince’, see Ibn- 
Khallikan, Z c., I, 612 ff.). 

Before describing the events after Meborak’s death, A. D. pan 
which bear on him as well as on his brother Yehuda, should ts 
discussed here. The first fragment contains the minutes of the 
Fustat Bet-Din, dated Kislev, 1355 Sel.= 1043, concerning a libel 


| case. The name of Yehuda b. Sa‘adya (both father and son 


physicians) occurs therein as one of the witnesses. The interest 
_ of the fragment lies in the sidelight it throws on the social life of 
_ the community. Joseph’b. Perahya is libelled by his kinsman 
Sabyan b. Sa‘adya as being a descendant of slaves. He forthwith 


| rends his garments (as a mourner) and takes an oath not to 


_ partake of food till justice be done for him. The court thus has 
_ to expedite the matter since this man is afflicting his soul by 
continual fasting. The offender Sabyan is excommunicated and 
is sentenced to spend three days at his house, from Friday to 
Sunday, in the status of a mourner. He had also to ask the 
plaintiff for pardon. After having complied with his sentence, 


C ODN. His father was usually called }DY, but Din. is written here for metre’s 


-sake (but see also A. A, 17). 
2240 oO 
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Saby4n is freed from the ban and a prayer is recited for him at 
the Bet-Din. 

In A. D. 6,1 we have a fragment of a letter of greetings either 
to Meborak or to his brother Yehuda Nagid. The writer is 
Sadaka, the Haber who holds the title nxen wo, A.D. 6, 2 is 
an epistle to ‘Alvan, the Parnes, b. Hiyya (probably in Fustat). 
A certain Shemarya b. Meshullam, who caused strife against the 
writer, is about to visit Egypt (Fustat). Let the Parnes remember 
this person’s disgraceful behaviour and pay him back accordingly. 
Let also Yehuda Resh Kallah and his brother the Alluf be 
informed what type of man this Meshullam is. Yehuda is not 
yet called Nagid. But he was already the holder of the titles 
Resh Kalla and mana mbyon. The first one was no doubt 
bestowed by the Babylonian school, and the second by the 
Gaon of Palestine. The same also applies to his brother Meborak, 
who is called Alluf nsan and mana mbyon. Both academies 
honoured these two learned and influential brothers who were to 
hold the chief political position in the community. A.D. 7 is 
a letter from a certain Joseph to Joseph b. Joshiah.1 The writer 
was promised a donation from the latter, who has, however, now 
changed his mind. The Nagid and Resh-Kallah, as well as his 
brother, the Haber (i.e. Yehuda and Meborak), are reported to 
have been surprised at this act. The writer evidently lived in 
Cairo-Fustat, but the place of residence of his correspondent is 
not indicated. 

Finally, A.D.7* contains an elegy, composed by Sadakah b. 
Yehuda (very likely identical with the writer of A. D. 6, 1), on 
the death of Meborak’s wife. The lady is eulogized as assuaging 
the king’s wrath by her wisdom (l. 9). Probably she gave her 
husband wise counsel when during his official career he met with 
disfavour from his superiors. It may also be that when Meborak 
fell in disgrace and was banished for some time, his wife succeeded 
in restoring him to his office. In the poem condolences are 
offered to the Nagid and to his two sons, Moses and Netaneel. 

(4) After Meborak’s death dangerous times began for the 


1 The latter is also referred to as Joseph ‘29 JN (l. 17). He is probably 
identical with the person mentioned in an inventory, dated rog1 Sel. (1080 c. £.), at 
Fustat (J. Q. R., XX, 459, ll. 21-2): by DY nia neiph mrad MN FNS) 
9311. 
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defective at the end, to the congregation of Conmagtinopic 
(printed by Neubauer, Y. Q. R., IX, 29-36). The historical part 
of the epistle (pp. 35-6) has been discussed and translated by 
Kaufmann (Z.D. M. G., LI, 444-7), who, however, failed rightly 
to elucidate two important details. The writer was formerly the 
chief steward of al-Afdal’s estates and possessions. Though 
slandered several times, he retained his master’s confidence. 
At last his enemies succeeded ; he was heavily fined and lost the 
whole of his fortune. Yet he remained in the Wezir’s employ, 
probably in a minor capacity. In this letter al-Afdal is styled 
‘the king’. (bpn). This is exact, because he bore the title 
‘al-Malik al-Afdal’, the excellent prince (above, p. 209). The 
writer continues to relate how subsequently a Christian, Yakanna, 
the brother of the Patriarch (?), became the Wezir’s favourite. 
The year before he was the companion of the ambassador that 
was sent from Egypt to Constantinople. Having attained such 
great influence with al-Afdal, Yuhanna set about to remove all 
the Jews who held government offices. As long as Meborak 
lived he managed to counteract Yuhanna’s endeavours, since 
al-Afdal held the Nagid in great honour-.But.when_he died the 
enemies of the Jews could have the upper hand. The Egyptian 
Jewry began to experience grievous oppression. Four prominent 
Jews tried by a stratagem to do away with Yuhanna. A letter 
of his, of harmless contents, was altered in such a way as to be 
a treasonable epistle to the Franks ? in Palestine and in Jerusalem. 


x SINDEN ‘nN NOM bay vw'N. Kaufmann suggests to alter the over- 
lined word into either Nim or NIN’ = John. But the Arabic form no doubt was 
NINY, and, as is shown in the text, a very probable identification of this official 
is suggested. 

2 For MNÐNN in the MS., Kaufmann suggests SNNN ‘ governors’, and thereby 
he is misled to assume that the epistle was written in 1098-9, before Jerusalem fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders. But there is no doubt that the correct reading 
should be 737A la eE) 3,31), Franks! Thus the accusation against the 
Christian official, which should prove to be his undoing, becomes evident. By 
the by, the phrase WIND Ni 3 Ww (J. Q. R., Lc., 36, l. 22), ‘and they put 
(into it, i.e. altered it) that he wrote it to the Franks’, &c., Kaufmann translated 
(Z. D. M.G., l c., 447, top), ‘Es war ihnen zu Ohren gekommen’ (sic), as if the 
text read Yow ! 
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The Christian official was thereby accused of having entered into 
dangerous relations with the enemies of the state he was serving. 
The forged letter was cast into the house of the Kadi at Damietta. 
Here our fragment breaks off. We have here a picture of the 
unscrupulous tactics employed in the struggle between the two 
factions of state officials and other dignitaries. Both the Christians 
and the Jews belonged to ‘ the people of tribute’ and were legally 
only tolerated by the ruling religion. Yet their common interest 
did not refrain them from waging bitter war against each other. 

Under al-Afdal we hear of the Christian officials Abi’! Fadl 
ibn al-Uskuf, the Wezir’s Katib, and Abu’l Yaman Wazir, head 
(‘metwali’) of the Diwan of the Delta. But his favourite, men- 
tioned before, is very likely identical with the Katib Abia’l 
Barakat Yukanna ibn Abū’l Laith who was head of the treasury 
(metwali of the Diwan at-tahkik, the board which regulated the 
expenses of the government). We find him in office already in 
50I AH. (1107-8). A church in Alexandria was restored by 
him and his brother Abu’! Fadail. Yuhanna survived his master 
for thirteen years, holding his high rank the whole time. In 
1134 C. E. he was put to death. The embassy to Constantinople 
very likely dates from 1104 to 1107, when the famous Crusader, 
Prince Bohemund of Antioch, assembled in Italy an army with 
the intention of leading it against the Byzantine Emperor Alexius.? 
Probably al-Afdal made then a diplomatic move to conclude an 
alliance with Alexius against the growing power of the Crusaders 
in Syria and in Palestine. For this purpose he employed his 
favourite Katib Yuhanna, the Christian. 

How long this struggle between Yuhanna and the Jewish 
officials lasted is unknown. Nor do we hear of its sequel. But 
another enemy of Egyptian Jewry is introduced in A. D. 8 and 9. 
His name was yaw. But his identity I could not trace with 
certainty. A.D. 8 is an interesting letter from Abraham b. 
Sabbatai, the Haber of Minyat Zifta, to the Nagid Moses, the 
son of Meborak Nagid, congratulating him after yow has been 
overthrown. God is praised for having brought down ‘an 
imperious and evil king from his throne’ (I. 3) who intended to 


1 See Abi Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, tr. Evetts, pp. 115, 137, 
150-1, 197; cp. especially p. 150, note 2. 
2 See Kugler, Geschichte der Kreuzetige, 84 fi. 
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do away ‘with every respected man and elder, to rob, spoil, and 
take vengeance’. But God did not grant his desire and baulked 
‘the plan of ypw the wicked who crushed and scattered many. 
But the Lord God crushed and pounded him’, and all his followers 
left him. ‘For he lifted up his hand against the king; therefore 
God handed him over into the hand of his master? Abraham 
writes that he and his whole congregation praise God for the 
‘miracles’ done to the Nagid and to Israel by the sudden 
overthrow of this foe, who is compared to Haman and whose fate 
he met. Evidently this person was a high state dignitary, 
probably chief Wezir (hence he is called king, malik = Jv, 1. 3). 
But his master, the Caliph, is the real king (l. 10). This yaw 
seems to have started a rebellion and led an army (l. 9), who, 
however, deserted him when the issue was fought out. Moses 
probably became Nagid as successor to his father Meborak 
(about 1110). In 1141 we find already Samuel b. Hananya as 
the head of the Egyptian Jewry. The event, described here, 
took place between 1110-40. Perhaps the Wezir Ibn al-Batathi 
is meant here who succeeded al-Afdal in 1121 (see Wüst., ITI, 
65 ff.). In a few years he made himself generally hated. A plan 
of his to assassinate the Caliph and put his brother on the throne 
was discovered in 1125 and he was thrown into prison together 
with his brother and thirty other persons of their entourage. 
In 1127 al-Batathi and his five brothers were executed. 

The same episode forms the subject of A. D. 9, containing 
poems in honour of Yakin b. Netaneel, who held the dignity of 
mbnpn wo, ‘head of the congregations’ (probably of Cairo- 
Fustat). He seems to have taken an active part in exposing the 
treachery of this ‘Haman’. We find him signing a document, 
dated 1085, at Fustat, together with the Nasi David b. Daniel 
(see above, p. 192, note 1).! Whether Yakin was then already 


1 T.-S. 13 J 18" contains also a letter, with a long introduction, to 12b (9) 
[hewn] Go) mbapn wx po apron awn a[n wa] nep noma 
Dwn yen MM... (2)... Paw) oan MAY Ad) DIN na 


+» o DIDIN. . Yakin’s sons are also referred to in the poems. Bodl. 2873” seems 
to be a poem in honour of Yakin. The author was in great distress: )357) (1. 26) 


sex masm || mbna poy po 392] oven sninnd nae || mia Sma 
md ova nyt on |} ona man vd (se. God) oy SWN (31) OD ADA 
iT Any) (34) OMIA Mwy. ond |] oD ban wpa on ynay | OM 
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‘ president of the congregations’ (a dignity different from that of . 


Nagid, the head of the whole Jewry of Egypt and Palestine) is 
not indicated. But when this conflict with yaw took place, he 
seems to have been a highly influential person in the court. 
Israel is asked to praise God ‘who beheld from His dwelling the 
indignity of His poor, and destroyed His opposer in His anger 
and wrath’. The enemy ‘rose up like the Agagite (Haman) to 
destroy’ Israel (‘God’s memorial’). ‘He played the traitor 
to his master who made him a prince.’ But ‘his Creator 
destroyed him together with his brother (or brothers) and his 
son’. ‘My king in his palace, on hearing the noise of his uproar, 
was zealous for the zealous God in order to bring low his nest 
from on high, put his trust in the might of God who had 
established him and revealed his secret to our faithful Yakin. 
Waiting for his day of calamity, he (Yakin) did with him as he 
liked. He caught him in his sin, evil, and arrogance. If he 
arose like Haman, behold Mordecai is here, viz. Yakin the 
strength of my head, the right-hand pillar’ (Poem II). 

Poem IIT tells us more about this Jew-hater’s orders while still 
in power. God be praised for having ‘rescued the scattered 
sheep (i.e. Israel) from a lion’s mouth. Hear, over whom did 
not his evil pass. His decree was issued about the tombs of the 
dead, to pull down every monument and sepulchre, the bier to 
be taken out before daybreak. As for the living, to take away 
all their fortune with wrath, and to rob all their money so that 
there remain no coin. He also forbade the (ritual) slaughtering 
of meat for the storm-tossed nation (i.e. Israel). Said he, Your 
slaughtering is repugnant to us.... Blessed be God who cast 
him in the pit he dug, and blessed be He who, from the height of 
the pellucid sky, made the heart of the king of all the children 
of Hagar and Keturah be inclined favourably to the glorious 
head of the congregations’, Yakin b. Netaneel. The king clothed 
him in honourable garments, which he was to wear on festivals 
and days of celebration. Likewise his wife received expensive 


|| mbmpon wefan] sp3 2b | ox nama oes by || Dapa aw > 
DW) DY INI WIN, (The double strokes indicate the hemistichs. The metre is 
—-—-v———vV——— vy). T.-S. 12. 57 contains a fragment of a letter to NIN 
mbap wN TIN wh PD NIIN. 
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robes. Yakin also received from the king the palace which his 
foe built for himself by the Nile. In Poem IV Yakin is further 
eulogized as the saviour appointed by God. ‘For when the foe 
arose, you too arose like Mordecai. If he was like a bereaved 
bear, you acted as a lion. Yakin’s two sons are mentioned by 
name, Mebasser and Netaneel. It is clear that the chief merit in 
ridding Egyptian Jewry of a vindictive enemy was due to Yakin. 
The Nagid Moses undoubtedly had a share. But the former 
may have been more capable and active. 

(5) The Nagid Moses and Yakin were not the only Jews of _ 
influence-in-the-court~of Cairo. A great Jewish official under 
al-Afdal was Abi’ Munajja b. Sha‘ya, who was head of the 
Board~of Agriculture. He gained fame through the digging of 
a Nile Canal, which was opened, after many years of work, in 
rrzz. \ By thus extending the irrigation of the Delta- Resion ee 
did a great service to the agriculture of this district. When 
the Canal was opened, al-Afdal called it officially by his own 
name. But the people persisted in speaking of it as Bahr 
Abi’l Munajja. It is regarded as his last official work. On account 
of the great sums spent on this Canal, the Wezir brought him to 
Alexandria and threw him into prison. After some years of 
suffering, Abū’! Munajja obtained his freedom by a bold act. 
He succeeded in writing in prison a Kuran, which he concluded 
with the colophon ‘ written by the Jew Abū’! Munajja’, and sent 
to the market of Alexandria. This caused a scandal. When 
brought to trial before the Caliph, the ex-official declared that 
he did it in order to be released from prison by sure death.! 
Kalkashandi? also relates the digging of the Canal by Abi’ 
Munajja (the administrator of the Eastern Delta-districts), and 
only adds that al-Afdal, resenting the calling of the Canal after 
his subordinate, persecuted him and banished him to Alexandria. 
No more is known about the vicissitudes of this high state 
dignitary. 

A.D. 10 contains poems in honour of the ‘renowned Sheikh’ 
Abi’! Munajja, who bore the title ‘the exalted one of the state’ 


vA 
f 


1 See Goldziher, J. Q. R., XV, 74, according to Ibn Duķmaķ, Description de 
l Égypte. 

2 In his Geographie u. Verwaltung von Ägypten, tr. Wüstenfeld in Abhandlungen 
der Göttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, vol. 25, pp. 27-8. 
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(nbyids o). There is little doubt that the above official (b. Sha‘ya) 
is eulogized in these poems. We learn from them that, sharing 
the fate of every Jew in exalted position, he had to experience 
slander and intrigues directed against him. Poem I is written 
after a victory Abi’l Munajja obtained over his enemies in the 
Caliph’s Diwan. He is greatly eulogized and is styled ‘the 
greatest dignitary of Israel’ (mwr nw sw). Usually the Nagid 
held this title of own “Ww, and the holder of this dignity was then 
Moses b. Meborak. But here Abi’l Munajja is styled thus by 
compliment. He is the protector of Israel, ‘the glory of Jacob 
and the pride of Yeshurun’. In his wisdom he is like Solomon 
(whose namesake he was), and by his excellence of speech he 
overcame all his enemies in argument in the presence of the king. 
And ‘Thy king said, This is the truth, he exalted thee above them 
all and appointed thee’. 

There is a gap between the leaves, From the change of metre 
we see that leaf 2 contains another poem (II), which is defective 
at the beginning since the superscription is missing. The 
occasion of the poem is thus not indicated. But it appears that 
the hero received a new honour from the Caliph, and a dress 
appertaining to the dignity was sent to him. The author 
addresses him, ‘You are Solomon, the grandson of Jesse’. His 
Jewish name was Solomon, and perhaps his descent was reputed 
to be from David. From the eulogies bestowed upon him we 
learn that in his high position Abi’l Munajja was a tower of 
strength to his people and was distinguished by his charitable 
acts. ‘So‘an greatly rejoiced, ... because the light of her sun 
truly shone. May God be his help and may he remain the lord 
of all that subsists in the world which through him is at ease.’ 
The title of ban mp w or npn bs w is probably a poetical 
expression for Abū’! Munajja’s office of administrator of the 
eastern Delta-province. The poet concludes ‘The song which 
I have composed for the lord of the whole existence, and which 
has been sent to Egypt (i.e. Fustat)’. . It is entirely unknown 
who the writer of the poems was. Of Poem III only the first 
two lines remain. Abi’l Munajja lost a child and the author 
consoled him. 

No. IV contains an epistle, with a poetic introduction, to our 
dignitary. The style of the poem suggests that the writer was 
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also the author of the preceding poems. We learn therefrom 
that Abū’l Munajja’s Hebrew name was Solomon, and that his- 
titles were ‘the exalted one of the state and its trusted one’? 
(ll. 26-7). He did a great favour to the writer, saving his life 
thereby (1. 21). He is again requested to help him and deliver him 
from a certain eunuch and his retinue (l. 22). In conclusion, the 
writer wishes his patron every honour and success in his official 
capacity. We have read before how he was thrown into prison 
by al-Afdal and how he succeeded in regaining his liberty. It 
may be that after the assassination of his enemy in 1121, Abi’l 
Munajja again entered the service of the state and also held 
a high position in the Jewish community. A document, dated 
1450 Sel. (1139 C.E.) and drawn up at Fustat, states that the 
Bet-Din is under the authority of ‘our lord and leader of our 
generation .. . Solomon, the exalted dignitary, great in Israel 
and Judah’ One is inclined to identify this Solomon with 
Abi’l Munajja b. Sha‘ya. But nothing definite can as yet be 
stated. It is also possible that a different official is meant, viz. 
the chief Dayyan of Egypt, the so-called Dayyan al-Yahiid, as 
will be shown in the next chapter. 

(6) Another prominent. Jew in Cairo-Fustat during al-Afdal’s- 
period (1094-1121) was Joshu‘a-b.Dosay-who-apparently presided 
over a school. In A.D.11 we have discussed the data about 
him. He is probably identical with the great dignitary and 
scholar whom Yehuda Hallevi eulogized in a poem composed 
during his stay in Egypt while on his way to Palestine. Joshu‘a 
was then in disgrace and imprisoned. He probably came into 
prominence during the last years of al-Afdal and continued to 
hold an important position in the community till about 1145. 
A document, dated 1143-4 at Fustat, mentions the Bet-Din as 
under his authority, which was probably granted to him by the 


1 NIDN) mbvtbs ‘JD. In a book-list, dated Oct. 1244 (Z. f. H. B., XII, 123, 
bottom), there is mentioned a person Amin ad-Daulah Abi .... His identity 
cannot be ascertained. Cp. also infra, p. 227, note I. 

2 T-S. 13J 2 (cp. also 13 J8*) begins: D) ‘ND WN Bb may vyo 
wo nep nova mna yan [aapa ww Sy bmn p man awpn 
aam beea bnn nby awa moby WIN. Bodl. 287628 contains a letter, 
apparently dated Marheshwan, 1462 Sel. = 1150c. £., to Zakkai the Dayyan and the 
great dignitary Solomon. Perhaps the same person is meant. 
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well-known Nagid Samuel b. Hananya. -From the data collected 
in A. D. 17, 3 we learn that Samuel was already in office in 1142. 
We find that though the Nagid was the chief political repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian Jewry, and as such is mentioned in the 
documents, other prominent scholars and readers were also 
granted the privilege of having their names inserted in the deeds 
issued by the courts over which they had authority. In the first 
half of the twelfth century we have Masliah, the Gaon of Egypt 
(1027-38), Solomon (1139), and Joshu‘a b. Dosa in 1143-4 
referred to in the documents of the Bet-Din, though other people 
occupied the dignity of Nagid. This point will be discussed 
more fully in the next chapter. 

To return to our Joshu‘a. He belonged to an influential family, 
and his father Dosa is styled ‘the mighty lord in Israel’. The 
members of this family were probably among the state dignitaries 
that sprang up from the Fustat Jewry. In A.D. 12 we have an 
interesting epistle from Isaac b. Benveniste to our Joshu‘a. 
The writer styles himself Joshu‘a’s disciple. He is evidently 
identical with the scholar of Narbonne mentioned in the interest- 
ing treatise about the ritual slaughtering of animals by Samuel 
b. Jacob ibn Jama‘! In our epistle Isaac refers to the hardships 
he experienced during his wanderings. In Fustat Joshu‘a 
befriended this scholar. The letter is written from Damietta. 
Isaac, intent on his wanderings, is about to leave Egypt. He 
requests his patron to obtain from al-Afdal a letter addressed to 
the Kadi of Damietta, wherein it should be stated that Isaac is 
a respectable man though poor. Facilities should be granted to 
him when he desires to journey to either Tarabulus, Jubail, 
Byzantium, or Turkey. The Kadi is to instruct the sailors not 
to molest this scholar, but to hold him in respect. We must 
bear in mind that it was during the Crusades, when the feelings 
of the Muslims against anybody from France must have been 
very hostile. As a Jew from Narbonne, Isaac was liable to be 
maltreated and suspected. 

1 Described by Steinschneider, Geiger’s Jud. Zeitschrift, I-IV ; see Arab. Liter., 


§ 105. See, further, the same author’s Addenda to the ‘Arukh (printed by Buber, 
Graetz Jubelschrift, Heb. part, pp. 37, 38, 45; cp. also H. B., XX, 41 = XXI, 87-8): 


32 deed w soy ana Ja nW yI 72 aA pny wand ams net 
pny’ “ap nyow. ,. wow TIT aor “4 INN DON snyow Aawnn 
NID. 
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In this letter al-Afdal is praised for his benevolence towards 
Jews. ‘Since Ben Asverus (i.e. Antoninus, the friend of Rabbi 
Yehuda Hannasi) no such pious ruler has been known.’ The 
favourable position of the Jews in Egypt must have greatly 
impressed a co-religionist who hailed from France, where his 
brethren not long before passed through the terrors of the first 
Crusade. Joshu‘a is also eulogized for his scholarship and 
influence in the court. What kind of school (naw, 1. 24) Joshu‘a 
presided over is not clear. Perhaps it was the academy founded 
by David b. Daniel before 1094. A few years later Masliah 
Hakkohen was invited to take charge of it, as will be discussed 
in the next section. 

(7) In conclusion of this section another Jewish official in 
Egypt should be introduced. A civil servant, imprisoned for 
some offence, is the author of the epistle A. D. 13, defective in 
the beginning and end. _ The handwriting is certainly of the 
twélfth century, if not earlier. The writer insists on his innocence. 
He has done nothing to deserve his confinement in the pit. 
On the contrary his favours both to Rabbinites and Karaites are 
well known. He accepted government service only in order to 
gain a livelihood and also to be able at the same time to do good 
to his co-religionists. His father was also an official in Alexandria. 
For fifteen years he was in charge of the port authority. All 
merchants from Byzantium and from other countries had to 
apply to to him.!. Here unfortunately the letter, written in fluent 
Hebrew, breaks off. Very likely the prisoner sent it to some 


1 A vivid description of the trade of Alexandria is given by Benjamin of Tudela 
in his Itinerary (ed. Adler, 67-9 ; cp. translation, p. 76). Merchants came thither 
from all the Christian kingdoms, from Venetia, Lombardy, Tuscany, Apulia, Amalfi, 
Sicilia, Calabria, Romania (Byzantium), Khazaria, Patzinakia, Hungaria, Bulgaria, 
Bakuvia (Ragusa?), Croatia, Slavonia, Russia, Alamania (Germany), Saxony, 
Denmark, Courland (?), Ireland (?), Norway (Norge?), Frisia, Scotia, England, 
Wales, Flanders, Hainault (?), Normandy, France, Poitiers, Anjou, Burgundy, 
Murienne (Savoy and the Maritime Alps), Provence, Genoa, Pisa, Gascony, Aragon, 
and Navarre. Likewise traders from the Muhammedan countries of the West 
visited Alexandria, viz. from Andalusia, Algarve, Africa, and also from the land of 
the Arabs. Thither came also merchants from India, Zawilah, Abyssinia, Lybia, 
Yemen, Shin‘ar (‘Irak), Syria; also from Yavan (Greece) and Turkey. The 
merchants of India would bring all kinds of spices which the traders from Edom 


(Christian countries) would buy. Every nation had in Alexandria an inn (Khan) of 
its own. 
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influential co-religionists whom he requested to intervene on his 
behalf and obtain his release. 

All the above fragments, in addition to those discussed in the 
former chapters, illustrate what a great rôle the Jews of Egypt 
played in the state.1 It is a repetition of the same phenomenon 
which we find in Muslim Spain. Compared with conditions in 
Byzantium or any other Christian country, the Fatimid rule 
over the country of the Nile was on the whole, except for a short 
time of al-Hakim’s persecutions, a golden period for the Jewish 
people. The breath of tolerance that swept over the land 
instilled civic duty and activity into the ‘people of tribute’. 
Both Christians and Jews could serve the state to the best of 
their abilities and thereby benefit their fellow-countrymen. 


II 


(1) We have seen before that some sort of a school was kept 
up in Fustat after David b. Daniel and that its head was Joshu‘a 
b. Dosa. From 1027-38 we find there Masliah Hakkohen 
styling himself apy’ px naw wn (see Worman, F. Q. R., XVIII, 
14, note 14, and Pozn, Babyl. Geon., 102). Now Masliah’s 
genealogy in the ‘Memorial List’ (A.D.11,1, and A.A. 15, 
col. A) is headed ND 73 nm'3 and in fact follows that of our 
Joshu‘a b. Dosa. We infer therefore that Masliah was related 


1 We hear also of several Jews who were prominent in the realm in the period 
succeeding al-Afdal’s death. Besides the famous Nagid Samuel b. Hananya and 
his brother Abraham (see infra, p. 230), an important official must have been Isaac 
b. Joseph the Haber going by the title ‘Amid ad-Daula, ‘the stay of the realm’. A 
document (T.-S. 10 J 23”), dated Kislev, 1454 Sel. (1142 c. £.), at Fustat, under 
authority of the above Nagid, and signed by Moses b. Benjamin the Spaniard, 
begins: PON TSN... [NNN Pon] AW px NIDN MAT NMA 


Dbd pode [Jo sb Sep [GJS onan cua xo M Ia pobwax 


sann apy Sio pio qa nbdwbs Toy yrs DÒ 13337 Awa pny xD pia 
43) 95 Swoon. From the indication OD (=31% 1D) after Isaac’s name it is 
evident that he was no longer alive in 1142. Abil-Khair b. ‘IN) the Parnes is 
evidently identical with Solomon b, DIM ‘382 who is mentioned in a document 
dated 1145 c. £. at Fustat (Bodl. 2878), In the second half of the twelfth century 
we have the Dayyan Yehoseph b. Nathan styled Amin al-Mulk, ‘ the faithful one of 
the kingdom’ (infra, p. 227, note 1), the important Katib Abū’! Barakat Yehuda 
Hakkohen b. El‘azar and his son Elazar. The latter went by the name Sa'ad 
al-Mulk, ‘the happiness of the kingdom’ (infra, p. 250). 
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to the influential scholar Joshu‘a; perhaps he was his son-in-law. 
This may have induced the Gaon to leave Hadrak, where his 
father continued to keep up the Palestinian school, as we have 
seen before (p. 197), and settle in Fustat, where he no doubt 
found more scope. Be that as it may, Masliah is the first Gaon in 
Egypt going by the name of 3py’ pra naw wx. A number of 
data about him are collected in A.D.14. He was generally 
recognized and seems to have been popular. Two sons of his, 
still very young, are mentioned (BxNan nyn w, no. 1) Their 
names are unknown. When Masliah died is not exactly known. 
But so far he is only mentioned in documents till 1038, and his 
demise probably took place about this time. None of his sons 
succeeded him as Gaon. 

As head of the former Palestinian school Masliah officiated in 
the synagogue of the Palestinians at Fustat (A. D. 14, 3). It is 
of interest to cite here Bodl. 28347, which contains a copy of an 
official recognition of the rite of this house of prayer. The 
document was drawn up in Adar, 1522, Sel. (1211 C. E.), but the 
names of the signatories are not preserved. This proves that 
the fragment is not the original but a copy. The last two lines 
(in different handwriting) are by X. Hakkohen b. Sa‘adya. In the 
document it is set forth that the signatories accept the traditional 
order of the prayers on week-days and New Moons; further, the 
prayer wx (probably the corresponding psalm of the day, 
ov bw vw, see Tamid 74, R. Hash. 317; Seder R. ‘Amram, I, 14°) 
accompanied by the taking out of a scroll, called wwx 150, from 
the Ark and carrying it to the Almemar, whereupon the Ten 
Commandments were recited and the scroll carried back without 
having opened it; this took place also during the services on 
Sabbaths and Festivals. The Triennial Cycle was used in this 
synagogue (as Benjamin of Tudela reports in his /tinerary, ed. 
Adler, 63).1_ Thus on every Sabbath the corresponding Seder 
(77D, not nw» !) was read from the scroll followed by the suitable 


1 Likewise Abraham Maimani in his Kifayah (cited by Dr. Büchler, J. Q. R., V, 
421) mentions that in Misr (Cairo-Fustat) the whole Parashah is read in the 
Babylonian synagogue while in that of the Palestinians only a Seder (O77 ‘® ‘9p’ 
SID AIA “Ay AWD WN ADD D). See also Sambari in Neub. I, 118: WYN WINY 
sob annn ns poon ono nwdy nena Sop puny bax j3 PINI DIN 


poy ^. 
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Haftarah. But, as a compromise with the Babylonian custom, 
the nwa of the week was also read in the synagogue from 
ordinary copies of the Pentateuch! This seems to have preceded 
the reading of the Law. These rites, as well as those pertaining 
to every Festival, have been in practice for several generations 
till the time of Sa‘adya, and subsequently continued throughout 
the periods of the Rais Abi’! Fadl (Meborak Nagid) and his 
court, Masliah Gaon and his Bet-Din, Samuel Hannagid 
(al-Rais Abii Mansir), R. Hiyya,’ R. Ephraim, R. Jacob 
Hakkohen,! Maimonides and their respective courts. The last 
authorities mentioned are Solomon (perhaps identical with the 
scholar mentioned above, p. 217, note 2), Isaac (Dayyan b. Sason) 
and X. Dayyan. Very likely one of the signatories of this 
document was the Nagid Abraham Maimuni.? It is of interest 


1 R. Hiyya is probably identical with the signatory of a document dated 1129 C.E. 
(Bodl. 28211). R. Ephraim (b. Meshullam) is mentioned in documents dated 1153 
and 1156c.£. (Bodl. 2806*, 2836"), the first one drawn up in Fustat by authority of 
Samuel Hannagid. Jacob Hakkohen (b. Joseph) signs a document at Fustat, dated 
1162 C. E., together with Meborak b. Nathan (Bodl. 28787 ; see also 2855)5). These 
three scholars were evidently the Haberim of the Palestinian congregation. 


2 We give here the following lines from Bodl. 2834% : MYŠNIDN ER 
ee NONIN TISAI NDI MÍNI NN cnopds N [n]a sm 
onbs S83 (3) poxwbs Apa ndyiyods ÄDYIDN ana NPN jo... (2) 
swe aby swb ow binds ob xnfiedy aaa nbo aby sy miao 


Aaspr Side oS Sond po TEON mapa arynds mon sap ANSI (4) 
d afadSs: maya menpydi nna aia (s) Sands ods ao nan ayy 
sap yyy fap 53 (6) aya Aynymbdss Ð nemabs Fnpr TNYNDNI MIDON 
my... (7... ANINwAN DIDON q1 PSNI wos spd min aap YD 
mo ‘by mbs pp (8) fed Nowe ids aSpa mamas ty TY b3 “NYRON 
voor) oma po nbs Sed) SF mssp byb 754 sob nonan jo kn 
VAL My wea wot peor ba na boyy mbap minonfiony ody (9) 
ment vos bi ponds DIDNI oenads: po mi (10) 5f apy pan nae 
NT OPA De Gr ows Aw THI we wow Sends va DYN 
iaa oba Siana mar abay m asa nasan to aban aa paw Noms x24 
aaar obn Biana nea apy pa naw WNS jan MOSD ADINI IDIN (12) 
po pini ta DT Par Dwa aw 3) bean an Seww wi 
apy’ än maas G4) waan xen wat Sf asp aas Debs in nabaon 
paan Svan ann nw wats Sy so peor n] Si Sean ana non 
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to learn that the Ten Commandments were recited daily in the 
Palestinian synagogue of Fustat, and that the custom goes back 
to several generations before Sa‘adya. It may be assumed the 
Palestinians in Fustat followed herein the rite in use in the Holy 
Land. As is well known, this daily recitation of the Ten Com- 
mandments took place in the Temple by the priests (Tamid 5’, 
Ber. 11°, 12%). After the destruction of the Sanctuary the intention 
was to introduce it in the synagogues (this seems to be the 
meaning of {3 nap wpa pana As, Ber. 12?) but it was abandoned 
since the heretics (Gnostics?) made use of it in their arguments 
(see also Yer. Ber. 3°, 1. 31 ff.). Attempts during the Amoraic 
period to revive the custom in Babylon (Sura and Nehardea) 
were not successful. Thus it remained in abeyance throughout 
the Gaonic period.1 But it is remarkable that in Palestine the 
Ten Commandments were reinstated in the daily ritual, probably 
some time after the Arab conquest. Hence the Palestinians in 
Fustat recited them in their synagogue. 


‘ay}dey obayn [nhs [aa] em aan des ya sp pinn (Gs) wren 
eypn as ond Oy piny NAVY POA DIN (16) “Wid Ty wow mad 
ann pay warts in or (27) St [Ssnwa Spa ann andy sda Snr 
Dwyn pen (78)... Ts CAT D na Sf oan San Syne Syn 
Lea ee BBR Sy pN inn Si od ower ota mbar Seana oA sban 
sm PF pe and DID NDI TINON DNI ands DN smi NADA (19) 
[M]as wind bwn seybs wp semis NIINI NTIN «se p Go). W 
yoy mey medan DD 1 mas oy wyw a npwd pnk now (er) 
[psa] om yor a b> oy. 

1 In Syowen, II, 1, we read the following responsum of R. Hai: [i817 Saw 
wpny mM panapo ons od PWM nawa AD Apa nawa pap xd and 
nat” nsp (r. vty) any mob aps’ m savn JIN g2 | op 
musa (r. 7B) Ð aay and spe (r an) mr vpo ar b33 Nw 
maby noa ov daa pap px and sexe (r. nm) mt nyyna oy b33 sw 
moana naa ‘Sy pnw mp pa amannd axdy + ona ’p ‘my 33 pp PN 


bray nry NNI miw> PNI IDI). This shows that in Babylon they adhered 
to the abolition of reading the Ten Commandments. Indeed there is no mention of 
it in ‘Amram’s Siddur. Frumkin, in his edition, prints (I, 322 ff.) a nity 0 
DNI OWDY wherein DM OY b33 main MYY are prescribed. But the whole 
rite is only for individuals and not for the congregation (see p. 325, bottom, 7} 
Don WN boo xbw PINS PN TIm AwWYD WIN DTI and pan aman). 
Moreover, the authorship of R. ‘Amram is not yet established beyond question. 
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After Masliah we hear of an Abraham 3p) pra naw wx 
(b. Mazhir). Poznański (Bady/. Geon., 11) thinks that he was the 
first principal of the reconstituted academy of Bagdad, because 
his name appears in a collection of poems by Isaac b. Abraham 
ibn ‘Ezra who visited Bagdad in 1143. But the new material 
given here tends to show that he became in course of time head 
of the Fustat school in succession to Masliah. But in Marheshvan 
1141 C.E. he did not reside yet in the Egyptian capital, but 
somewhere else. He then already held the title Gaon. Perhaps 
he was Gaon at Hadrak (Damascus) and subsequently removed 
to Fustat, just as it was the case with Masliah. There seem to 
have existed close relations between these two seats of learning 
since the time of Solomon Hakkohen, the father of Masliah (see 
above, p. 196 f.). But lack of further information renders this 
point still obscure. 

T.-S. 13 J 9° contains a letter in heavy Paitanic style from 
[Nathan] b, Samuel the Haber to Abraham Gaon b. Mazhir.1 


1 The address, verso, reads: MN WD yy wT Syn [pean mp naw by] 
S sann Sew wa [ina] @[mw]ow popr. The full name of the Gaon is given 
on recto: ,, , NOY DAMS APY PNA Nw WRI DAAIN 334 337d (13) 
mSwopn Minds ANNA DID byen SY nep MI (17) NI, . . (16) 
ma bs van obiydse aw co) psa ToD SIN ja... (8) Pabwon 
SB bye, The whole epistle contains eulogies and praises merely. But of 
interest is the right-hand margin whereon the writer thanks God : by bean SUN 


stony... [yw pay See 233 dN ODI TWN SI DN IDM 


by Sua pom (r. omy) ony omae om tis espa mbap onbds 
yan ‘a pay naowh ons ow omad ton non voy wwe opod naw 
b5 sonn pasna nda mm wan me emo DOY xd) wipna 55a ow 
oe ANAND ods mea Naan... o DONT ONDI INDI NO voy WN 
ne perm to nds jo... MINIS o o p pay DOTY. The name Mazhir 
occurs in Harizi’s Takkemonz (soth Makame, see Dr. Hirschfeld’s Catal. of Montefiore 
Library, p. 106, bottom): * Japa DDI 9 wean jI Sew ^ awd MYY ads 
yoy pads sara Dan 4 ow dy + ww dy DNDN; cp. also ed. Kaminka, 
P- 438, 1. 8, PTMD Ip Ww. A Paitan Mazhir is also mentioned in an Eastern 


Mahzor (see Halberstamm, in 4° by YP, 1899, p.1). R. Yehuda Hallevi, to whom 
Nathan refers in his letter.as no longer alive, should not be identified with the 


2 The feminine suffixes refer to NNN. 
> Alluding to the Talmudic saying 7239 ‘3p DDD JND. 


— aa 
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It is dated Marheshvan, 1143 Sel.=1141 C.E. The writer lived 
then in the Egyptian capital, as will become evident presently. 
He is glad to inform the Gaon that he is holding the same 
position as under ‘ my lord, the chariot of Israel and its horsemen’, 
and that he is popular with the congregations as well as with the 
Nagid. The office of this correspondent fits in exactly with that 
held by Nathan b. Samuel, secretary of the Nagid Samuel b. 
Hananya. Yehuda Hallevi, who met this Nathan in Egypt, 
greatly eulogized him in a poem and also in a letter which he 
sent him.’ Nathan is also styled ‘secretary of the school’. 
He probably served already under Masliah, as he is a signatory 
of some documents drawn up in Fustat during the period of this 
Gaon.? Probably this is meant when he writes to Abraham 
Gaon in 1141 that he is retaining his old position as ‘in the days 
of my lord, the chariot of Israel and its horsemen’, viz. the late 
Gaon Masliah. 

After a vacancy of a few years the school of Egypt seems 
to have acquired the Gaon Abraham b. Mazhir for its head. 
A. D. 15, in the same handwriting and style as the preceding 
epistle, and accordingly having our Nathan b. Samuel as its 
_ author, is evidently written by order of Abraham. After eulogizing 
the Gaon, whose father Mazhir is styled ‘the great dignitary, the 
foundation of the school’ (recto, 1. 14 f.), and after alluding to 


famous poet, however the eulogistic expressions employed would tempt one to do 
so. As pointed out (infra, p. 229 f.), Yehudah Hallevi the Spaniard visited Egypt 
probably after 1141. 

1 Diwan, ed. Brody, I, no. 78, composed in Damietta in honour of our Nathan. 
It probably formed the introduction of the epistle (ibid., 214-16). Brody’s heading is 


py oya Aye ADI ann Syiww 2 in “9 ansyd mawn ' TAND, 
but in Bodl. 1970, I, no. 63 (in Neub., p. 645, top), we read ons by ana) 
ann Sywow ‘24a yn) DN (i.e. Samuel b. Hananya, no. 62) MITON TION 
mx MINN jY NINY br, The heading of the epistle in Bodl. 1971, III, No. 9 
(Lc, p. 659), is ÑSNTON JINI QW NDVN NDD MDY RINI MONDI; M 
- stands for the title DANN WN), held by our Nathan (see letter, |. 28), He is also 
given this title in a document (T.-S. 13 J 227), beginning: Sy noobs ov nbs 
man AW ia yor HF nann DNW 4a gna a ads yo MD D wy DONS 
vee D7 apy 4a nsw nN ony Own TW. Farther on we read 
expressly DAVINA W (M3 1334. 


2 See Bodl, 28211', 28734, 28787 ; cp. 287809, 
2240 P 
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So‘an and Hadrak (l. 4), the writer informs his correspondent 
that his name is given a prominent place in the benedictions 
recited on every Sabbath and Festival, in the presence of the 
Gaon, for all the benefactors of the school. This person was 
evidently a generous patron of the academy, in whose records his 
good services were set forth (verso, 1l. 7). Also the writer does 
not miss an occasion of pointing out what the school owes to him. 
The real object of the epistle is to have his opinion and advice 
about the will of the late Gaon Masliah, which seems to have 
been submitted to the Gaon Abraham in consequence of a lawsuit 
it entailed. Among the witnesses of this will were the Dayyan 
Nathan (b. Solomon Hakkohen), who heard it dictated by the 
late Gaon, and Isaiah Hallevi b. Mishael (the author of a 
philosophical treatise on the soul, see F. Q.R., XVII, 67-8). 
The latter was a brother-in-law of the influential Joshu‘a b. Dosa 
and was himself a member of a learned family (see A. D.11). 
It is not indicated where the correspondent, to whom this letter 
was sent, lived. Perhaps he resided in Hadrak, where Masliah 
might have had some property which he disposed of in his will. 

How long Abraham b. Mazhir presided over the Egyptian 
school is unknown. Nor is it clear who became his direct 
successor. There is a problematic possibility that this was 
Moses Hallevi Gaon b. Netaneel the ‘ Sixth’, whose acquaintance 
Yehudah Hallevi made during his stay in Egypt (infra, p. 234, 
note 3). But Moses’ sons certainly presided over the Egyptian 
academy bearing the title Geonim. These were Netaneel Hallevi, 
styled Rosh Yeshiba of the Diaspora (bby) and his brother 
Sar Shalom Hallevi, who again went by the same title of W83 
apy’ psi naw’ as that of Masliah and Abraham b. Mazhir. The 
activities of these two brothers, as shown farther on, extended 
from 1160 till about 1189 C.E. 

(2) Before dealing with the period of Samuel b. Hananya and 
his successors, another epistle from Nathan b. Samuel (A. D. 16), 
as the style and handwriting clearly show, should be discussed 
here. It is again dated So‘an (= Fustat) Marheshvan, 11453 Sel. 


1 This Dayyan is a signatory of several documents drawn up in Fustat under 
Masliah Gaon (Bodl. 28211', 2873849, and 28787). He was still alive in 1148 C. E., 
as is evident from Bodl. 28767. See also Bodl. 28343! and 28781, 
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(1141 C.E.) and is addressed to Petahya Hakkohen the Haber b. 
‘Obadya. The latter was Nathan’s teacher, while Petahya was 
his junior school friend (cp. 1. 28). Nathan complains that 
Petahya so seldom writes to him. Already some years passed 
since the demise of the Gaon (l. 30, no doubt referring to 
Masliah Hakkohen), and no letter of his reached Nathan, who 
relied upon him for all the information about the happenings in his 
place of residence. Petahya’s epistle to the Nagid (certainly Samuel 
b. Hananya) reached him through a certain dignitary named 
Baruk. Nathan read it before the Nagid about three times, in 
order to impress him with his friend’s excellent lines. It seems 
that he now advises Petahya to come over to Egypt, where the 
Nagid will befriend him (verso, I]. 1-3). Nathan further inquires 
about his friends, and wonders why they do not reply to his 
epistles. These are El‘azar ‘the beloved of the school and its: 
friend’, going by the Arabic name Ibn Mansir Ghalib, and 
Menasse b. X. the Haber. He would further like to know what 
his mother, sister, and a certain high dignitary (probably her 
husband), ‘the mighty lord, lord of the house of Israel’, are 
doing. Since two years he has been without any knowledge 
about them. Finally, greetings are sent from the writer’s three 
sons Meborak, Sa‘adya, and Yehoseph.! It seems that he was 


1 The eldest son, Meborah, was probably Dayyan of Fustat after his father’s death, 
Bodl. 2874%* contains a document, by authority of the Nagid Samuel, dated 1157 c. E. 
at Fustat, and signed bi 92307 N3 33 73D; likewise another document dated 
1162 C.E., by authority of Netaneel Hallevi (Bodl. 287877). See further, Bodl. 
285515, 287618, 2878376, More important was the third son Yehoseph. T.-S. 
13 J 13‘ contains a letter to DIMA brena TINT WA ADIN WaT wD PID 


mbiyon ann jn yam ww pia wa... own a mbiyon psn eden 
xdpwon pein. The address on verso reads: ox TION Shady dws magn 


j ANA ww Aa FAI AHA nTa || SÒ HDI wan Jobn. The first title 

on the address MÒN evidently stands for DW J, while the second one, Amin 
al-Mulk, ‘the faithful one of the realm’, was probably bestowed upon him by the 
government (cp. also above, p. 220, note 1). For a similar title, cp. Amin ad-Daula, 
‘warden of the realm’, held, e. g., by Ibn-Ammar, commander-in-chief under al- 
Hakim (see L.-P. 124, note 1). It is likely that the influential Joshu'a b. Dosa 
(above, p. 217 ff.) also went by this title of Amin-al-Mulk. The superscription of 
Yehuda Hallevi’s poem in his honour reads in Bodl. 1971, III, no. 10: bn ana} 


6i nbsp jana payods NDYT JI YD cas poxds pede; PONDON probably 
stands for Probs PON just as NIN for DWF I. Bodl. 287688 is probably 
P2 
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a native of Damascus! and was acquainted with several prominent 
Jews there. His brother-in-law apparently held there a high 
official position. For some unknown reason he settled in Fustat 
and became the Nagid’s secretary. Perhaps he came over 
together with Masliah Gaon, who installed him as secretary of 
the school. Subsequently he held the same position under 
Abraham b. Mazhir. This letter is of interest as showing us the 
connexions that were kept up between the two important Jewish 
communities, Fustat and Damascus. 

(3) We shall now deal with the period of Samuel Hannagid b. 
Hananya and his successors. A few words should be said in 
advance concerning the political conditions in Egypt. After 
al-Afdal’s death in 1121 Ibn al-Batathi became chief minister of 
the state for four years only. In 1125 he was imprisoned and 
afterwards crucified. The Caliph al-Amir became thereupon his 
own minister with the assistance of only two heads of the Diwan, 
Ja‘far b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im and a Samaritan Abū Ya‘kub Ibrahim. 
Another secretary of the state under al-Amir was Ibn Abi’l 
Damm al-Yahudi,? evidently either a Jew himself or of Jewish 
extraction. But nothing further is known about him. 

The Caliph was assassinated in 1131 and was succeeded by 
his cousin al-Hafiz (1131-49). Soon after the beginning of his 
rule, his sons quarrelled about the succession to the throne, and 
civil war broke out in the army, with the result that the 
unfortunate Caliph was compelled to do away with his son 
Hasan. Two court physicians, the Jew Abū Mansiir and the 
Christian Ibn Kirfa, were summoned to prepare a deadly draught. 
The former came first before his sovereign, and when called upon 


also addressed to Yehoseph; it is a letter from Samuel b. Moses to Yehoseph 
31537 %7, styled on verso Abi’l-Hajaj Yusuf... Dayyan al-Yahid, i.e. chief 
Dayyan (see especially infra, p. 266f.). Finally, our Yehoseph is likely identical 
with the person mentioned in the Memorial List (J. Q. R., N.S., 1,51, top margin) : 


[supply Dwn] an Genera INT Twn ADI NID) NID Pld. Nothing 
is so far known about Nathan’s second son Sa‘adya. Tobias Hakkohen the Haber, 
the father of Yehuda who corresponded with Yehoseph b. Nathan, is probably 
identical with Tobias Hakkohen b. ‘Ali the Haber (see Bodl. 28343!-32; 2878141), 

1 This town is probably meant in verso, l. 4, ‘the holy congregations that are 
Mm pyo2’. Just as Bagdad was styled MI"TY (above, p. 174, note 1), so Damascus 
was given the poetical name ‘the crowned (city) ’. 

2 Wüst., ITI, 70, 73, bottom; cp. L.-P. 166. 
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to do the job showed a shrewd insight of human nature by 
refusing the task. He swore by the Torah that he did not know 
how to prepare the poisonous mixture. But Ibn Kirfa did as he 
was bidden, and Hasan soon died from the drink he was com- 
pelled to take. Still in the same year (1134) the Caliph had 
Ibn Kirfa arrested and executed. Abū Mansūr was appointed 
chief physician and received as a gift all that his hapless colleague 
possessed (Wüst. III, 79-80, L.-P. 168). 

Al-Hafiz died in 1149 at the age of 75. During the next 
twenty years Egypt passed through a great crisis both internally 
and by the invasions of the Franks from Palestine. In Nov. 12th, 
1868, Fustat, for three centuries the metropolis of the country, 
was set on fire in order that the Franks should find no shelter 
there. A most glorious period of Muslim rule over the land of 
the Nile began with the famous Saladin who became Wezir in 
1169, and two years afterwards succeeded the last Fatimid Caliph 
al-‘Adid (1160-71). The reign of this dynasty came then to an 
end after a duration of two centuries (L.-P. 169 ff., Wiist. 84 ff.). 

The above physician Abū Mansi, so greatly honoured by 
al-Hafiz after his refusal to prepare the poison for his son Hasan, 
is no doubt identical with Samuel b. Hananya (p. 222), the 
famous Nagid who befriended Yehuda Hallevi during his visit to 
Egypt on his way to Palestine. Graetz (VI‘, 138-9) assumes 
that he became the political head of Egyptian Jewry soon after 
1134. But so far we were able to trace his period of activity 
from documents dated 1142-50 (A. D. 17, 3). But he is also 
probably meant in the letter of Marheshwan 1141 (A. D. 16). 
It is unknown when Moses Nagid b. Meborak died! Naturally 
Samuel, though a favourite of the Caliph, had to wait till a 
vacancy occurred. As we hear of no other Nagid between 
Moses and Samuel, the latter must have been the former’s 
immediate successor. None of Moses’ sons could attain the dignity 
since Samuel became very influential after the event of 1134 C. E. 


1 A Ketuba (T.-S. 8 J 331, vellum, top only preserved), dated 1437 Sel. ( = 1125-6 
c. £.), and probably drawn up at Fustat, begins (l. 1): yaad nbs TM oe 
abun 3) ny. The bridegroom is El‘azar b. Shemarya. The Nagid’s name 
used to be inserted in the legal documents (see infra, p. 240). In the above Ketuba 
the Nagid Moses is no doubt identical with Moses b. Meborak. We thus learn that 
he was still alive in 1125-6 C. E. 
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When Yehuda Hallevi visited Egypt the Nagid was at the 
height of his power. It is noteworthy that Joshu‘a b. Dosa was 
then imprisoned, probably for some political offence. No doubt 
Samuel exerted his influence to obtain the release of this 
prominent co-religionist. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
document of 1143-4, which states that the Bet-Din of Fustat 
was under Joshu‘a’s authority, is to be dated before or after the 
great poet’s visit. 

From the genealogies (A. D. 17,1) we learn that Samuel’s 
forefathers were all scholars. His fourth ancestor and namesake, 
Samuel, was a Haber. The latter’s son, Shemarya, was ‘Sixth’ 
of the academy, probably in Palestine towards the end of the 
eleventh century. But perhaps he was connected with David 
b. Daniel’s school in Egypt. The Nagid’s grandfather, Netaneel, 
was styled ‘the great one of the school’. His father Hananya 
was an eminent physician. The Nagid’s brother, Abraham, 
seems also to have been an influential doctor. It is remarkable 
that it is not stated expressly that Samuel himself was a member 
of this profession. But this is very likely since his great influence 
was probably due to his position as the Caliph’s doctor, and he 
was known to the Muslims as the Abii Mansir of the poisoning 
affair of the Caliph’s son. None of Samuel’s offspring succeeded 
to the dignity of Nagid. 

A.D.18 contains an interesting letter to our Nagid from 
Elijah b. Kaleb b. Leon. The last two names point to Byzantine 
origin, and indeed it is evident that the writer was a stranger 
in Egypt. He was a scholar who seems to have landed at 
Alexandria not long before, and was proceeding to Cairo to see 
the Nagid. Evidently owing to lack of means he made his 
journey slowly from town to town and meanwhile corresponded 
with Samuel. Elijah was struck by the laxity of observance 
and the ignorance then prevalent in the Egyptian communities. 
He writes, I beg to inform you, in accordance with your request, 
that I have arrived here at Bénhé. When I came to Alexandria 
and saw the people’s doings, I ascribed them to be due to your 
living at too long a distance away to have a salutary influence 
over the congregation. I thought that perhaps those Jews nearer 
you were ‘perfumed with your scent’. But behold. they too 
(e.g. in Bénhé) are still in their ‘unclean state’. ‘Men of 
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knowledge are in their eyes as animals, the Torah and the Laws 
of no account to them. For a while my heart was in pain and 
I wondered about the difference I beheld here from other con- 
gregations of Israel. I inwardly mused why they (the Egyptian 
Jews) were so and how they possessed the callousness to eat 
without saying their prayers. But, I concluded, that was perhaps 
because scholars did not live among them. They are thus lax 
out of ignorance, and not out of presumption.’ Here we have 
a not very flattering account of conditions in Egypt in the middle 
of the twelfth century. The paucity of scholars in this country 
was also noticed by Maimonides a few years afterwards. The 
eleventh century saw more of intellectual activity amongst 
the Jewry of this country, as we have discussed above, probably 
due to the spiritual instruction imparted by the academies of 
Babylon and of Palestine. 

To return to our Elijah, who obviously had a grudge against 
the congregations he visited because he was not adequately 
supported. His remarks may thus be coloured by bias, and 
should not be accepted prima facie. The Nagid is requested to 
enable him to come to Cairo-Fustat without delay, since he 
experienced many hardships on his journey from Alexandria. 
The messenger who brought the letter was originally hired for 
a journey from Mahalla to Bénhé, and Elijah had to pay him 
for the remainder of the way from that place to Cairo-Fustat. 
The people showed him no respect whatever. The Nagid in his 
reply should let Elijah know how he could bring with him 
a number of books he possessed, and also whether to come as he 
was dressed. Many people frightened him into the belief that 
his speech and dress would expose him to danger. It is thus 
clear that he came from a Christian country. At that time the 
Franks threatened Egypt with invasion. Any traveller from 
a Christian land had to confront many risks of being suspected 
as a spy or being set upon by a hostile crowd. Elijah landed at 
Alexandria and spent there the whole summer very uncomfortably. 
His object was probably to find scope for his scholarship in 
Egypt. In the twelfth century we meet there several scholars 
from Christian countries, e.g. Isaac b. Benveniste of Narbonne 
(above, p. 218 f.), Joseph b. Gershon and Anatoli b. Joseph 
(Dayyanim in Alexandria in Maimonides’ time, above, p. 175, 
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and infra, p. 247 f.), and others. Egyptian Jewry became then 
dependent on abroad for its spiritual guides, whereas in the 
eleventh century and previously these would be obtained 
from former students of the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
academies. 

While in the preceding letter Egyptian Jewry was painted in 
rather black colours, A. D. 19 informs us of a collection of money 
for the ransom of captives. It reveals the favourable side of this 
Jewry. No efforts were spared to redeem their unfortunate 
brethren who fell into captivity. This we have seen above 
(pp. 87 ff, 204-5) in the times of Ephraim b. Shemarya and 
Nahrai b. Nissim. No doubt all through the subsequent years 
‘the redemption of captives’ was practised. But documentary 
evidence we have only for the time of Samuel Hannagid (and 
later on of Maimonides, zz/ra, p. 244). Our fragment gives us 
the result of the collection in the provincial towns. The captives 
were from al-Riim (Byzantium). At the instigation of the Nagid, 
Abi’l-Surir b. Tarif and Abi’l-Ma‘4li (Samuel b. Yehuda)? were 
entrusted with this task. The collection amounted to 225d, 
(at the rate of 40 dirhems per d.). The following is the detailed 
list of the contributions from the communities : 


Mahalla 404 d., Miniya Zifta 37 d, Sambutiah 26 d., 
Damsis 12 d, Samjiid 11d., Milij 28 d., Damirah 14 d., 
Tinnis 3 d, Damietta 20 d., Benhē al-‘Asāl 144 d. 


The Sheikhs Abū Sa‘ad and Abv’l-Maʻāli (the latter probably 
identical with one of the treasurers of the fund) gave 20d. The 
Alexandrian congregation is not mentioned in this list. Nor is 
it stated what the Jews of the capital contributed. But the 
amount required must have been considerable, since the provincial 
towns were asked to take a share. 

A. D. 19% gives a calendar for the years 4914-16 A.M. 
(1153-6 C.E.) which a Jew (probably an elder in Fustat) drew up 
for his own use. He first gave the respective details as to A. M., 
Sel., the year since the destruction of the Temple, the Shemittah, 
the Jubilee, the Solar Cycle, and also the month of A. H. 


1 The latter is probably identical with b. Asad, A. D., 17, 3g.k. Abū'l Surūr 
b. Tarif may be identical with the namesake mentioned in a document dated 1104 
at Cairo (J. Q. R., XX, 453). 
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wherein the Jewish New Year began. Then follow the dates of 
the New Moons, festivals, and fasts. But the chief interest of the 
calendar consists in the part which gives the names of the persons 
who supply the olive-oil for the ‘ perpetual lamp’ in the synagogue. 
The writer of the calendar was one of them. During the three 
years the same persons, with a few new-comers, stood the 
expense, though each year in a different sequence. The list is 
defective for the first year. In the second year we have the 
Sheikh Abi ‘Ali b. Sadakah supplying oil during Tishri (except 
New Year), the Sheikh Abi’! Hasan b. Hashiish for Marheshvan, 
the Sheikh Abu’l Ridha for Kislev, Abū’! Hasan Abu Sa‘ad for 
Tebet and Hanukah, the Sheikh Abu’lkhair Sadakah for Shevat, 
the writer for Adar, his relation the Sheikh Abū ‘Ali for Nisan 
and Passover, the Sheikh Abi’l Bayyan for Iyyar, the Sheikh 
Hilal (Abi’l Najm) for Sivan and Pentecost, the Sheikh Abi’l 
Mufadhdhal for Tammuz and Ab, and X. for Ellul and New Year. 
In the third year we have the new-comers the Sheikh Abi Sa‘ad 
(perhaps identical with the person mentioned in the preceding 
fragment, A. D. 19) and the heirs of a certain late Haber, while 
the Sheikh Abi’! Mufaddal is no longer mentioned. We have 
here a specimen of how the internal affairs of the synagogue 
(very likely in Fustat) were arranged. Probably after three 
years another group of members were allotted the privilege of 
supplying the oil for its sacred use. 

(4) The Nagid Samuel continued his beneficial activities till 
1159. This is the latest date we could trace from documents. In 
the following year we find already deeds issued by the authority of 
Netaneel Hallevi, whom Benjamin of Tudela met in Cairo during 
his travels. Netaneel’s period can be traced from 1160-5 C. E. 
(A. D. 20, 1) But during this time there lived in Fustat a 
Nasi Daniel, by whose authority documents were also drawn up 
(in 1164/5, above, p. 175). It is evident that there existed a 
division of authority in the community which will be discussed 
in detail in the next chapter (see also above, p. 218). Samuel 
Hannagid is styled ‘the help of the Nesiut’, which clearly 
presupposes that he patronized a Nasi who probably lived in the 
capital. Likewise other people of that time held honorary titles 
bestowed by the Nasi (e.g. Moses ‘the favourite of the Nesiut’, 
A. D. 29, 3). 
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Towards the end of his life Samuel suffered from the de- 
nunciations of a co-religionist, named Yahya=Zuta=Sar Shalom, 
who usurped the chief communal office. The only source for the 
grave crisis which Egyptian Jewry went through is the Scroll 
of Zuta composed by Abraham b. Hillel (published by Neubauer, 
F.Q.R. VIII, 543 ff, IX, 721, cp. also XI, 532; see also 
A. D. 19°). Zuta, the disturber of the communal peace, pretended 
to be indeed a scholar and ‘head of an academy’.! But though 
he also went by the name Sar Shalom, his identification with 
the Egyptian Gaon Sar Shalom Hallevi is out of question.? 
The data discussed in A. D. 20 tend to show that there existed 
in Damascus a ‘Palestinian academy’ presided over by Moses 
Hallevi Gaon. A son of his, Netaneel, occupied the Gaonate in 
Egypt as ‘head of the school of the Diaspora’ (1160-5). He is 
never styled Nagid, though Benjamin of Tudela calls him 
own aw, which was the Nagid’s usual title. After Netaneel we 
have a Sar-Shalom Hallevi b. Moses Gaon presiding in Egypt 
(Fustat) over ‘the Palestinian school’ (from 1170-89). That he 
was a brother of Netaneel Hallevi b. Moses Gaon admits of very 
little doubt. Both of them seem to have been generally recognized. 


1 The whole passage (ibid., VIII, p. 547, ll. 17 ff.-548, bottom) forms ‘a genuine 
part of the scroll in all the fragments. Kaufmann’s contention (ibid., IX, p. 168) 
that it crept into the Megillah ‘from something like Harizi’s Takkemoni’ is dis- 
proved by an examination of the MSS. This scroll has been re-edited and 
discussed by Kahana in Hashiloah, vol. XV. But this publication is inaccessible 
to me. 

2 Pozn., Babyl. Geon., 103-4, identifies them without much ado. 

3 T.-S. 10 J 20%! contains a letter from Sar Shalom, beginning: ` DYA Ny 
ba awo da owalna apy psx nbn nbe sw jo | pani mow ney 
DH mana wen DNN “va | IP PNI. The letter is addressed to Netaneel 
92337 NBN WN. In his signature Sar Shalom also mentions his grandfather’s 
name. Accordingly Moses’ father was ‘Sixth’ of the school. His name, Nataneel, 
is additional proof that Netaneel Hallevi b. Moses Gaon is Sar Shalom’s brother. 
Or. 5566 B, fol. 30, contains a letter from FN Ó3 AI wwn nwn Aa bn dons 
to Joseph Hakkohen b. Halfon (so address verso). The title ‘Sixth’ evidently 
refers to Moses. It is doubtful whether this Moses is the father of Netaneel the 
‘Sixth’ or he is identical with the later Gaon Moses, and accordingly Netaneel (the 
later Gaon) wrote this letter at a time when his father was still ‘Sixth’, The 
former alternative is more probable. The above suggestion that Moses Hallevi was 
Gaon in Damascus, as the data discussed in A. D. 20 render it probable, would be 
assailed if a poem, attributed to Yehuda Hallevi (Diwan, ed. Brody, I, p. 105, no. 72), 
were really by him. Its heading in the MS. (see Neubauer’s Bodl. Catalogue, I, 
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Thus, for example, Hillel b. Sadok Ab (very likely the father of 
the author of Megillat Zuta) signs a Ketuba by authority of 
Netaneel Hallevi (A. D. 20, 1°). The correspondence of Sar 
Shalom Hallevi (A. D. 21-3) also gives the same impression. 

It is therefore incumbent to dissociate the latter Gaon from 
Zuta, whom his parents called Yahya (probably being his Arabic 
name, while Zuta was his Jewish one) but who gave himself the 
well-sounding name Sar Shalom. By his actions he proved just 
the opposite. He first denounced the greatly esteemed Samuel 
Hannagid, with the result that he was in disgrace for sixty-six days. 
When the beloved Nagid had the advantage and returned to his 
exalted office,the whole Egyptian Jewry felt a great relief. Samuel 
died soon after 1159 (ten years before Saladin became the ruler 
of the country). Zuta, who became meanwhile greatly im- 
poverished, made the demise of the Nagid the occasion for further 
denunciation. He informed the Caliph that 10,000 d. were in 
the Nagid’s house (W83 nnn, i.e. under his very pillow, ibid., 
p. 546, 1.12). But this proved a falsehood, and Zuta and his 
son incurred the Caliph’s displeasure. The sovereign of the 
country was then al-Faiz (1154-60). Not long after the Nagid’s 
demise, his master, the Caliph, died, and was succeeded by 
al-‘Adid, the last Fatimid ruler (1160-71). During his reign 
Zuta seems to have lived in obscurity. But with Saladin’s 


658, top, no. 412) reads *wwbs 33 NbN nan pbn DN ana). Brody’s heading is 
(weds ia abby dan) nwo 3S DASD; indeed the end of the poem shows 
that the person addressed was called Moses. Now the corresponding Hebrew 
name for Hibatallah is bwn. Hence probably the correct reading of the heading 
was weds mddss man {2 TW, i.e. our Moses b. Netaneel the ‘Sixth’! The 
hero of the poem was evidently a renowned scholar (see Il. 3 ff.: DSS wad WR 
SPV PIM e I TIN np ID np oy TD Ty pow tA Syn 
12102). Moreover, the ending AUD T3 nom AID Od oy TAM aab 
NI (l. 19) seems to indicate that he went by the title Gaon, which would 
strengthen still more his identity with our Moses Hallevi Gaon b. Netaneel the 
‘Sixth’. Also the title al-Rais would be shortened for Rais al-Metibta (‘head of 
the school’, see infra, p. 262). Accordingly Yehuda Hallevi must have met this 
Gaon in Fustat, where, in the poet’s words, ‘he put on the garment of glory’, i. e. 
took up his exalted position. However, the very same poem is attributed in another 
source (see Steinschneider, H. B., X, 98, note 3; cp. also Brody, /.c., notes, p. 179) 
to Joseph ibn ‘Aknin as having composed it in honour of his great master Moses 
Maimonides. We must await further material to solve the problem. 
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accession in 1171 (de facto ruler since 1169), Zuta came again to 


the forefront. The author of the scroll indicates this in a general 


way (p. 546, 1. 17 ff.), ‘And it came to pass in those many days 
that the King of Egypt died and a new king arose over Egypt 
(cp. Exod. 2. 23, 8). And he (Zuta) obtained from him the 
dignity for an annual sum of 200d.’ The writer passed ofer 
the whole reign of al-‘Adid. That by the ‘new king’ Saladin is 
meant, is evident from the intervention of Maimonides after Zuta’s 
régime for four years. Maimonides arrived in Egypt in 1165 
and it was only under Saladin that he began to wield any influence 


in the court. Egyptian Jewry was for a time relieved from ~ 


Zuta’s tyranny. But he succeeded for a third time to be the 
political head of this Jewry. By the aid of a certain state official, 
who subsequently was transferred to Palestine, Zuta and his son 
kept the community in awe for two years. Finally, his overthrow 
was brought about by R. Isaac (ibid., pp. 549-56). 

It is indeed remarkable that the documents of the Bet-Din 
from 1159 till the time of Abraham Maimuni (A. D. 33) contain 
no mention of a Nagid. Owing to the communal strife none 
seems to have been recognized. Certainly Zuta’s claim was 
generally ignored. Just as Samuel Hannagid had charge of 
a school, though he never assumed the title of Gaon (see A. D. 
17, 2), so our Zuta called himself Rosh Yeshibah. But his 


1 Zuta’s final defeat probably took place still during Saladin’s reign (1171-93). 
This ruler is evidently referred to in p. 549, ll. 11 ff., (i. e. Zuta and his son) ONS) 
xd) osman ayn [pnn po) pan pump > pry [70] sbon `s 
«e. MY mp. R. Isaac is probably identical with R. Isaac b. Sason, 
Maimonides’ colleague on the Bet-Din of Fustat (as already Harkavy suggested, see 
P- 543, top). The Megillah itself seems to have been written (or copied) in 1196, 
three years after Saladin’s death. Accordingly in the introductory poem (p. 545, 


Il. 3-4), FONDS ma e OD ame Jo AN porn maba ‘ya + OID S 
^D) 027, Saladin cannot be meant, as Neubauer thinks (MYN is to mean 
‘Armenian’, alluding to Saladin who was a Kurd, note 3). It more likely speaks 
of Zuta’s first acts during Samuel Hannagid’s lifetime in the reign of al-Faiz 
(1154-60). The author indicates this period as ‘the time of the kingdom of the 
Temple’ (i. e. Jerusalem), viz. when the Crusaders were the lords of the Holy 
Land. (If we read ANN for fDINN, we shall have a still more explicit allusion, 
since JOIN = DIN! A different explanation is given by Kaufmann, Z. D. M. G., 
LI, 451-g). As is well known, Saladin’s Holy War (1187-92) resulted in 
restoring the Muslim rule over Palestine except a narrow strip of the coast from 
Tyre to Jaffa. 
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ignorance was too glaring, and his pretensions to scholarship and 
| literary accomplishments gave the author of the Scroll scope for 
biting ridicule. The deeds emanating from the courts during 
this period are issued by authority of either the Nasi (e.g. 
Daniel, 1164-5), the Geonim Netaneel (1160-65) and Sar Shalom 
(1170-89), or Maimonides (1171 C.E., A. D. 20, 5°). This very 
insertion of ‘by the authority of’ (nwan) in documents and also 
in prayers recited in the synagogue became a subject of dispute. 
Maimonides was consulted about this problem (A. D. 20, 7) as 
well as a contemporary Dayyan Yehiel b. Elyakim, as will be 
shown presently. 

To return now to the Geonim Netaneel and Sar Shalom. 
The data concerning them are collected in A. D. 20. They seem 
-~ to have had the right of appointing Dayyanim, Readers, and 
even Mohelim for the provincial communities. Benjamin of 
Tudela reports this about Netaneel (A. D. 20, 2). About Sar 
Shalom’s similar privileges we read in his correspondence. 
A. D. 21 is an epistle from him to the community of Kalyib. 
Moses b. Levi, a Reader and Shohet, received authorization from 
the Gaon. The congregation is enjoined to treat him well. His 
father Moses, also a Reader, held the title ‘the beloved one of 
the Yeshiba’. Sar Shalom styles himself ‘the descendant 
of Geonim’. In A. D.22 he reminds a patron of his, Moses 
Hakkohen b. Halfon, to send him a cloak, as is the latter’s custom 
whenever he returns safely from his business travels. A. D. 23 
is from Moses b. Elijah Hallevi,a communal official in a provincial 
town in Egypt, to the Gaon. Herein we find again that the 
latter authorized persons as Mohelim for the various communities. 
The writer is very much grieved on account of Sar Shalom’s 
anger with him. A Jew in his town had a boy for circumcision 
and chose a certain Yefet to perform the rite, as he did it 
gratuitously. But another person, Yefet b. Solomon, the physician 
(called Abi’l-Tafal), came and produced a document of authoriza- 
tion from the Gaon to the effect that he only should be the 
Mohel in the whole district. The writer declared the document 
as a forgery, with the result that the rejected Mohel slandered 
him to the Gaon. From the pitiful letter it is evident how 
Sar Shalom held his subordinates in dread. By his policy of 
authorization he tapped a source of income. This Mohel, for 
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example, must have paid a certain sum to the Gaon, and in his 
turn claimed gratuities for the performance of the rite. 
The following list of the principals of the Egyptian school can 
now be construed : 
David b. Daniel, Nasi and ‘head of the academy of the 


Diaspora’ (ndudw) about 1083-94. 
[Joshua b. Dosa ?, no Gaon] before 1121. 
Masliah Hakkohen, Rosh spy pwi naw 1127-38. 
Abraham b. Mazhir, Rosh spy px naw after 1141. 


[Moses Hallevi b. Nataneel the ‘Sixth’ ?, see above, 
p. 234, note 3, end.] 
Netaneel Hallevi, ‘head of the academy of the 
Diaspora’ 1160-65. 
Sar Shalom Hallevi, Rosh Spy’ pei naw 1170-89. 

(About a Joseph b. Jacob 3p9 psi Naw WN3 in 1211, see 
A. D. 29, 1.) The grandson of Maimonides, David, bore the title 
mn Sy nna wei, by which also went his grandson Joshu‘a, as 
well as the latter’s son David (A. D. 33, 4, 6). 

So far no holders of the dignity of Ab in the Egyptian school 
are known. It is also doubtful whether it possessed a college of — 
seven scholars, as was the case in Palestine.’ The literary 
achievements of the Egyptian Gaonate were still poorer than 
those of the Holy Land. High-sounding titles and exaggerated 
eulogies were the fashion of the time. But no proof is available 
of the scholarly eminence of the persons thus eulogized. When 
so much time and energy were spent on communal strife and 


l 
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t As regards the school in Damascus, Benjamin of Tudela (Jitnerary, ed. Adler, 
gt) found there the Gaon ‘Azarya (or Ezra), his brother Sar Shalom Ab, and Joseph 
nwa won. As Pozn. (R. Æ. J., XLVIII, 164, note 2) rightly suggests, for 
wam we should read wbwn ‘the Third’. (Also more appropriate would be — 
moana than 73'S.) Whether there existed four more dignitaries numbered 
from four to seven is unknown. Benjamin mentions also Masliah JZ 9707 WNI, 
who may have held some office in the school. Meir Q3NN “NÐ and Joseph 
b. al-Plat NDVN TID’ were probably patrons of the academy and received their 
respective titles in recognition of their services (see also A. D, 20, 7). Inthe Bagdad 
school (in the twelfth century) we hear of no numbered scholars heading the ` 
college (A7\3N). On the other hand, the school was divided into ten sections 
(min), the heads of some of them held the titles RIwWT (mo) “ND, 9207, 
<07 WNS, and DSINN AND respectively (see Benjamin’s Jéinerary, 39, and cp, 
Pozn., Babyl. Geon., pp. 16, note 1, 17, note 4, 18, notes 2, 4). The inner organization 
of both these schools is on the whole still obscure (cp. also ##/ra, p. 278 f.). 
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competition for advancement,:no adequate attention could be 
paid to study and genuine literary work. No wonder therefore 
that in Spain the whole institution of the Gaonate was held in 
very little esteem in the twelfth century. Maimonides gives us 
his experiences in Palestine and in Egypt in a characteristic 
passage in his Mishnah commentary on Bekhorot.1 We have 
also read (above, p. 230 f.) how a scholar from a Christian country 
was impressed by the religious knowledge and practice of a part 
of Egyptian Jewry. On the other hand, it should be added, 
Yehuda Hallevi greatly eulogized a number of learned and 
intellectual co-religionists whom he met in the land of the Nile. 
But the persons who gave themselves the imposing titles in 
connexion with the Yeshiba seem not to have deserved them by 
reason of their intellectual eminence. 

(5) Before proceeding to deal in the next section with the 
period of Maimonides, we shall introduce here a scholar from 
Aleppo, Yehiel b. Elyakim, who settled in Egypt and after some 
vicissitudes became Dayyan in Cairo-Fustat (A. D. 24-5). 
A. D. 24 is an epistle from Yehiel to Yefet the Teacher, probably 
in Cairo-Fustat. The writer was travelling in Egypt. He left 
on Wednesday al-Maks (the port of Cairo) in a boat which 
safely reached the Miniyat Zifta district on the following day. 
Probably Yehiel intended to preach there and in this way benefit 
by the local Jews. But the place was in confusion. The people 
were in hiding from the tax-collectors, and our scholar was there 
a forlorn person. He requests Yefet to inquire after the welfare 
of his household and to continue teaching his boy Elyakim to 
read ‘from the four sides, from above and below’ (ll. 10-11), 
Probably the meaning is that the boy be taught to read from 
whatever side the page faced him. By getting used to this way 


144: gyro nbena ar qoxna nddoy wbx oy S59 myyn byy 
92 38 D'ANNI TDP YNI DTN I nyp py Spor PANI) Seow poss 
sad pama nda by nae we pay Spy pea nae ea pa pon pen 
raw rab mown yo iN ON nae wes (r. DMN) MN N9 xd DTN 
FINA omN ID pow post any pod xodys xow wwe DAIT 
SBN) Tw" WN NPW D V DIAN Mp oan props oww dye 


aon mnb ROY n 37°32 3. By A4y0n pan Egypt is meant in juxtaposition 
with Palestine (see above, p. 30, note 3, and p. 83). 
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of reading four persons could use one and the same book. We 
must bear in mind that books were’then expensive and rare, as 
each copy had to be written by a professional scribe. Yehiel 
also instructs the teacher Yefet to make the boy familiar with 
the ‘blessings’, while his mother was to see that he said them as 
the occasion arose. Yehiel was poor, yet his children were very 
dear to him. He owed a loan to a certain man. If he be 
pressing for payment, the Sheikh Isma‘il al-Tulatuli had promised 
Yehiel to advance the money till he returned from his journey. 
Greetings are sent to X. ‘the disciple’ b. al-Dayyan, to a young 
man Abu’l-Bayy4n, an orphan, to the Sheikh Samuel Rashid, to 
a certain Joshu‘a and his brother. The Sheikh Abi’l-Faraj, 
a companion of Yehiel, sends greetings to his family. This letter 
is of interest for the social life of those times. From another 
epistle (note 1) we learn that Yehiel was acting as minister at 
weddings in provincial towns. A person from Kalyib invited 
him to come and officiate at his son’s wedding. 

A copy of an interesting legal decision by our scholar we have 
in A. D. 25,1. Yehiel alludes to his having left his native 
place {i.e. Aleppo) for Egypt, where he observed strife in the 
communities about the mention of nwm» (‘by authority of 
So-and-so’, e.g. the Nagid, Gaon, or Nasi) in documents, at 
wedding banquets and similar functions, during the morning 
service in the synagogue and also before the preacher began his 
discourse. Maimonides was also consulted concerning that 
problem (A. D. 20,7). The congregation that put the question 
to him bound itself by a ban not to make use of that formula 
at all. Yehiel, however, decided in favour of the formula. From 
the standpoint of the Law (p1) there was nothing against it. 
He is spoken of as Dyyan in Misraim (Cairo-Fustat). In other 
epistles (nos. 2 and 4) he is styled phawan ann. A certain 
Hananya b. Yehuda requests him to come to Jerusalem to settle 
there some dispute. Benjamin of Tudela found in the Holy City, 
when still under the Crusaders, a community of 200 Jews. 
On the other hand, Petahya found there only one Jew. But 
soon after Saladin’s conquest of the city (October 2, 1187), it 
received a new influx of Jewish inhabitants... As will be shown 


1 Indeed Harizi found there, besides pilgrims from France, two organized com- 
munities recruited from Ashkelon and the Magreb. See Takkemoni, ed. Kaminka, 
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in the next chapter, a new office was created in Cairo to represent 
the Palestinian Jewry. Its holder was called ‘the Nagid of the 
land of Israel and Yehuda’ (710 Sew pax 0). The letter 
here probably dates after 1187. The Nagid is also mentioned 
(l. 16). A correspondent of Yehiel was Yehuda the Teacher 
b. Aaron the physician ((Ammani). The latter is very likely 
identical with the Alexandrian Dayyan eulogized by Yehuda 
Hallevi (no. 4). We found him there in 1129 (A. D. 14, 2). 
When his son Yehuda corresponded with Yehiel, Aaron was 
no longer alive. This Yehuda was also a correspondent of 
Abraham Maimuni. 

(5) In conclusion of this section three private letters from the 
Genizah are discussed as they are of interest for the ordinary life 
of the people (A. D. 26-28). A lady, by name Maliha, writes to 
her brothers Abi Sa‘id and Solomon (A. D. 26). If the epistle 
is her own composition, it would do her much credit. It is 
written in good Hebrew with Paitanic embellishments. Maliha 
seems to have been away with her little daughter, Zoi, for several 
years in Byzantium. Perhaps she was married to a Byzantine 
Jew. Anyhow she desires now to return to Egypt, but is afraid 
to undertake the journey by herself. She would have joined the 
bearers of the letter. But after consulting a ‘scroll of the law’ 
for augury, she received an ill-omened reply. She demands 
therefore that one of her brothers should come to Byzantium and 
fetch her home. She alludes to ‘our lord the Fourth’, evidently 


353: WA’ ° ods mano axe) own Sanna ’ mde bx YDI DWH) 
DYNI psa pawb Paas PAND DNAN ’ Sy ron ont Dnbn voxdp 12 
5 Dan PHS e paa tbb WI nn ja DY Gn Yonn ANT 
pennn  nbyo Sap ondpenn jo ow * pan Dawn bay 32 ' ND 
mow xd doen sons Sov Nim on wR AyD oa wn 
soon bya Nin Oyan mos can own sna maw nbp Bayon 
ye DTD MPTS MIAN). See also Makamah, 28 (p. 245), and Gr., VI‘, 305-6. 
Probably the fragment inserted in A. D. 25, 3, dates from the time when the Jerusalem 
community was reorganized after 1187. The writer, Yehiel b. Isaac, inquires of a 
Rabbi (probably in Egypt) how to dispose of the sum of money the latter gave for 
the erection ofa ritual bath. Yehiel established sucha one in his own house. In the 
Shiloah no bathing is permitted by the non-Jews. The fragment contains only 
the end of the epistle (wherein other details were probably mentioned) and the 


postscript. Yehiel sent previously another epistle to the Rabbi through a non-Jew 
from Fustat whose father resided in Jerusalem. 
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a relative of hers. She thus came from a learned family and it 
would not be unusual for her to have possessed a good knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. 

In A.D. 27 we have a letter from a husband to his wife in 
Cairo-Fustat, dated Rosh Hodesh Kislev at Sammanid. The 
epistle, written in Hebrew, is addressed to the Reader Abi’l 
Bayyān, who probably would translate its contents to the woman. 
Why her husband did not write to her directly in Jewish Arabic, 
which was the native language of the Egyptian Jews, is difficult 
to say... He was a scribe who, owing to lack of employment, 
travelled in the provincial towns to find work. He just left 
Cairo-Fustat on Thursday and spent the Sabbath in Benhé. 
His wife is requested to look after their boy. A certain Isaac 
b. Baruk is also mentioned. 

Finally we have a letter from the wife of Solomon the scribe 
to her husband. The handwriting is probably from the thirteenth 
century and even later. The lady calls herself 1o 1315, Donna 
mp, which would point to Italian origin. Her husband left his 
home for the purpose of obtaining release from taxes. A certain 
Solomon, the physician, is to intervene for him. Meanwhile his 
wife was told that he intended leaving for Turkey. This she 
absolutely vetoes. Several letters sent by her and her children 
were left unanswered by her husband Solomon the scribe. If he 
persists in his intention, their family concord will be broken. 
There is one daughter grown up and suitable for marriage. 
Their married daughter is in certain circumstances and must not 
be inflicted with pain. People will scandalize them by saying: 
There is a respectable man leaving his wife and family and 
wandering about in the world. 


III 


(1) The period of Maimonides has been the subject of numerous 
studies. It is not intended to write here a new life of the great 
sage.? Only additional material, which the Genizah furnishes, 


1 Perhaps the letter was purposely addressed toa well-known person in the town 
to make it easier for the bearer of the letter to deliver it. 

2 The latest biography is by Eppenstein in Mose ben Maimon, II, 1 ff. See 
Poznahski’s review in Z. f. H. B., 1917, 59 ff.; that Maimonides was Nagid (ibid., 
p. 6r) is mentioned nowhere. The title pbs was given to several other 
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will be discussed. Maimonides’ activity in Egypt really falls 
within the reign of Saladin and his successors and hence beyond 
the scope of the present treatise. Moreover, the data given here 
are very scrappy and allow as yet no connected account. 

In 1211, a few years after Maimonides’ death, we find in 
Fustat an eminent scholar Joseph Rosh Hasseder b. Jacob Rosh 
bē Rabbanan (b. “Ali Rosh Hakkahal). As shown in A. D. 29, 1-2, 
Jacob (also styled jn) was probably a native of Babylon. 
He was the author of a work codifying the laws of Shehita. 
It is unknown whether he left his native country for Egypt, where 
his son resided. Joseph wrote a commentary on the Haftarot. 
The colophon of this work is of interest since it tells us about 
the Bible commentaries of Sa‘adya, Aaron b. Sarjadu, Samuel 
b. Hofni, Isaac b. Samuel the Spaniard, Berakeel, and Joshiah b. 
“Dn, which Joseph read and utilized. He was also the author of 
an Arabic commentary on the Mishnah, wherein very likely he 
followed in the footsteps of Maimonides. On the whole he showed 
little originality in his literary work, extensively drawing upon 
his predecessors. It may be assumed that he was personally 
acquainted with Maimonides. As to his title Rosh Hasseder, 
it should be noted that Joseph ibn Aknin, Maimonides’ favourite 
disciple, was styled likewise. | 

In the second half of the twelfth century we hear of an “Obadya 
(al-Rais Abi’l Ridha), ‘ Nagid of the land of Israel and Yehuda’ 
(A. D. 29, 3). He was a member of a scholarly family, patrons 
of the ‘academy’ (probably of Egypt). Nothing further is 
known of this Nagid’s activities. The character of his office will 
be discussed in the néxt chapter (see also above, p. 241). 
Perhaps Joshiah Hannasi corresponded with him (A.C. 20, 3) 
when writing to mmm Sew pax Ta * myn Ta! 
dignitaries (see infra, p. 262). Also Abi’) Barakat b. Eľʻazar was no Nagid (see 
infra, p. 250). 


1 ‘Obadya’s son was perhaps Joseph with whom Harizi came into contact in 
Cairo-Fustat, and benefited by his generosity. See Takkemont, ed. Kaminka, 353: 
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pbyan DNW. The fiftieth Makamah also contains a poem in his honour (see 
Catal. of Montefiore Library, p. 107: Wm 13 ° Awinn Pp HOY rab sans} 


by mY Yay). It is true that Harizi does not mention ‘Obadya by the title 
Nagid, but neither does he style Abraham Maimuni as such. 
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A correspondent of Maimonides was probably X. al-Fayyumi 
b. Sa‘adya (A. D. 29, 4). The sage is styled ‘the teacher of 
righteousness’ (pty maw, see also A.D. 30) by reason of his 
works that were a guide to Israel (see also infra, p. 267). 
His son (i.e. Abraham) is also greeted (1.15). The writer flatters 
his correspondent as the author of ‘ beautiful poems’ (l. 5). But 
we know that Maimonides’ fame was not due to his achievements 
in this branch of literature. As was the fashion of the time, 
he would compose his Hebrew letters in rhymed prose. An 
admirer might have regarded them as poetry. But the sage’s 
whole bent lay in a direction quite removed from the imaginative 
flights of the muse. The writer of our epistle is much pressed 
for time and only sends a few lines in order to keep up the 
friendship with his distinguished correspondent. He may be 
identical with the father of Netaneel b. Fayyiimi, the author of 
the theological work, Bustan al-‘Ukul (ed. Levine, New York, 
1908).? 

Having completed his Mishnah Commentary in 1168, 
Maimonides was soon recognized as a scholar of renown. 
Already in 1711 a Ketuba drawn up in Fustat is issued by 
‘his authority’ (A. D. 20, 5*). He thus had charge of the local 


Bet-Din. He is styled ‘the great Rabbi in Israel’, a title he 


already then fully deserved. Two years later he took an active 
part in obtaining the ransom-money for Jewish prisoners who 
probably hailed from Christian countries. Possibly on this 
occasion he wrote the circular letter to the communities of 
Damirah, Jaujar, Sammanid, Damsis, and Sunbat (A. D. 29, 5). 
He imparted in Egypt instruction to a number of disciples and 
seems to have been at the head of a school. But Talmudic 
studies were pursued only to a small extent (A. D. 29, 4). 
It should, however, be borne in mind that our sage was a very 
busy man. What with his official duties as court physician, his 
large private clientele and his own studies, very little time for 
teaching was left to him. 


1 See Gr., VI‘, 267. Yet he composed a number of verses, see Bacher, Méschr., 
LIII, 581 ff. Cp. also Harkavy, 0°32" D) DWAIN, VII, 52 (in Hebrew Graetz, IV). ` 
2 That the book was composed by the father of Jacob to whom Maimonides sent 


his Iggeret Taiman, as Livine takes it for granted, cannot be ascertained from the 


work (see also Arab. Lit., § 147a; Eppenstein, Mose b. Maimon, Il, 1914, p. 45). 
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An interesting letter from a correspondent in Kalne (Rakkah, 
where Benjamin of Tudela found about 700 Jews)? to his friend 
in Egypt we have in A. D. 30. The date of the epistle is either 
1505 Sel.? (1194 C. E.) or three years later (if the correct reading 
is 1508 Sel.; 1540 Sel. is very unlikely). The writer first salutes 
‘our master’ Moses ‘the teacher of righteousness’ (l. 45, most 
likely Maimonides) and his son (i.e. Abraham), then R. Halfon 
and his son, R. ‘Ali and his son-in-law, the profound scholar 
Mishael (very likely b. ‘Uzziel, see Steinschneider, Arad. Literatur, 
§ 167), his sons and nephew, a certain scholar X., further, all the 
‘disciples’, headed by Joseph and X., and finally R. Menahem 
(see infra, 247, note 1, end). The writer had thus several 
acquaintances in Cairo-Fustat, where he probably stayed for 
some time. Business took him to Rakkah. But he was dis- 
pleased with his surroundings as they offered him no intellectual 
scope. He would have liked to leave his place of residence, 
where he was even the owner of whole streets, and return to Egypt 

‘in the hope of becoming famous in poetry as before. But first 
he must arrange his private affairs and provide maintenance for 
his children (l. 15 ff). His friend’s letters that reached him on 
Sivan 20th quite overwhelmed him by reason of their beauty of 
poetic diction. His correspondent’s identity cannot be ascertained. 
He inquired about the excellent glosses by which ‘ our master’ 
(39, no doubt Maimonides, as he was the only person styled so 
in our epistle) elucidated the Halakot (l. 24 ff.) Probably 
reference is made here to the sage’s explanations of certain 
passages in his Mishnah Torah.? “The writer of our epistle 
states that he asked R. Joseph about them and he knew nothing 
of the whole affair. Very likely Joseph b. Aknin, Maimonides’ 
favourite disciple, is meant, who lived in Aleppo since about 1187 


1} Hinerary, ed. Adler, 33: Mbo ND MPN Ink oY owo 
Dbm yas pa npdinn pw pos ndnna (v.l. mba is more correct) 
MD NID NIT ID oar DND OT BR ws AI ow mado 
bbva Saap imbya any pan nos oe * ADY "M. About Rakkah see 
te Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 518. 


2 APN; the 77 is doubtful, and can also be taken as N or D. 
3 A number of these are to be found in his responsa to Jonathan Hakkohen of 
Lunel, and also to the Dayyan Pinhas b. Meshullam of Alexandria, see Kobes, 
I, 6° ff., 26%. 
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(see Munk, Notice sur Foseph b. Fehouda, 53, and Pozn., Babyl. 
Geon., 30 ff.). It seems that Joseph sent to Maimonides (?) a 
request for the correct text of certain passages (l. 27 f.). That 
our writer had connexions with Aleppo we learn from the next 
lines (28 ff.) His Egyptian correspondent gave him some 
directions about certain Talmudical commentaries. He forthwith 
sent a messenger from Kalne to R. Samuel and R. Abraham in 
Aleppo. But meanwhile the former arrived at Kalne by another 
route and had with him only the Commentary on Berakot. 
(Probably the work of either R. Nissim or R. Hananel is meant 
here.) This R. Samuel inquired after the welfare of their 
Egyptian friend and congratulated him on his marriage. 

Then follow details of business transactions between the two 
correspondents. The writer in Kalne does not desire to part 
with a certain headdress since he possesses in his whole stock 
none like it. He regrets to have taken a sum of money from 
R. ‘Ali for a garment of foxes’ fur. If possible let him refund 
himself from the bearer of the epistle. A certain thing is with 
Abi’l-Zahak in Damascus. His correspondent authorized him 
to take 7 d., but of this sum he had so far received 50 silver pieces 
(very likely dirhems). From the whole transaction hardly any 
profit will accrue to him. Here we have a typical letter, written 
in rhymed prose and dealing with literature and business 
simultaneously. While following their material pursuits in life 
these two friends keep their spiritual needs in the forefront. 
In showing us that the Jew of those times was not merely intent 
on money-making, this letter has a peculiar interest of its own. 

We insert here an epistle (A. D. 30* recto, by appearance 
dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century) addressed 
to a certain scholar R. Yehoseph. The writer, who lived in 
Damascus, reports of the movements of Rabbi Joseph, who is 
perhaps identical with ibn Aknin. Owing to sickness and the 
dangers of the road the writer could not as yet return to the place 
of residence of R. Yehoseph. Yet he is longing for the congenial 
company of learned people. During the summer he hopes to be 
able to make the journey. The previous winter R. Joseph was 
ill in Baalbec! but he could not visit him on his sick bed. 


1 nby3. See Benjamin of Tudela (Itinerary, ed. Adler, 31): Ov ‘SN Own 
(v.2. ndya) mbya sm qabyad. 


; 
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R. Joseph has recovered and arrived safely at Damascus, where 
his friends tried to detain him and enable him to settle but 
apparently met with no success. On verso a Nagid is condoled 
on the death of a scholar R. ‘Uzziel. Perhaps the father of the 
above-mentioned Mishael is meant. 

One of Maimonides’ contemporaries was the Alexandrian 
Dayyan Anatoli b. Joseph, who seems to have been a native of 
Lunel (A. D. 32, note 6), though the name suggests Anatolia in 
Byzantium. Soon after his arrival at Alexandria Anatoli intro- 
duced himself by letter to the Fustat sage and was subsequently 
in further correspondence with him (A. D. 32, nos. 2-3). He 
survived Maimonides and seems to have become a recognized 
authority. A.D. 31 is an epistle from ‘his servant Menahem’ 
to our Anatoli, dated Kislev 1524 Sel. (=1212 C.E.). The 
Dayyan is addressed with great respect. It may be that he 
resided then in Cairo-Fustat (since the letter comes from the 
Genizah), where he held a high communal office. Menahem, 
evidently a dignitary in a provincial community, reminds Anatoli 
of the donation which the latter’s congregation promised for the 
repair of a synagogue (in a certain settlement of Jews). This 
house of prayer is now without a ceiling and the rain is coming 
in. A certain Dhaliah and his friends, the worshippers at this 
synagogue, keep on writing to Menahem about the donation of 
which he now reminds Anatoli. His disciples are saluted. 
The writer is perhaps identical with his namesake mentioned 
above (p. 245). Evidently Anatoli imparted knowledge to 
a circle of students. Another epistleto him is from Yehoseph b. 
Samuel (the Babylonian ?), who signs himself ‘the smallest of his 
servants and attendants’ (A. D. 32,1). The writer was probably 


1 Harizi’met in Cairo-Fustat a Dayyan, Menahem b. Isaac, whom he greatly 
eulogized. See Takkemoni, ed. Kaminka, 352: ‘NW N'M DD PNI Nyy 
SY PND INN ga ADIN... (Fustat) DID PS NT ANWR * My Ip 
o Oi bsi paS n Tom ja pn 134 PAT NWT? NON) ye") INN *° NAT. 
In the other town (i.e. Cairo) lived Abraham Maimuni. A poem in Menahem’s 
honour is also found in the fiftieth Makamah (p. 395: {2 ON3 van Mwy nbs 
DDS PI DT DPA Wd PR AWS * AWD mT pny). I doubt whether he is 
identical with the writer of the above epistle. 
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the Rabbi of a provincial community.’ He informs Anatoli that 
before he receives a document (of the Bet-Din) signed by our 
scholar, he will not hand over certain things that are in his 
possession. A certain Abraham Hakkohen of Magreb arrived 
with a deed of guardianship, which, however, had not Anatoli’s 
signature. The writer is therefore reluctant to accept this 
document unless it be verified by Anatoli. 
(2) A number of data are collected in A. D. 33 about Abraham 
.Maimuni and his descendants.?, The dignity of Nagid was held 
by this family for several generations. Abraham became Nagid 
probably in 1205, soon after the demise of his great father. We 
have traced his activity from documents dating between 1209-31 
(no. 1). His gon David was born in 1222 (not 1212 as 
Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 160, states). Only fifteen years of 
age when his father died (1237), David became Nagid in Ab 1238 
at a very tender age (no. 2). In course of time he became head 
of a school (n-ynby mnaw wr). For several years he was away 
in Akko (no. 3). His son and successor Abraham was appointed 
Nagid already in his father’s lifetime (no. 4). Of his three sons 
Moses, ‘Obadya, and Joshu‘a, the last attained the Nagid 
dignity. He died in 1355. Sambari states that his brother 
‘Obadya survived him for two years (1357). But from the frag- 
ment given here (no. 5) we learn the reverse. Jacob awon b. Isaac 
(b. David of Magreb) sends from Hebron condolences to Joshu‘a 
Nagid on the death of ‘Obadya. This chorister and the whole 
congregation in Hebron were in dire need. It seems that they 
could only afford to employ one communal servant, viz. a W5 
(not even styled Hazzan), i.e. one who intones the prayers. The 
Nagid is asked to help these poor people. Joshu‘a was styled 
nndy onder wx just as his grandfather David (no. 6). A few 


1 Perhaps he is the father of DI 13°39 197 JA byny who signs the circular 
letter issued by the Nasi Jesse b. Hezekiah b. Jesse of Damascus, dated Tammuz, 
5046 A.M. (= 1286 C. E.), against those that agitated against Maimonides’ Moré 
Nebukim (see Kobes, III, 22%, bottom; cp. also Poznański, Babyl. Geon., 123-4). 
One of the signatories is also Perahya b. Nissim, who lived in Fustat (see A. D. 20, 7, 
end), Our Samuel b. Yehoseph may have then also resided somewhere in Egypt 
(cp. A. D. 33, 6). 

2 The most recent biography by Eppenstein, 4ér. Maimunt, sein Leben u. seine 
Schriften, nebst Proben aus seinem Pentateuchkommentar, Berlin, 1914, is only 
known to me from Poznanski’s review in Z. f. H. B., 1916, 9-11. 
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data are also discussed bearing on Joshu‘a’s son, David, who for 
a time occupied the dignity of Nagid and presided over the 
school. But certain unknown~circumstances compelled him to 
leave Egypt for Damascus and Aleppo. 

A number of fragments, attributed to Abraham Maimuni, are 
critically analysed in A. D. 34. Asa result only one of them is 
a genuine product of the Nagid, while another forms the end, of 
an epistle sent to him soon after his father’s death (nos. 4 and 1). - 
The remainder, except one coming from a Nasi who perhaps 
resided in Bagdad (no. 3), deals with the Bagdad academy 
(nos. 2 and 5), a subject not of direct connexion with our theme 
here, though Egyptian Jewry kept up relations with the centre 
of learning that was re-established in the twelfth century in the 
capital of ‘Irak. 

(3) In conclusion a number of prominent Jews in Egypt are 
introduced who were not dealt with in the preceding pages. 
A. D. 35, 1, mentions Sar Shalom, ‘head of the congregation’, who 
is also styled ‘the mighty dignitary ’, (Ab)-Bet-Din and ‘Alluf of 
the academy’. Menasse, a grandson (or descendant) of Shema‘ya 
(perhaps Shema‘ya Gaon, see A. C. 28, 1-2, and Pozn., Badyl. 
Geon., 110) requests a Reader X. b. Sadok Hassopher to use his 
influence on Sar Shalom that the latter send an epistle in his own 
handwriting to the Alexandrian community on behalf of this | 
Menasse. Evidently he was about to go there in order to take 
up a communal position. He hopes to be there before New 
Year. Let Sar Shalom write to the local Reader and congregation 
in favour of Menasse. He encloses some remarks about the 
dealings of the people of Sahragt. If his friend thinks it 
advisable, let him show them to Sar Shalom. If our Menasse 
was a descendant of Shema‘ya Gaon, then it is possible that he 
lived in the second half of the twelfth century, and hence Sar 
Shalom can be identical with Zuta. But the handwriting has an 
earlier appearance. Also the title ‘ Alluf of the academy’ held 
by Sar Shalom, and also by the Reader X. b. Sadok, points to 
an earlier time when the Babylonian schools existed in the 
eleventh century, though it is likely that the title was also 
bestowed by the Bagdad Geonim in the following centuries. 

An important elder was Halfon b. Isaac (no. 2). Both father 
and son were given honorary titles, viz. ‘the generous one of the 
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congregations’ and ‘the desire of the congregations’ respectively. 
Halfon was also a patron of the academy and was styled ‘the 
favourite of the school’. His acquaintances were two namesakes, 
Halfon Hallevi b. Nataneel and Halfon Hallevi b. Menasse 
(b. al-ẹ89p). A very important Katib in the time of Maimonides 
was Abū’! Barakat Yehuda Hakkohen b. Elazar (no. 3). It is 
impossible to identify him with Netaneel Hallevi Gaon (as Pozn., 
Babyl. Geon., 103, does) as is evident from the difference of their 
names as well as their fraternity. Abi’l Barakat’s son, El‘azar, 
was also an important state official, going by the name Sa‘ad 
al-Mulk ‘the happiness of the kingdom’. In a document of 
1176 C.E. we read also about an eminent physician Yekutiel 
whose father Moses was a Katib and also ‘superintendent of the 
merchants’ (different namesakes are evidently those mentioned 
in a document of 1093 C.E., see A. B. 2, note 3). In no. 4 we 
hear of a Shemarya Nagid (b. David?), but nothing further is 
known about his exact time and activities. If he be identical 
with the Nagid to whom Harizi’s Takkemoni is dedicated (by 
the copyist?)!, then we have a /erminus a quo. The names of 
a few Jewish physicians in Egypt are given in no. 5, viz. Ephraim 
b. Yefet (in Fustat, 1066 C. E.), Elijah styled ‘the important 
dignitary’ (his son Levi was also apparently a state official), and 
Zekarya b. Elijah Rosh Hakkahal (both father and son seem to 
have been influential persons). 

From the good wishes of winning favour with ‘the king and 
the dignitaries’, it appears that Abraham b. El‘azar (no. 6) was 
in the employment of the state. Likewise in no. 8 a great 
dignitary, a Levite, is saluted, and the hope is expressed that he 
find favour in the eyes of ‘the king, the Wezir, the Court ladies, 
the eunuchs, the lords of the realm, and all the men of the 
government’. The person addressed seems also to have been 
ascholar. Finally we hear of a number of Dayyanim in Fustat 
and elsewhere (no. 7). As in the whole of this section, it is only 
fragmentary and disconnected material that could be offered 
here in the hope that the gaps will be filled up as further Genizah 
finds are made accessible. 


1 Bodl. 2517 contains Harizi’s Takkemoni with a dedication to a Nagid Shemaryah 
b. David. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Communal Organization. 


WE have reviewed the life of the Jews "in Egypt and in 
Palestine during more than two centuries. A large number of 
communal officials and dignitaries as well as other persons 
bearing honorific titles have come to our notice. It is therefore 
necessary to attempt to reconstruct, in more or less systematic 
a manner, the communal organization which these Jewries 
developed. Without such a discussion this treatise would lack 
the finale which is required by way of summarizing and also 
supplementing what is to be learned from the preceding 
investigations. 

1. The leading political position in the community was held 
by the Nagid. The origin of this office is still obscure (see 
Berliner, Magazin, XVII, 50-8, Neubauer, F. Q. R., IX, 552, 
and Gottheil, F. Æ., V, 68-9). Sambari (in Neub. I, 115 ff.) 
indeed tells us that the daughter of the Bagdād Caliph al-Tai 
(who ascended the throne in 363 A. H. = 973 C.E.) married the 
King of Egypt. On her arrival in 366 A: H.! she began to inquire 
into the constitution of her new country and discovered that the 
Jews had no political head corresponding to the Exilarch in 
Babylon. Her husband thereupon sent to ‘Irak for a member of 
the Davidic family, whom he appointed as Nagid over the 
Egyptian Jewry. Sambari in his account copies almost verbally 
David b. Zimra’s well-known responsum about the Negidut 
office (393 nw, III, no. 509).? But it is remarkable that none 


1 yayd naben axa mayb Abh ods ^ mow wen anand ioe myn 
^D) DMD. But 366 a. H. = 976/7 c. E., whereas 4745 A. M. = 985. 


2 Frumkin, Sern JAN, p. 18, quotes this responsum, and remarks, quite un- 
warrantedly, on the passage: OUND 750 NYI DYSRyOwT madd 319P 1D NAD’ 


COYND MI PNA TIIN Sx POIT xin) ADINI ON DDYN NIPIN ony. 
Frumkin thus makes the Negidut to have originated in the reign of the last Fatimid 
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of the Negidim, known to us, claimed Davidic descent. As if to 
prove his assertion, Sambari (ibid., 116 and 133) states that the 
Nasi Yehuda b. Joshiah, the contemporary of Maimonides (above, 
p- 175), was also Nagid. But this is not confirmed by any other 
source and is not probable. On the other hand we have found 
Nesiim in Egypt who were contemporaries of Negidim of non- 
Davidic descent. Together with Meborak Nagid we have David 
Hannasi b. Daniel, while the former’s son Moses Nagid and 
likewise Samuel Hannagid b. Hananya were the patrons of 
Nesiim, as can be gathered from their respective titles ‘the 
standard of the Nesiut’ and ‘the help of the Nesiut’ (mwa biT 
and mixwan ny, see A. B. 20, II, r; A. D. 8 and 17; cp. also 
above, p. 233). 

The Negidut was probably a sequel of the conquest of Egypt 
by the Fatimids in 969. An exilarch living in Bagdad could 
naturally no longer wield any authority over the Jews of the new 
empire. Moreover, it became a political contingency to make 
these independent from a dignitary appointed by the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph of Bagdad. The first Nagid was most likely Paltiel, who 
is reported to have had such a large share in the conquest of the 
country of the Nile (above, p. 16). The Akzma‘as Chronicle 
indeed states that he was the head over all Jewish communities 
within the Fatimid realm.! His successor was his son Samuel. 
But after the latter’s death the office seems to have been divided. 
We find thus in the first half of the eleventh century the Negidim 
Abraham b. ‘Ata and Jacob b. ‘Amram in Kairowan (seé 
F.Q. R. N. S., IX, 162-3, and above, p. 144). Probably the 
communities of Ifrikiyya were represented by the Nagid, who 
resided in Kairowan. Till about 1044 North Africa, under 
rulers of the Sanhaja Berbers, seated at Mahdiya (near Kairowan), 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Fatimid Caliphs. But then 
Mo‘izz, the ruling governor, joined the orthodox Sumnites and 
accepted a new investiture from the ‘Abbasid Caliph in 1046. 
After some warfare, Mo‘izz maintained his independence in 
Caliph al-‘Adid (1160-71, see above, p. 229), nearly two centuries after the real 
creation of the office! And Gottheil (4 c.) makes of this an ‘Egyptian Calif ‘Adud 


al-Daulah (977-82) ', quoting our very Frumkin !! 
1 Neub., II, 130: Baba DATT * Sx oy mdnpd (r, tan) pan bywde ^a 
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Mahdiya, and henceforth the rulers of Egypt had no authority 
farther west than Barka (see L.-P. 137-8). 

We have to deal here with the Egyptian Negidim. A highly 
interesting account of the installation of a Nagid has been 
published by Mr. Elkan N. Adler in F. Q. R, IX, 717-181 
The new Nagid recounts how still in the lifetime of his predecessor 
he distinguished himself as a scholar and preacher. The Caliph 
designated him as the political head of Jewry, while still several 
years previously the Nasi Hasdai honoured him by the bestowal 
of the title ‘crown of the lords’ (awn nipy). Since then it 
became evident that he was to be the successor of the Nagid. 
His authority has been confirmed by the Nasi as well as by the 
Gaon of Palestine. Had not the government taken the initiative 
by bestowing upon him the dignity, the support of the Gaon 
alone would have sufficed. But now his position has been doubly 
strengthened since the academy accepted the candidate chosen 
by the government. 

The Nasi Hasdai probably resided in Egypt. He cannot be 
identical with the Exilarch of Babylon, as Kaufmann thinks. 
As the fragment dates most likely from the Fatimid period, it is 
obvious that the Bagdad Exilarch would have no influence 
whatever in the matter of appointing the chief political repre- 
sentative of Egyptian Jewry. We have found above several 
Nesiim in Palestine and Syria towards the end of the tenth 
. century and onwards. Likewise it is likely that members of the 
Davidic family resided in Egypt prior to David b. Daniel. We 
have seen above (p. 111 ff.) that during Solomon b. Yehuda’s 
Gaonate a Nasi settled in Jerusalem who previously stayed for 
some time in the country of the Nile. The authority of these 
Nesiim was more of a moral than a political character. When 
the writer of the above account states that he was holding the 
dignity ‘by permission of our lord the Exilarch under whose 
royal sceptre we and all Israel belong and all of us hold fast to 
the true God and to the Nesiut’,? we have to regard it as 


1 See also Kaufmann, ibid., X, 162-4, and Pozn., Babyl, Geon., 112-13. 

2 P, qq: UMN AWN TON BR WAIN YP! AI wane À DYI IM IN OD 
syen ox bna pine whi mado paw nnn ows Seow ma bo 
DOT MNW. This Exilarch is no doubt identical with nrò WNI bian Nwa 


byw” bs mentioned before. The lacuna between NDMA . . , YDD) NW) 
should be filled out by [27 7]. 
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a flattering literary flourish subject to much discount. As far as 
could be gathered from the fragments discussed above, the 
Nesiim had only a spiritual hold on the people. As descendants 
of King David, they would bestow honorary titles on distinguished 
members of the communities, as will be seen farther on. If a Nasi 
happened to be a scholar in addition he would be able to assert 
increased influence and authority. : 

Now the author of the above account was given by the Nasi 
the title ‘the crown of the dignitaries’ (a wn nwy) several years 
before he became Nagid. Indeed we find the Negidim Meborak 
and his son Moses styled by this title (see A. B. 20, II, 1; 
A. D. 8). The Nagid usually went by the honorific name of 
own ww (‘the dignitary of the dignitaries’), and thus are the very 
same Meborak and Moses addressed (/.c.). It is obvious that 
they have been given the former title prior to their having 
become Negidim. Moreover, Samuel Hannagid’s son, Moses 
(= Yahya), is designated as oO wn nnwy and as ‘candidate for the 
Negidut ’, nyima nwon (A. D. 17, 1). We may therefore safely 
assume that the Magid designate used to be known in the 
community as ‘the crown of the dignitaries’. By bestowing this 
title on the author of the above fragment, the Nasi indicated his 
desire that he should be the successor of the contemporary 
Nagid. Probably the writer is identical with Yehuda Nagid, 
Meborak’s brother, who was also a scholar and held the title 
Resh Kallah. Both the Nasi and the Palestinian Gaon were in 
favour of his election. His predecessor Yehoseph Nagid, the 
grandson of the famous Paltiel, was still in office during the lifetime 
of Daniel b. “Azarya (above, p. 184). As the Gaon of Palestine 
‘is not styled here also Nasi, it is to be inferred that Yehuda 
became Nagid after 1062 C.E. when Elijah Hakkohen occupied 
already the presidency of the academy. Meborak was assigned 
for the Negidut office already in his brother's lifetime and is 
therefore styled own nawy, and likewise his son and successor 
Moses. Samuel Hannagid’s son, Moses, though made a can- 
didate for the dignity, did not however actually succeed his 
< father. This was probably due to the intrigues of Zuta, who 
denounced Samuel and caused his deposal for 66 days (above, 
p. 235). 

We are thus able to give the following chronology of the 
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Negidim. Beginning with Paltiel, the dignity was handed on to 
his son Samuel and the latter's son Yehoseph (died about 
1065 C.E.). It was then transferred to the important court 
physician Yehuda b. Saadya (c. 1065-79), and subsequently to 
his brother Meborak (c. 1079-1110) and the latter’s son Moses 
(died about 1140). On the demise of the last Nagid, the Caliph’s 
favourite physician, Abū Mansiir (Samuel b. Hananya), became 
the political head of the Egyptian Jewry (c. 1140-59). For the 
next half-century, till the elevation of Abraham Maimuni to 
the office in 1205, no clear information is accessible as to the 
holders of the dignity. An unscrupulous person (Zuta = Sar 
Shalom) appeared on the scene, but he was not recognized by 
the community. With Abraham Maimuni the Negidut again 
remained the privilege of one family for several generations. 
Most of the Negidim were court physicians and for this reason 
could use their influence on behalf of that section of ‘the people 
of tribute’ that was under their charge. 

The Arabic title of the Nagid was Rais al-Yahiid. His 
functions were to represent all the Jews, to serve them as legal 
authority and as judge in conformity with their laws, to watch 
over the contracting of marriages, the pronouncing of the ban, and 
the turning in prayer to the proper Kiblah, The Muhammedans 
looked to him for protection against Jews. The custom has 
been that the Rais should be of the Rabbinite community to 
the exclusion of the other communities, though he sat in judgement 
over all the three sections, Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan.? 


1 Firkowicz (as cited by Gurland, Syn ‘131, I, 61, no. 36) knows of a Karaite 
Nagid Samuel b. Isaiah Iskandri, who died in 1062 c, £. A supposed colophon of 
a Book of Precepts, composed by Israel b. Daniel, is said to contain this information. 


Firkowicz writes: DIYDI DM|DN DPIÐI wr NYAI TUYN Seiww sin 
n^n spon: 5% (Eupatoria) xndmid pent bap sespan oder xo 
p’pa canyon Set 42 DDDN psn Sew “an D wpro nison “aD 
yo Ny mph 457 mwa me Daey nwwa mw amn pan 
sen nY nan paa nawa mwa (H. 457 really = 1064/5 c. £.) MVY 
ps Sas monni opas map ny bnp sapo a nN pbs bun 
mey SWN Nn DON mye a Tn Seow wan wD Dbe 
DYDI (i. e. Rabbinites!) 313 139 pi Napo 1325 oa wy dened nian maw 
L ADNR Syne b3 YOy DDN. We have seen in the text that through- 
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In short the Rais of the Jews took the place of the Patriarch of 
the Christians: so Kalkashandi (cited by Gottheil, F. Q. R., 
XIX, 500-1; cp. also ibid, XVIII, 21). The Nagid would 
relegate some of his powers to subordinate dignitaries. The 
local Jewish courts in several provincial towns are stated, as we 
have seen before, to have been appointed by the Nagid by whose 
authority the documents are issued. On the other hand we have 
documents issued by Masliah Gaon, while in 1139 we have courts 
appointed by a dignitary Solomon who was no Nagid. Also 
Joshu‘a b. Dosa had authority over the (or a) Bet-Din in Fustat 
(above, p. 217 f.) in 1144, when Samuel b. Hananya was Nagid. 
It is therefore evident that some of the prerogatives of the Nagid 
were also granted to other communal leaders of eminence, either 
of scholastic or political standing (see farther on sub Dayyan 
al-Yahiid), 

In the Hebrew fragments, discussed above, the Negidim are 
given several high-sounding titles such as ‘the Mordecai of the 
(present) time’ (i.e. champion of Jewry), jon M838, ATINSN bpn, 
Dva ai, DTI T, ‘Nagid of God’s people’, ‘Nagid of 
Israel and Yehuda’, ‘ Nagid of the diaspora’ (as if holding sway 
over the whole community of Israel), and finally mawa “w. 
Corresponding to the last title was that of the Nagid designate, 


out the whole of the eleventh century the Negidat was in the hands of the 
Rabbinites. Of a Karaite Nagid there is no mention anywhere else. Moreover, 
had there been such a dignitary in the second half of the eleventh century, he 
would have certainly been mentioned in the memorial list of important contemporary 
Karaites in Fustat (discussed above, p. 176f.). Firkowicz’s statement is very likely 
fictitious ; indeed other objections have been raised as regards the author Israel 
b. Daniel (see Pozn., J. Q. R., XIX, 71-8, and in Luncz’s Jerusalem, X, 110f.). 

1 For these titles see A. B. 20, II, 1; 58,1. 14; A.D. 4,6; 8; 16; 17; 193; 33, 4. 
As to |Ð MI¥I¥, cp. also Bodl. x containing a colophon, dated 1104 C. E., yord 
DADA wr jon myx + 9y). The jar of manna as well as Aaron’s staff, 
placed before the Ark (Exod. 16. 33; Num. 17. 16ff.), were metaphorically applied 
to a Nagid or another prominent man. Cp. poem 27 in Steinschneider’s MMS 
mayor Dipo (4 by yap, I, p.6): ° Dana nyw pn “pan naw jon mxs Y 
mawy Sen aam toby inst Nin jon eD me mya asta Sw ad 
baT by mnn YANN ynn (Maimonides) WNA MYY m DI ’ b. Yet the under- 


lying idea of these metaphors is still obscure. According to tradition (Yoma 52”) 
the jar as well as the stick were hidden together with the Ark in the time 
of king Joshiah, 


“th bbe hit a boll 
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‘crown of the dignitaries’ (own nwy). He is also called “nwy 
mp5 (p. 254), while a Nagid’s son would be styled mvn po 
(A. D. 8). Individual Negidim, if very influential, held also 
other titles. Thus Meborak is called ‘viceroy’ (beb mw», 
p. 209), while Samuel Hannagid is eulogized as ‘the right hand 
of the realm’ (mabon po, maban po, p. 222, note 2; A. D. 17). 
Is the latter title a Hebrew adaptation of ‘Amin al-Mulk’ 
(p. 227, note 1)? x 

Two Negidim only are so far called mm buer JAN WD as 
distinct from ‘ Nagid of Israel and Yehuda’, viz. ‘Obadya b. ‘Ula 
in the second half of the twelfth century, and Hillel b. Moses in 
the thirteenth century (A. D. 29, 3, see above, p. 243). Now as 
regards the latter we know that in the thirteenth century the 
Nagid dignity was held by Abraham Maimuni and his son David, 
and also in the next century by their descendants Abraham and 
Joshu‘a (died 1355, above, p. 248). One should therefore not 
identify the ‘Nagid of the land of Israel and Yehuda’ with the 
Egyptian Nagid. Very likely after the reconquest of Palestine 
by Saladin in 1187-92, an official was appointed to look after 
the interests of the Jews in Palestine and in Syria. Before the 
Crusades the Egyptian Nagid was the political head of these 
Jewries too. But during nearly the whole of the twelfth century 
the Holy Land was in the hands of the warriors of the Cross, and 
the Nagid could exercise no authority there. After Saladin’s 
Holy War a new office was created for the political head of the 
Syrian and Palestinian Jewry. Kalkashandi (4c. 534) indeed 
speaks of a Rais al-Yahid in Sham, who probably went within 
the community by the name of ‘ Nagid of the land of Israel and 
Yehuda’! Accordingly, ‘Obadya b. ‘Ula was the first holder of 
this dignity, and so far only another such Nagid, Hillel b. Moses, 
is known. Whether they resided in Syria or in Cairo at the 
seat of government, cannot be ascertained. 

(2) Next to the Nagid stood ‘the head of the congregations’. 


1 That by ‘the land of Israel’ Syria was understood in those times is also evident 
from Abraham Maimuni’s letter (in Munk, Notice sur Joseph Ben-Jehouda, 5, note 1), 
wherein he writes about Joseph ibn ‘Aknin who lived in Aleppo: (se. 9}DY) ‘IN 


msn YD AINA NANI dew» pow 522 MN 3392. Likewise the Gaon 


of Damascus in the time of Benjamin of Tudela was bene ys by maven we 
(A. D. 20, 6). 
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(mbdnpn we, very likely those of Cairo-Fustat), who had authority 
over Rabbanites, Karaites, and Samaritans alike. Sucha dignitary 
we found to have been the court physician Jacob b. Isaac b. Moses 
(above, p. 83). That the ‘president of the congregations’ was 
not identical with the Nagid is clearly demonstrated by the 
affair which involved Moses Nagid b. Meborak and Yakin 
mbnpn ws b. Netaneel (above, p. 212 ff.). Both were in office at 
the same time. Other ‘heads of the congregations’ in Fustat 
were Meborak (b. ‘Ali) and Abi’l Fadl (the latter perhaps 
identical with Yakin b. Netaneel, see above, p. 147, and A. D. 4). 
Also Mebasser b. Jesse, Menasse Hallevi, and Jacob b. Abraham 
Dayyan were such presidents (see above, p. 148 and A. A. 16, 1), 
the last two probably in Fustat. Aleppo also had ‘a head of 
the congregation’. In the letter from Tadmor? (Palmyra?, above, 
p. 37, note 1) to Jacob b. Joseph, Ab at Aleppo, we find that 
a Sa‘adael ‘president of the congregations’ (l. 42) is saluted. 
Very likely every large community, divided into sections such 
as Babylonians and Palestinians, Karaites and Samaritans, 
had a dignitary who represented politically the whole local 
Jewry. 

(3) In addition, each section had a Rais, viz. the Snpn wx. 
We have seen that in the time of Ephraim b. Shemarya the 
‘head’ of the Palestinians in Fustat was Samuel Hakkohen b. 
Abtalion, while his colleague over the Babylonians was Yefet 
Hallevi b. Tobias (above, pp. 95f., 99, 137). Already in 750 we 
find in Fustat Abū ‘Ali Hasan of Bagdad styled bapn ows, 
corresponding to no23n wen (archisynagogus) of the pre-Muham- 
medan period (above, p. 15). If such a Rais was also a scholar, 
he would naturally act as Dayyan (vaw, Kadi). Thus Samuel 
Hakkohen b. Abtalion, who was a Haber, i.e. holding a Rabbinical 
Diploma (n>"2D), was for some time the judge of the community 
(above, p. 110). Similarly, the Rosh Hakkahal Sar Shalon was 
also Alluf of the academy and (Ab)-Bet-Din (above, p. 249). 
Without giving an exhaustive list of the ‘heads of the congrega- 
tion’, as far as hitherto known, reference is made to Sa‘adya 
Hakkohen b. Hillel (Bodl. 28343), Moses b. Yefet jN DaN 
Dap vsa (F. Q. R., XVIII, 28), and Moses Rosh Hakkahal in 
1165 (¥.Q.R., XIX, 723; his identity with Maimonides is 
improbable). 
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(4) Next to the ‘head of the congregation’ were the Parnasim. 
Under Samuel Hakkohen b. Abtalion we find as many as four 
such officials (p. 96). The mode of election of all these dignitaries 
is unknown. Whether a Rosh Hakkahal had first to serve in 
the capacity of Parnas or not is obscure. But we have just heard 
of Moses b. Yefet ‘the faithful Parnas’ who also became ‘head 
of the congregation’. The Parnasim had probably to supervise 
the charity collections and were the trustees of the legacies for 
the benefit of the synagogues.! 

(5) In addition, several other titles, aeti honorific, were given 
to important members. Any person of standing expected to 
be styled ‘elder’, P, corresponding to the Arabic al-Sheikh. 
This title would be amplified by 5Pn ppm, Dwnn jpn, 9233 pm 
Meer eg) Pew, ne ao, A.D. 17,35 195 352) | Chelp 
Arabic equivalents would be al-Sheikh al-jalil, al-najib, al-‘aziz,&c. 
But specific titles, probably publicly bestowed either by a Nasi, 
Gaon, or a whole community, were the following: (1) nbmpn yp 
‘the elder of the congregation’. This title I have found only 
once.? (2) mbnpn pt ‘elder of the congregations’, was the title 
of the influential physician Isaac Hakkohen b. Furat (above, 
p. 84). Perhaps all the sections of the Fustat Jewry honoured 
him at a public meeting in recognition of his services on behalf 
of his co-religionists. (3) His son Abraham, a still more important 
doctor, went by the name of mwa W ‘the lord of the congrega-. 
tion’. But its exact character is not clear to me. Tobias the 
Babylonian was also styled myn wv (above, p. 130). Hillel, 
the father of Abraham the probable author of the Zuta Megillah, 
is once mentioned as Dnydy TD ‘the lord of the people’, which is 
the Arabic translation of the above Hebrew title (A. D. 33, 1°). 
(4) The same Abraham Hakkohen b. Isaac was given the name 
Dp Ww ‘the glory of the elders’, probably by the Nasi and 
Gaon Daniel b. ‘Azarya. The same title was held previously in 
Bagdad by ‘Ali b. Fadlan (above, p. 86). (5) yoy pis bnp nbup 


1 A fragment in T.-S. Box K 3 mentions 4) N91) Ji’ 12 wown DINAN abs 
yi bn. Did this Parnas combine the duties of the synagogue attendant ? 

2 T.-S. 13 J 10? contains a fragment of a poem: ‘Dba SD YIN’ (d. 4-5) 
:mdmpn 55 p aor wa apas SY cas ain ana Syn Da ww. The 
metre is — = v = — = U — — — U. 
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‘the choice of the Fustat community and its favourite’ was the 
honorific name of the important Parnes, Abraham b. Mebasser 
(above, p. 96). (6) Finally, the eminent elder Halfon b. Isaac 
is styled ‘the desire of the congregations’ (mbrpn ncn), while 
his father was honoured by the title ‘the benefactor of the 
congregations’ (mbnpn 33, pp. 249-50). 

Titles without specific connotation are such as Donn 33, 
DIN WN, OIA WIA, Danan nn, nods DAN, &c., profusely 
and flatteringly given to charitable and generous members of the 
community (see A. D. 17, 1; 29, 3; 35, 3; Saadyana, 28, note 4). 
A priestly elder would be addressed by2n37 413, DMN PAD, DIMIN ND 
(so Abraham b. Isaac, the physician). This would be varied as 
regards a Levite, viz. onda in, ondn an, mbn <85, ondn aw (see 
above, p. 225, note 1, end; A.B. 10; A.D. 22; 33, 1°; 35, 2; 
F. ORIN. S150)" : 

Special honorary names were bestowed upon the most promi- 
nent members of the community, e.g. such as Abū Sa‘ad and 
his brother Abi Nasr, the sons of Sahl al-Tustari, David Hallevi 
b. Isaac in Fustat, or Netaneel Hakkohen in Alexandria. Thus 
the first is called ‘the elder of the house of Israel’ (xiv ma Pt), 
the second ‘the glory of the house of Israel’ (bxaw m3 manan), 
the third ‘the elder of the generation, the glory of both sections’ 


(man fpr, MINAT nw IND; also D1 =y33), while the last is styled Pashah 


(nnan).2 Usually a state official or court physician is designated 
‘lord’ (W, dignitary = Arabic Sayyid).? The corresponding 
amplifications are bnw ma sw, Syne ma ba aw, myn aw; 
TINT twa, TINT WWA, Sewanee sen; Sean sen, dees Sean awn; 
397 wn, Taam awa, nby awn, nxin qwn.t Twice there occurs 
the title mmm aw (above, p. 146; A. B. 65; A.C. 16,2), and once 
nman aw (A. D. 29, 3), ‘lord of rest’. These dignitaries were 
probably ‘quartermasters’ of the army (cp. Jer. 51%). But it 


1 T.-S. 8 J 21? contains a letter addressed to the physician Samuel IY 7p" Ww; 
D'ND axe DWDN b. Netaneel DDN AND apn WH. Hananya, the brother of 
the Bagdad Gaon Samuel Hallevi b. ‘Ali is styled mbn pD (Benjamin of Tudela, 
Itinerary, ed. Adler, 39). 

2 Above, p. 112, and A. B. 12; 47. 

5 See e.g. A. B. 60; A. C. 9; A.D. 17, 3g. : 

t See A. A. 16, I, 2; A. B.173 65; A.C. 16,2; 21; 23°; A.D. 4; 11, 2; 16; 
17; 26; 35; J. Q. R., N. S., I, 57-8. Cp. also above, p. 220, note 1. 
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may be that they were connected with Palestine and especially 
with Jerusalem.! 

Corresponding to the titles of the Nagid and the Nagid 
designate (above, p. 254), those of other influential dignitaries 
would be pwr non, awa an, own naNan.2 Certain elders in 
Fustat in the period of Solomon b. Yehuda were called ‘noblemen’ 
(menowde, pp. 121, 139), and likewise the heads of the Karaite 
community in the capital, Moses Hakkohen and his father Aaron, ` 
were both styled 5x (see A. C. 21, 1, which is the Hebrew for 
al-dastir). Several times are mentioned persons who were known 
as ‘the officials of the merchants’ (amon tpa), probably holding 
government positions as inspectors of the bazaars. Such officials 
we found in Fustat and in Ramlah (p. 81 f., and A. A.7?). One 
such dignitary was also a Katib (A. D. 35, 3). Also in the letter 
from Tadmor(?) to Aleppo (p. 37, note 1) ‘the officials of the 
merchants’ are saluted. Whether such a superintendent had 
charge of the Jewish bazaar only (nmn pw)? cannot be ascer- 
tained. Joseph ibn ‘Aknin’s father-in-law in Aleppo was a Katib 
of the Dar “$5, which Munk (Notice sur Foseph Ben-F chouda, 15) 
translates as ‘ contrôleur de la boucherie juive’. This would be 
a more limited office than that of ‘ the inspector of the merchants’ 
in general. The controllers of Shehita in the Jewish bazaar were 
communal officials, appointed either by the Gaon (e.g. in Ramlah) 
or by the local Haber of the community (e.g. in Fustat, above, 
pp. 128 and 149). To complete the list of honorific titles, there 
are mentioned Anynn ny ‘the banner of the Jews and the joy of 
their glory’ (so Moses Hakkohen the Karaite, David b. Daniel’s 
father-in-law), ‘arn bibs (p. 177 and A. C. 29; A. D. 17, 1). 
A scholar would be eulogized as 722n7 3x, ADINA NAwy, DHINN YT 
(A. D. 11, 2). It is difficult to ascertain in each case of these 
and similar titles whether they were granted publicly by a Gaon, 
Nasi, or community, or were merely flattering adjuncts by the 


1 Cp. Gen. 49. 15, and Deut. 12. 9. In Zeb. rr9*? there are mentioned several 
opinions of Tannaites as to the specific meanings of IND and nbn). R. Simon 
b. Yoþai’s view that both expressions refer to Jerusalem has been accepted by 
R. Ishmael’s school (ibid., 119°, top). Perhaps a Jewish government official in 
the Holy City would be styled AMID W or ANION W, 

? A. D. 17, 1; 35, 3-4. 

3 About the Jewish market in Fusțāț see Worman, J. Q. R., XVIII, 28 ff. 
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writers of the respective fragments wherein these names are to 
be found. But it may be assumed that those recurring several 
times or inserted in the documents issued by the Bet-Din were 
permanent ones. On the whole the Jews followed the custom of 
their Arab fellow-citizens to address prominent men with a host 
of high-sounding and flattering titles. 

The title Rais (ovnbx, D'ON, we) was given to several persons 
and not only to the Nagid. It is a general designation for 
several dignitaries. Thus a Gaon, Rais al-Metibta, would be 
styled al-Rais (A. A. 23, note 1, and A. D. 20, 3, pawn YNN). 
Both Shemarya and his father Elhanan went by the name 
ONI 7, probably *by reason of their presiding over the 
Bet-Din (ps.m'a wi, p. 26). Also Abi’l Faraj Joshu‘a al-Kmidi 
is alluded to in the poem (above, p. 23) as ws" to Israel, i.e. 
a leader of the community.’ In short the expression Dx or 
ws would also apply to a mbnpn owen, dSnpn wen, TOD VNS, 
9707 WN, PAN WNT, p9 I WN, and so on. The influential 
elder David Hallevi b. Isaac is styled (A.B. 17) TNn won? 
Samuel b. Hofni begins his letter to Fez (7. Q. R., XVIII, 403) 
qm ja nbuby pawn as wean ven qa mdubw nae wen yon Seow 
moby men a ton gor ya bby nawn wx pry. Jehuda 
al-Barceloni in his Sepher Hashtarot has preserved a formula of 
a diploma issued to the spiritual head (Rosh) of a community on 
his appointment. Very likely this specimen was found already 
in Sa‘adya’s ‘Book of Documents’. The lines given below are 
copied from Brit. Mus. Add. 27181, fol. 27* bottom.* 


1 Cp. also Geonica, II, 69, among the questions of Yehuda b. Joseph of Kairowan 
to Hai Gaon, no. 4, is concerning the head of the community who ordained a 
fast (MYDI bx aby Yx by D~ 3), and no. 5 mentions a ban pronounced by 
the same president on a certain person (DIN ‘17°23 DYSON NTI SON). In A.C. 
25, 1, L 9, Ebyatar Hakkohen is styled al-Rais the ‘Fourth’ (of the school). 

2 Cp, further, A.D. 3,2; WNIT jl nwo jinn (Yehuda Hallevi’s Diwan, ed. 
Brody, I, no. 38); al-Rais Barakat (Bodl. 28789); the Sheikh Aba’l Faraj ibn 
al-Rais (Bodl. 287819), 

3 Cp. J. Q. R., N.S., VII, 462, X, 362, and see Halberstamm’s edition, p. 131: 


ond panay xox mundi MINY ‘ppyd Nw DIpMAX ans sow TS em 
DIONI MINY DyN row b pani wea omdy web ow Sapa 


Sap WNT DPT WN IDA AN 3D TY NON NPI DN DIMA “HW 
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(6) When a Gaon sent an epistle to a community he usually 
would send his compliments to several of its communal servants. 
But a comparison of several letters shows that no uniformity was 
preserved in the order and sequence. In addition to the data 
discussed by me in F. Q.R., N. S., X, 36af., bearing on the 
Babylonian Geonim, a few selections are given here from the 
fragments dealt with before. (1) In the letter from Palmyra (?) 
to Jacob b. Joseph at Aleppo (p. 37, note 1) the following are 
saluted in succession (besides the Haber), ‘the head of the con- 
gregations’, the teachers, the Readers, the Parnasim, the charity 
treasurers, and all that busy themselves in communal affairs, the 
elders, and finally ‘the officials of the merchants’ (l. 42 ff.). 
Here the chief spiritual and communal leaders are mentioned 
first (viz. the Haber and the president), then the minor spiritual 
dignitaries, followed by the same lay workers. The last-mentioned 
officials probably were in government employ (above, p. 261). 
(2) In the letter from Tyre to the same Jacob of Aleppo (above, 
P- 37, note 1) we observe the same division between clerical and 
lay workers, viz. the Haber, scholars, disciples, Readers, are 
saluted, followed by the Parnasim and the trusted elders (for 
pon read DDD). (Aleppo Jewry is probably meant above 
(p. 173), as having in her midst pnmo, Haberim, scholars, and 
disciples). (3) Joshiah Gaon addresses the Damietta community 
as represented by “Amram (the head) of the Bet-Din, the judge 
El‘azar, and the Dayyan ‘Amram, followed by X. and Yeshu‘a 
(X. probably being Rosh Hakkahal and the latter the Parnes), 
and the other respected elders. Likewise in Rafah the judge 
Solomon b. Sa‘adya is at the head of affairs, supported by the 
elders and the congregation. The same Gaon, in writing to 
another community (probably Fustat), salutes first the Readers 
and the qualified judges (n'nminn), then the Parnasim and the 
communal workers, and finally the merchants (A. A. 19-20). 
(4) Solomon b. Yehuda in an epistle to Tomai(?) greets 
first the Reader, then the elders, old and young (Dpr, wv and 


yoyen ae wma aay ma qo mud mannna. maba xnot 
AbD we Nba bnp sa Nw aaa yD WANY WN oy DTN 
siay vad wy san wnda ja omba Nbe wove... DMD Nb V2 N 

4) SYD NNW PODI TONI DOY N DIN DIN 
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ona; Maimonides likewise uses this expression, A. D. 29, 5), 
and the rest of the community (A. B. 34, Address). Likewise, 
when writing to Alexandria, the Gaon salutes the respected elders 
headed by the Reader Solomon (A. B. 31,4). (5) The Dayyan 
who sends the epistle to Mastaura on behalf of the Alexandrian 
community sends greetings, first in the name of his colleagues 
the Dayyanim, then the communal leaders (My ‘xyap) nw »2)ps), 
followed by the Readers, and finally the charity collectors 
(A. B. 18). (6) When Ephraim b. Shemarya is requested to 
collect donations from his congregation, naturally the would-be 
subscribers are saluted. Thus in the letter from Alexandria 
concerning the prisoners (A. B. 15), there are greeted the Haber, 
then the benefactors, the elders, the Readers, and the Parnasim. 
Likewise in the letter from Jerusalem (A. B. 27). (7) Finally 
in the epistle from Ashkelon to Fustat (A. C. 14), the two 
communities of the capital are saluted as represented by the 
Haberim, the Readers, and the elders. Samuel Hannagid in 
a letter to a provincial community mentions first the ‘leaders’ 
jworpnds), then the judges and the Hazzanim (A.D. 17, 3 j). 
It is thus evident that no stereotyped form of address was 
adopted. Though in most cases the clerical servants of the 
community, the scholars, and the Readers were honoured by 
being mentioned first. 

(7) We shall now deal with the chief spiritual leaders of 
a community, the Haber (Dayyan) and the Hazzan. The 
procedure in Babylon during the Gaonic period was for the 
Exilarch or the head of the academy to appoint Dayyanim for 
the congregations under their respective jurisdiction. No doubt 
such people were students of the academy where they received 
the necessary qualifications for administering the Talmudic law. 
Such a Dayyan would choose two elders from among the people 
under his spiritual leadership as coadjutors in order to form a 
proper court (Bet-Din, see F.Q. R., N.S., X, 377 ff, for a detailed 
account). Likewise in Egypt and in Palestine we find several 
communities represented by Haberim who held a diploma from 
the Palestinian academy. To mention a few, we find Jacob the 
Haber b. Joseph in Aleppo, Ephraim b. Shemarya in Fustat, 
styled ‘the leading Haber’ (nwn ann, F.Q. R., XIX, 251, 
1. 10), Nathan Hakkohen b. Isaiah in Tiberias (A. C. 13, 4), 


ct, AA 
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Joshua b. ‘Ali in Hasor (A.C. 15), Samuel b. Moses in Tyre (above, 
p. 167 f.) The duties that devolved upon a Haber in a large 
community such as Fustat could be gauged from the fragments 
bearing on Ephraim b. Shemarya. Nathafi b. Abraham points 
out that a town that has no Haber has its communal affairs 
neglected (p. 148). Naturally the Haber would be at the head 
of the local Bet-Din. But not everywhere do we find con- 
gregations represented by scholars who held a diploma from the 
school. The ‘judge’ (baw) was not always a Haber. Daniel 
b. ‘Azarya differentiates between the Haberim and the ‘judges’ 
(A. C. 22, 1.11). The Haber who wrote the epistle given in 
A. C.32 (see above, p. 200f.) seems to have supervised the affairs 
of his whole district. When the ‘judge’ of Kalneh died and 
a dispute arose as to his successor, our Haber was sent for to 
allay the conflict. Probably respected elders with a knowledge 
of the Torah, though holding no diploma of the school, would be 
charged with the administration of justice in their respective com- 
munities (see also F. Q. R., N. S., X, 340). Several communities 
had a fully organized’court. Thus, for example, in Damietta 
(p. 71) we have ‘Amram Bet-Din (= Ab-Bet-Din or Rosh Bet- 
Din, see Bodl. 2874°', Berakya "2 wxn), El‘azar yawn and 
‘Amram mim. On the other hand, in Rafah we find only 
mentioned Solomon yawn and the elders (A. A. 20). Very 
likely only the first was the recognized judge, while the Rosh 
Hakkahal and the Parnes acted as his coadjutors in lawsuits. 
The expressions Shofet and Dayyan are synonymous. Thus 
Joseph jn in Alexandria (F. Q. R., XIX, 250-4, l. 12, see above, 
p. 88 ff.) is styled bawn by his own son (in the signature). 

The president of the court was called Bet-Din (shortened from 
Ab-Bet-Din). This is the case with Ephr. b. Shem., ‘Ali b. 
‘Amram, Sar Shalom, Elhanan b. Shemarya, Joseph Hakkohen in 
Alexandria, and several others. It is clear that the expression 
should not always be connected with the office of Ab of the 
academy. Only when ‘(Ab)-Bet-Din’ is qualified by the addition 
of, e.g. noma PDI (p. 37, note 1), does it become certain that 
the person referred to was second to the Gaon. A Dayyan 


1 See A. D. 35, 8; J. Q. R., XIX, 724, no.7; Jacob the Haber b. Isaac Bet-Din ; 
J. Q. R., N. S., I, 58, l. 24, Isaac p13 JT NI: cp. p. 50, ll. 15, 27. 
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would be complimented as xbaw 1 ‘distinguished’, similar to the 
expression mn (see Sanh. 87* top, where Rashi comments on 
vagy bawa, ab nnowa). Likewise a president of the court 
is called ‘ Bet-Din Mufla’ (so Ephr. b. Shem., A. B. 21), or ‘ Bet- 
Din Mumha’ (A. A. 19) Ephraim is also addressed ‘the Mumha 
of the great Bet-Din’ (A. B. 23), which refers to his diploma 
from the central court of the academy. Indeed the Bet-Din, 
established at the synagogue of the Palestinians in Fustat, is 
designated in a document of 1032 C.E. (F.Q. R., XVIII, 13) 
Syn ps ma po papm. The Bet-Din of the school, as is well 
known, was called the ‘great one’. When Masliah settled in 
Fustat as head of a school, he gave this name also to his court 
which was held in the very same synagogue (A. D. 14, 3; see 
F. Q. R., XVIII, 14, Aw YI AIT NdT 133). 

On the other hand we find a ‘Great Bet-Din’ in Cairo-Fustat 
at the time when the academy still flourished in the Holy Land. 
Nahrai b. Nissim is addressed ‘Bet-Din Haggadol’, which seems 
to be shortened from ‘Ab-Bet-Din Haggadol’ (A. D. 3, 4). 
Now the Exilarch in Babylon, as is well known, had a supreme 
court of his own presided over by a judge called ‘the Dayyan of 
the gate’ (337 NI, see F. Q. R., N. S., X, 338). It appears 
that likewise the Nagid in Egypt had such a Bet-Din, at the 
head of which stood a prominent scholar. Several times there 
occurs the title Dayyan al-Yahūd.? We venture to maintain 


that just as the Nagid was called Rais al-Yahiid, the president. 


of his supreme court went by the name of Dayyan al-Yahid. 
The local courts of the congregations, whether in Cairo-Fustat or 
in the provincial towns, were under the jurisdiction of this ‘great 
Bet-Din’. Thus we find a Fustat court mentioned as established 


1 See A.C. 16, 3; Bodl. 2878!%; J. Q. R., N.S., I, 50, Il. 14, 26. 

2 A. D. 35, 4; Bodl, 28765; al-Rais Abt’! Faraj b. al-Rais Abi Zakari (a native 
of Alexandria), Dayyan al-Yahid (i. e. Fustat) ; the same person is mentioned in the 
Arabic address, J. Q. R., XIX, 743, no. 89; cp. also Bodl. 28781, In April, 
Igor C.E., there took place serious riots in Cairo against Christians and Jews 
because of their alleged contravention of the restrictions imposed upon non-Moslems, 
‘the people of the tribute’. The representatives of Jews, who solemnly subscribe 
again to the enactments, are the Rais (i.e. the Nagid, above, p. 255) and the 
Dayyan of the Jews (= Dayyan al-Yahid, see Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks, Il, 2, p. 178). Cp. also the Hebrew account of Sambari, Neub., Med. 


Jew. Chron., 1, 135-7. 
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by the supreme court of Meborak Nagid (AIT NDT 139 N2D05, 
F.Q.R., XVIII, 13; see also A. D. 20, 3). Meborak was a 
Talmudic scholar, and he may have combined both dignities of 
Rais and Dayyan al-Yahiid. He is perhaps therefore styled 
xan sp. He himself had authority from the Exilarch (Nmn 
smb w van, F. Q. R., N. S., L, 54, bottom). But when a Nagid 
had to employ a chief Dayyan, he probably left to him the 
supervision of the minor courts. This furnishes the reason 
why during the period of office of Samuel Hannagid, Joshu‘a 
b. Dosa is mentioned in a document of the Fustat Bet-Din as 
having authority over it (see above, p. 218). He was probably 
the Dayyan al-Yahiid side by side with the Nagid, and likewise 
Solomon (in 1139), styled ‘the superior and great dignitary’ 
(p. 217, note 2). The Dayyan al-Yahid seems to have been 
a recognized state official. He is therefore called San wn or 
vst Ww (cp. p. 260). Joseph b. Nathan (and likewise probably 
Joshu‘a b. Dosa) was even honoured by the Caliph with the title 
Amin al-Mulk, ‘the faithful of the realm’ (p. 227, note 1). 
Also Ephraim Hakkohen (b. Abraham), whom Solomon b. 
Yehuda styles ‘lord’ and Dayyan, was very likely the chief 
Dayyan. For a time he was deposed and the Gaon wished him 
speedy return to his office (p. 132, see also p. 181f.). To go 
back to the beginning of the Fatimid reign in Egypt, probably 
Shemarya b. Elhanan was president of the Nagid’s Bet-Din. 
He therefore went by the name of ‘ Ab-Bet-Din of all Israel’ 
bxw 53 bw, F.Q. R., N. S., VIII, 344). The Ab-Bet-Din of 
the academy also styled himself so,' just as both the courts of the 
Nagid and the school were designated ‘great courts’. Another 
Dayyan al-Yahiid was probably Abraham b. Nathan Ab (p. 194), 
and coming to the second half of the twelfth century and onwards, 
the holders of the office in succession may have been Maimonides, 
Yehiel b. Elyakim of Aleppo, and also Anatoli b. Joseph 
(pp. 240, 247) The title poy nm is so far only applied to 
Maimonides (p. 244), more by reason of his literary works than 
because of his having been a Dayyan. Other titles flatteringly 


1 See, e. g. A.A. 15; A.C. 5, note 9. 

2 Perhaps Moses b. Sadok was also such chief Dayyan. He is styled W7 
ayen nasan mewn no [bajenn pon ww (J.Q.R., N.S. I, 49, 
ll. 5-6; cp. also R. Æ. J., LXVI, 65, 1. 18 f.). 
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bestowed upon a Dayyan are Dī bim, D37 NNN (Saadyana, 82, 
note 6).! Isaac ‘head of all the Dayyanim’ (n'"In b3 ws, ibid.) 
is perhaps identical with Isaac b. Sason, the colleague of 
Maimonides, who held a prominent position in Cairo-Fustat. 
He exerted himself especially to bring about the final overthrow 
of Zuta (p. 236, note 1). It may be that when Maimonides found 
the office of Dayyan al-Yahiid too burdensome for him owing to 
his heavy duties as court physician, he vacated it for his colleague 
Isaac b. Sason. But in 1171, when a document was issued by 
authority of Maimonides (A. D. 20, 5°), he seems to have been 
chief Dayyan, because as such he had the privilege of having the 
documents issued in his name. He was therefore also called 
al-Rais, whereas the Negidut was only held by his son but not 
by the sage himself. Both he and Isaac b. Sason are styled 
‘the banner of the Rabbinites’ (minn by, p. 222, note 2), 
probably after their solemn injunction against following the 
Karaite practice as regards the ritual bathing of women.? But 
also Meborak Nagid was styled so (A. D. 8). 

(8) An important communal servant was the Hazzan, who, as 
we have seen (p. 263, 4), heads in some places the congregation. 
Kalkashandi (F. Q. R., XIX, 500) declares him to be the leading 
official after the Rais al-Yahiid, and he differentiates between 
the Hazzan and the Reader (Sheliah Sibbiir). The former 
‘must be well versed in preaching. He ascends the Minbar 
(=Almemar) and exhorts them (the congregation)’, while the 
latter is ‘the imam who leads them in prayer’. Indeed, Solomon 
b. Yehuda in a letter speaks of a man jw pn (and so also 
Harizi more than a century and a half later, see A. B. 34). 
It stands to reason that a learned Hazzan, favoured by a pleasant 
voice, would be able to address his audience. The Haber of the 
community may have been an expert Dayyan and a profound 
Talmudist, but did not always possess the gift of preaching. 


1 An elder, trusted by the court to act as guardian to orphans (D)DIWDX) or as 
trustee of charitable legacies, would be styled }1T m’ [ONJ (see above, p. 196, 
note 2; A.D. 29, 3. 

2 The Arabic original of this MPN, inspired by Maimonides, and aided by the 
other Dayyanim, including Isaac b. Sason, is published by Friedlander, Méschr., 
LIII, 469 ff. The date is 1487 Sel. = 1176 c.£. About Maimonides’ attitude 
towards the Karaites, see also Gr., VI‘, 287, 306. 
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But it is incorrect to make the Hazzan exclusively the preacher 
as distinct from the reader (as Kalkashandi does). The chief 
function of the Hazzan was to intone the prayers. Thus, for 
example, Revah Hakkohen of Babylon, when making his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, passes Damascus and Tyre and is invited 
to recite the prayers in both places (above, p. 161). Likewise 
the Hazzan Solomon (Sabik), who was reputed to have been 
under the ban, arrived at the synagogue of the Palestinians in 
Fustat in order to act as Reader (above, p. 108). But in many 
cases no doubt the Hazzan was a scholar and also an author of 
liturgical compositions which he would recite during the service 
on Sabbaths and Festivals. Such learned Readers were, for 
example, Aaron mAnoen b. Ephraim, Shelah anon, Revah 
Hakkohen of Babylon, Moses b. Levi, X. b. Sadok (A. B. 20, II, 5; 
A.C. 17, 3; A. D. 21; 35, 1). A Reader would be complimented 
as otnn at (so Hillel Hazzan in a letter to him, Oxford MS. 
Heb. d. 76, fol. 63), winn awe (A. D. 29, 3). 

So far two scholarly readers were styled Rosh Happerek, 
viz. Nehemiah, the brother of Sahlan b. Abraham (p. 97), and 
Perahya b. Mumal (A. B. 71, ll. 4-5, where reference is made to 
his liturgical compositions which he recited in a powerful voice). 
The former, like his son Joshiah and his brother Sahlan, was 
apparently also an author of piyyutim.! Now this title Rosh 
Happerek (pman wn) recalls the so-called archipherekitai in the 
time of Justinian (see Gr. v*, 19, 412-13), who were the public 
exegetes of the Bible, using the Agadic method in their discourses. 
The son and namesake of the executed Babylonian Exilarch, 
Mar Zutra, settled in Palestine at the beginning of the sixth 
century and became Résh Pirķa.? Brüll (Fakrbicher, V, 95), in 
dealing with Justinian’s laws of 553, thinks that all the archi- 
pherekitai lived in Tiberias. But for this there is really no 
cogent proof. It is more likely that several communities in 
Palestine and elsewhere had such Agadists (Xn7UN7 pn) who 
preached to the people on the Sabbath as well as on other 


1 See Bodl. 2842, H, 13, q7: acrostic ‘Nehemiah b. Abraham’. Probably 
Bodl. 2842, F, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 34; H a 28, 34, l 2, 4-75 q8 and 2710, I are also 
by him. Bodl. 2842, H a 27has the acrostic pin NOW OFAN 12 MONI. What 
is the meaning of NOM? 

2 See above, p. 58, note 1. 
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occasions. When Justinian prohibited the deuterosis, recourse 
was taken to piyyutim as its substitute in the service. Thus the 
Hazzan (in Talmudic times the synagogue attendant and also 
pupil teacher) took the place of the preacher by intoning the 
liturgical compositions, which were saturated with Halakah and 
Agada.! Thus Yannai’s compositions were known as N$» mdm. 
Besides the above-mentioned persons in the eleventh century, 
there is no further clear evidence of readers and liturgical poets 
who were called Rosh Happerek. It may be that the title was 
revived by a Nasi or Gaon? in order to compliment therewith a 
learned Hazzan who was also a preacher and a writer of piyyutim. 
Perhaps the author of the Diwan, who lived towards the end of 
the tenth century somewhere in Syria, in styling his friend 
Joshu‘a the Reader as wxn, referred to his title Rosh Happerek 
(p. 23). 

Not fully a Hazzan but only a chorister was the “awn, 
probably required to intone the traditional melodies. A document 
of 1132 (Bodl. 2878") states that the allowance for the wife and 
son of Sedakah the chorister avwan) b. Semah was fixed in the 
Palestinian synagogue of Fustat before Masliah Gaon. Of 
a Ww») in Hebron (in the fourteenth century) we read above 
(p. 248). Other communal officials were the teachers (nn), 


the scribes (n"51D), and also the ‘constable’ (anw, see A. A. 16, - 


I, 3; A.C.8; A.D. 3; 24; Bodl. 28784: Ibrahim “BDN "2175y). 
Now as regards the scribe, it is not always certain whether the 
person referred to was a professional scribe of documents issued 
by the Bet-Din (and of books, scrolls, Tephillin, and Mezuzot), 
or a government secretary (Katib). Only once we find the latter 
expressly called msabon “so (A. D. 35, 3; cp. also A. A. 1, l. 31). 
The ‘constable’ (1) was perhaps in charge of the market 
where Kosher meat was sold. Finally, reference should be made 
to the communal official called the ‘Interpreter’. Bodl. 2806%4 
contains an Arabic letter relating to a commercial transaction 
wherein is mentioned Sedakah Hakkohen b. David pinay, 


1 See Eppenstein, Méschr., 1908, 467-72. 

2 Both Sherira and Samuel b. Hofni refer in their responsa to dignitaries in their 
academies who went by this name (‘P75 YWN1, DPI WN, see Eppenstein, 
l. c. 457), but their functions are obscure. Perhaps the above-mentioned people in 
Egypt were granted their titles by the Babylonian Academy. 
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who ‘has to interpret the passage of the Pentateuch (f5) upon 
which an oath is taken’. As Arabic was the vernacular of the 
Egyptian Jews, a number of people were unable to understand 
Hebrew without translation. Probably this ‘Interpreter’ was 
attached to the Bet-Din, and among others his duty was to 
explain in Arabic the meaning of the Hebrew and Arabic 
formulae recurring in the legal documents issued by the court.! 
(9) A few remarks are due here on the position held in the 
community by a Nasi, i.e. a descendant of David (see above, 
pp. 171 ff., 251-2, 254). In Babylon the Exilarch was from 
times of yore the recognized political head of Jewry. In the 
twelfth century the Exilarchate, after it had lost its authority for 
some time, was re-established with full powers. This we learn 
from the description of Benjamin of Tudela as to the influence 
wielded by the Bagdad Exilarch Daniel b. Hasdai (/tinerary, 
ed. Adler, 39-41). Political representatives were also the Nesiim 
of Mosul, the two cousins David and Samuel, whom Petahya 
found there during his travels. Every Jew had to pay a poll-tax, 
half of which went to the ruler and the other half to the Nesiim. 
To enforce their ruling, they disposed of a prison to confine 
therein the evildoers. In a dispute between Jew and Muslim, 
the latter, if guilty, would also be locked up (/éznerary, ed. 
. Benisch, 8, 10). Benjamin of Tudela relates also of two Nesiim 
in Yemen, the brothers Shalmon and Hanan, who seem to have 
been actual rulers over the local Jewry (Itinerary, ed. Adler, 
46-7). On the other hand, in Egypt the recognized political 
head of the Jews was the Nagid, and the Nasi’s authority was 
‘more of a moral character by reason of his descent from David. 


1 In questions addressed to Sherira and Hai from Kairowain we read of 
complaints that in most cases the signatories of documents were unable to read 
them and understand their purport. Of course they could read the Hebrew script, 
but the language was unfamiliar to them. See Gaonic Responsa, ed, Harkavy, 
no. agr: Toy pod oy Nd ands yan pon seen Sy ponnn am 
2 Pot may Sy ppd; No. 238: ‘oy M2 PoONMT NMDY TINY 12 N 
mown DN a Tayeb mx OND me Sy opyody mpa YT NDT pasa 
yb pnswo pon ninya. Cp. also Bodl. 28788: a letter from Paltiel to his 
father Joseph MNN. He is mentioned in a document, dated Iyyar, 1457 Sel. 
(1146 c. £.) at Fustat (T.-S. 13 J27), as joann ADY N2339 DPY NIN we 
SF nya S2337 wn aN N29 j2 73937. 
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A Nasi would honour his friends by bestowing upon them titles 
such as mewn bin, mx'win non, mewn npn, MNW TT, 
mewn a, mewn ndup, mews ony, mewn ws. 

(10) The last section deals with the academy and those con- 
nected with it. It is beyond the scope of this treatise to discuss 
the inner organization of the Babylonian Gaonate (see especially 
Eppenstein, Mtschr., 1908, 338 ff., and Pozn., Hakkedem, II, 
Hebrew part, 91-6). The Palestinian Geonim also presided over 
a college of seventy ordained scholars, called the Sanhedrin after 
the ancient example. A student that was ordained in the school 
received the title of nhia panoa 9ann, or shortened 527mm. The 
first seven scholars of the academy were numbered, viz. Gaon, 
Ab-Bet-Din, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh (wen 
mana, or shortened ‘w>wn, and so on)? We have come across 
no dignitary named ‘the Eighth’ or after any later number.’ 
Probably the seventy members of the Sanhedrin (or mman) sat in 
the school in seven rows of ten each, as was the case in Babylon, 
and the above dignitaries were the heads of their corresponding 
rows. Accordingly the Gaon, besides being Rosh Yeshiba, was 
also head of the first row, while the Ab represented the second 
one, and soon. Inthe Babylonian academies there were seven 
Rashé Kallot, each of whom was appointed over one row. But 
the whole title of Rosh Kallah was unknown in the Palestinian 
school, since only Babylon had bi-annual meetings during the 
so-called Kallah months, Elul and Adar (see Ber. 57%, and 
Nathan’s Report in Neub. II, 87-8). Probably at a full meeting 
of the school in Jerusalem (or Ramlah), the first row was occupied 


by the Ab and the other dignitaries, in all six in number. Who- 


completed the number of ten is obscure. In Babylon we know 


1 See above, pp. 97, 194, 225, note 1, end, 252; A.C. 17, 1; 23, note 4; A.D. 
29, 3. Or. 5542, fol. 33, contains a letter to Yefet b. Sason wherein are mentioned 


An Ó Tbo we NNW a bbn 235 and the Exilarch. Addressed (verso) to 
Aba’l ‘Ali Hasan b. Surur b. ‘Ali, evidently the Arabic names of Yefet b. Sason. 

2 The first four officials are mentioned very frequently. As regards the ‘ Fifth’, 
cp. Bodl. 28778: *wonn rdw; the ‘Sixth’ is mentioned several times (above, 
pp. 108, 149, 191, 234, note 1); J.Q. R., XIX, 730, no. 26: Abū Sa‘ad the 
‘Sixth’; the ‘Seventh’ we find above, p. 183 (cp. p. 192, note 1): Solomon b. 
Hayyim ‘~'4wn; cp. also A. C. 26, l. 43; Bodl. 2878!°: Solomon Hallevi b. Moses 
Iwn; Nathan the ‘Seventh’ (infra, p. 278, note 6). 

3 See also infra, p. 277, note 1. 
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that the first row was occupied by the seven Rashé Kallot and 
three Haberim. The functions of the latter are not clear. Perhaps 
they formed the Bet-Din attached to the school, and hence one 
of them was the Ab-Bet-Din (or 8237 83). But as regards 
Palestine no definite information is as yet available on this point. 
Tt may also be that the seven dignitaries of the academy had no 
connexion with the same number of rows of the school, in spite 
of the Babylonian parallel. It is known that the Gaon of 
Palestine claimed as his prerogative the fixing of the calendar 
(naw 1nay, see especially above, p. 50 ff.). Elijah Hakkohen, reports 
the Megillat Ebyatar, convened a meeting at Haifa in the year of- 
his death (1083 C. E.), and there ‘sanctified the year’, re-affirm- 
ing at the same time the succession of his son Ebyatar as Gaon. 
Now the fixing of the calendar (mw 3y) was determined upon 
in Talmudic times by seven scholars summoned by the Nasi (see 
Sanh. 10° bottom, 11* top). The suggestion may therefore be 
ventured that the first seven members of the Sanhedrin of the 
school in Palestine were those that fixed the Calendar.? 

Be that as it may, the Gaon, Ab, and Third usually determined 
the policy of the school on various occasions. Thus, for example, 
the Fustat congregation of the Palestinians demand that the 
letter, proving the annulment of the ban imposed upon the Hazzan 
Solomon (Sabik), should be signed by these three officials (above, 
p. 109; see also Bacher, F. Q. R., XV, 83). When the Ab was 
away in Egypt for several years, Solomon b. Yehuda is constantly 
aided by the ‘Third’ in managing the affairs of the school (see 
pp- 127f., 129, 132). Ginzberg (Geonica, I, 12, note) suggests 
parallels in the triad of the Tannaitic Sanhedrin, Nasi, Ab-Bet- 
Din, and Hakam (n37), as compared with Gaon, Ab, and Resh 
Kallah in Babylon and Gaon, Ab, and ‘Third’ of the Palestinian 
school. But on the one hand the latter had seven dignitaries 


1 In Yer. Sanh., 18°, top, it is decided that Haberim may participate in the 
sanctification of the new month, but not in declaring a leap-year (DVINY MYN NTN 
NWYd SND DYOL) tow Dyb pod wd Pan tvan wraps }'DI33 
Je NOD NII aay xd yp rand 401 373). In Talmudic times the 
Haberim were the disciples not yet ordained (see above, p. 54, note 2). But in 
our period the Haber was a scholar with a diploma from the academy. Moreover, 
the first seven members were the foremost savants of the school, and corresponded 
to the seven elders (0°31) in the time of R. Gamliel. 
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numbered in succession, while on the other hand the existence 
in the Babylonian academy of a chief Resh Kallah as distinct 
from the seven Rashé Kallot, mentioned before, is very problematic 
(see ibid., p. 8, note, and Pozn., F. Q.R. N. S., III, 403). 

A glowing description of the Palestine academy we read in 
the Targum on Canticles 7° (see Marx, F. Q.R., N. S., I, 66). 
The head of the school is surrounded by seventy scholars who 
study the Torah and are maintained by ‘tithes’ and donations. 
The Ab-Bet-Din administers justice and wields coercive powers. 
The ‘scribes’ (75D) are full of wisdom, whereby they calculate 
the calendar. ‘They declare leap-years and fix the new moons 
at the gate of the house of the great Sanhedrin.’ These ‘scribes’ 
(different from the seventy scholars, ppan, mentioned before) 
may be identical with the dignitaries, known as ‘Third’, &c., 
who together with the Gaon and the Ab fixed the year’s 
calendar, as suggested above. The Nasi is mentioned last 


(ani mad (way =) 82 m3 In). Another proof that there lived in 
Palestine descendants of David whose activities were different 
from those of the Gaon. Only once were the Nesiut and the 
Gaonate combined in one person, viz. in Daniel b. ‘Azarya. 
Another important description of the Palestinian Gaonate is to 
be found in the remarkable poems, published by Schechter under 
the title ‘The Oldest Collection of Bible Difficulties, by a Jew’ 
(F. Q. R. XIII, 345 ff.). Bacher (ibid., XV, 83) and Porges (ibid., 
XX, 197) have already dealt with this point. But the whole 
attitude taken up by the author has not yet been fully understood. 
From a sceptic (according to Schechter), who hurled his literary 
shafts into the camps of both Rabbinites and Karaites, he has 
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become (according to Porges) a partisan of the priestly brothers . ` 


Joseph and Elijah in their struggle with Daniel b. ‘Azarya 
about the succession to the Gaonate. But, needless to say, this 
conflict did not involve the problem of Bible exegesis. When it 
is stated in the Megillat Ebyatar that Daniel received the help 
of ybyn n3 in Jerusalem, the Karaites are meant who took an 
active share in the communal life (see above, p. 178). These 

1 The ‘tithes’ need not be taken literally. Above (p. 172) we have read how 
the bogus Nasi Shem-Tob opened up for himself a source of revenue by imposing 


‘tithes’, i.e. fixed contributions, similar to the DWA ‘fifths’, levied by the 
Babylonian schools (J. Q. R., XIX, 105, cp. p. 401; N. S., VIII, 347, 1. 3). 
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sectaries evidently resided in a special quarter which was identified 
with the Biblical »bxn ybs (Josh. 18. 28). Munk (Notice sur 
Abou'l Walid, 14, note 3, end) has pointed out that Yefet b. ‘Ali 
read ‘ian AONT Yby, taking these three words as one name for 
that part of Jerusalem belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. 
Yefet also quotes a couplet from an elegy by the poet Meborak 
b. Nathan ym bnn ySya ap SWN ym ya Amst jap dy mam), 
and he further states that in his time this tomb was shown in the 
‘ quarter of the Orientals’ (hirat al-Musharikat). As the earliest 
Karaite settlers in the Holy City hailed almost exclusively from 
Babylon and Persia, it is natural that the district wherein they 
settled was named the ‘quarter of the Orientals’. It was 
identified with the Biblical abyn ybs. This suggested to the 
Rabbinites to dub this sect as ybyn na ‘the sect of calamity’ 
and, by way of a pun, nybwn na ‘the lame sect’ (also nydwn, 
without n3). 

Now the Karaites, who styled themselves Nap» syn, claimed 
a monopoly of a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. Those 
in the Holy City, in their antagonism against the adherents of 
Tradition, would insinuate that the members of the school, 
engrossed as they were in the study of the Talmudic literature, 
were not their equals in the proper understanding of the Bible. 
Our author, who left an Eastern country ? for the West (S129 nai 
wnwn, most likely Palestine) in order scientifically to study the 
Sacred Writings, takes up the challenge on behalf of Rabbinism. 
It almost seems as if he studied-under Karaite teachers in the 
Holy City who were renowned for their Biblical scholarship. 


1 This couplet is also cited by Salman b. Yeruham in his commentary to Lam. 2. 20 
(see Pozn., Luncz’s Jerusalem, X, 96). 
2 J.Q. R. XIII, 365, l. 16 ff. : wad 303 TDI ATA PAN) DYN) OND’ MID 


MWY MWY JI WI... WWIII DANI Ms yw sbi Twn wand onbyn 
taap ba nana yy b> ny onan in man Sain paxn + yep nay 
43) nea span nan ’ snd Vaw NID m3 nabmi. The native 
country of our author was then identified with the Biblical San (Gen. 10.2). Now 
it is mentioned together with ]W, which was regarded to be the same as the country 
of Khurasan (see Sa‘adya in his Pentateuch translation, ed, Derenbourg). Hence 
bayn must be a neighbouring district. See, however, Schechter, ibid. 352, note 5. 
The Karaite Jacob b. Reuben (to Ezek. 38. 3, see Harkavy, Altjüd. Denkmäler, 280, 
col, 2) identifies DJM with Slavonia (ANDPIPPY NT bom DIDI Ww). 
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But their instruction did not help him satisfactorily to explain 
the difficulties in which Scripture abounded.1 He therefore 
became convinced of the futile claims of Karaism to found the 
structure of Judaism on the Biblical text alone without the aid of 
Tradition and Agadah. Question upon question of Biblical 
difficulties are enumerated which the Karaites, in spite of their 
vaunted knowledge, are unable to solve. And yet they assert 
that none of the Rabbinites can meet them in argument. These 
sectaries claim the Bible as their ‘ inheritance ’.? 


1 See J. Q. R., lc, l. 21 ff. Schechter (p. 353) has already suggested this, but he 
maintained that our author was a Rabbinite who joined afterwards the Karaites. 
But in my opinion in his young days, on arrival at Jerusalem, he may have studied 
the Bible under Karaite teachers. Afterwards, however, he emphatically repudiated 
their teachings. 

2 Ibid, p. 364, l. a1 ff.: (‘the holy one, (viz.) my ‘NY ned NIP NP 
nawn (for myn ns) aydwn by + npn mandy ‘pyar * congregation’) 
(ie. snow ‘oan by san po) * (ie. in Jerusalem) ‘BYS npainon 


apna qa ‘bax C ‘ned TOYI DWA pas WND * Rabbinites). (A promi- 
nent Tannaite, R. Yohanan b. Beroķah, is mentioned as the representative of 
Rabbinism. Of course this is done for the sake of the poetic scheme, about which see 


Porges, Lc, XIV, 129.) 13 * nbb NDIN YNYD (referring to nym) YNN 
m WIN ‘Woy’ “Md PNI (as their name NP ‘bys implies) mbm) spon 95 
sapan... mwa nan minds by ompw nepa pwn man * muy 
nmb onyt wap’ Nb. (They do not pay proper attention to the study of 


Scripture; for the meaning of }5D, cp. Jastrow.) WWM nabs 43 (‘silent’, owing to 
ignorance). Several other allusions to the Karaites are to be found in these 


homes. Ibid., p. 358, L 9 ff.: *NODD wid WM + panan by nbs Naw Nay 
+. (i.e. no two commentators agree) N32 “ADIN AN n33 ADIN m’ pow 
pyp ‘ANID OMI OI say Tw) Pyne dwn wp DEYD Dpr 
pnyown Sy oy DDIN PYD NEW AOI AIIM WEN... a 935 Sy 
ond Sip (r NYBY) SAN OINI Dyba nas myinyn mado seid 
ody sy) wa aaa any xd + mbya b33 spon y3 ond. On p. 362, 
liners by 135 yon oy Sow is probably another direct challenge to the 
Karaite scholars who styled themselves mbv. See further, p. 367, l. 3 f.: 
» by aob aso nbp wab yom mm... SYD md apex CNN 
moad seni ayaa mB ann AWT by e, myenn ner am... DDN 
(a clear reference to the Karaites mys Ox AYIO INI Bw 9S ° yw yax mI nb 


bbneo + ma maa pas by ayt nat who originally hailed from Babylon) 
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Our author also describes the academy of Jerusalem. At its 
head is the Gaon, whose decrees go forth to ‘all Israel scattered 
in the four corners’ (of the earth). There are ‘seven Haberim, 
who understand the ancient things (i.e. the laws of Tradition), 
to teach in Israel’ the Torah of Moses. Adopting the image of 
the Menorah (in Zech. ch. 4), he pictures the Gaon and his two 
chief assistants, the Ab on his right, and the ‘ Third’ on his left. 
The ‘elders’ of the congregation (of the Rabbinites in Jerusalem) 
wield the power of excommunicating those who disobey their 
ruling.} 

Patrons of the school, wherever their residence may have been, 
were given various titles, usually at the great public meeting on 
Mount Olivet on Hoshana Rabba. If the person honoured was 
a scholar, the Palestinian Gaon would make him a Haber. In 
Babylon the corresponding honorary degree would be Alluf 
(= Resh Kallah). The title Haber was amplified into 53m7 
mana mbynn (shortened into Ayn sann or amana ndiynn), ` 
panna, D337 WW, Oana ANA, OMAN wN. An aspirant to 


MIN FANT TW 33 5 13:90. (Here, again, those sectaries are meant who 
impart to the festivals a mournful aspect, keeping them as days of mourning for the 
destruction of the Temple, as the Karaite ritual clearly shows.) Against these 
sectaries our author took up the issue on behalf of Rabbinism. Ibid., 1. 16 ff. : 


Sy sand + omn om ano oem + ond pwd > yma bn maby ar 
D7 SWN (supply D3397) Wand + Dys (supply OF AWN) J Dm 
oma. 

1 Ibid., 364, last line f.: 53 bN * (i echeretics) pyb my on PIP ONT 
Spy PRA) OMIM) DYN ONY MINT MANS DSD NYD YINI WN dew 
Sow DOAN YAY ¢ OPM nny yaw Sy oy nyaw mp ° TYNT JIN 
Srequna obb + opin Soa mown Soy ads maw e ony oman 
am} M3 Nay (it seems that they made pastoral tours) ° ppm DYDW 
BIW ie. 7 Haberim) ny myIw my) (Gie. the Gaon) mb) awn dyn 
bows wbem pean pow PI MI IN NI... moNowny mo YN 
Seema omndnn abbon pasa man ooa mW DY Aya è mdand 
(i.e. the traditional Torah, as Ezra did, Neh, 8. 8) AWAD Ah. The phrase 


‘q shepherds and 8 dignitaries’ is modelled after Mic. 5.4. We know only of 
seven Haberim, of vecam the first three were the Gaon, Ab, and Third. 35 


baye odo maD bo bapo banh + opin Ta bean (r. JIN) INONT 
yy own À nab pma osa yrow anand Danon. 
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this title was styled nman smyo.!_ The Babylonian title nae mbs 
(once there occurs the title maw nw by, i.e. of Sura and 
Pumbedita (Bagdad), p. 167) was apparently amplified into 
man mds (thus Meborak N agid, and two other persons Ephraim 
and Solomon, above, p. 210 and A. A. 16, I, 2). 

Other titles bestowed upon benefactors and well-wishers of the 
academies, whether of Palestine, Babylon, Damascus, and Egypt, 
are the following : 


zaw 3N, the beloved of the | °arw'n io, the foundation, &c. 


school. naw ww, the joy, &c. 


3an na, the chosen one, &c. ae ee My CAS 3 
; ne, &c. 
‘navn dyn, the great one, &c. Thee nee 8 ae ae 
apn an, the crown, &c. 


š amean 535, the banner, &c. 


aaen monn, the desire, &c. pawn nbin, the choice, &c. 
Tanen oon, the scholar, &c. “navn jp, the adjutant, &c. 
Sawn I, the friend, &c. yawn Wb, the counsel, &c. 


1 Above, pp. 210, 225, note 1, end: A.B, 21; 25; 34; A.C.9; 13,4; A.D. 1; 
29, 3. 
$ A.D. 16; 21; 35, 2. Cp. also the book-list in Z/HB., XII, 123, l. 4 (cp. 
note 2), Abū’l Fadhail INNON = NDW DN. 

3 A.B. 20, Il, 4; A.D. 4,2; 17, 3"; Bodl. 287611; cp. also J.Q. R., N. S., 
VII, 478, note 22. 

t So Nahrai b. Nissim, p. 206. Also Sherira styles thus Shemarya b. Elhanan 
(J. Q. R., VI, 223, 1. 15). T.-S. 13J 18!5 contains a letter, dated Marheshvan, 
1459 Sel. = 1147, to Halfon Hallevi “2337 W7 b. Joseph NWN bma. 

5 A. D. 29, 3; J. Q. R., XIV, 451, note 6. 

€ Above, p. 196; A.D. 1;29,3. Also Abraham 71'Y*N NWN b. Nathan the 
‘Seventh’ (see Margol., Catal., III, 559, III; Bodl. 28789). 

7 Above, p. 209, i 

8 A.B. 69; A.C. 16, 2; A.D. 3, 2, where Joseph al-Rumi TÒN = 
nren. 

® Above, p. 194; A.C. 17, 1; 26°; 28,3; A.D.6; 20,7. See also above, 
p. 238, note I. 

10 Probably = DMNYYN-'IN, see above, pp. 144, 183; A.B. 5; 15; 20, II, 1; 623 
A.D. 4, 13 Bodl. 28788. 

11 Bodl. 287843, : 

12 So far only the grandfather of Samuel b. Hofni held this title (above, p. 262). 

13 A, B. 40 (Cay NIW ndwo); A. C. 24, 5, Saadyana, LV, 1.17; J. Q. R., XIX, 
732, no. 35. Perhaps the person Yehuda nbid by, to whom Yehuda Halevi 
addressed a poem (Diwan, ed. Brody, I, no. 29), held the title of RAW nbb. 

14 See above, p. 97; A.C. 28, 3; A.D. 4,1. Also Joseph b. Berakya in 
KĶairowān (see Pozn., Babyl. Geon., 17, note 2). 

15 See note 9. 
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‘maven ny, the strength, &c. maw ‘nw yw, the favourite of 
? awn ay, the help, &c. both schools. 

3 maven AND, the glory, &c. navn naan, the pride of the 
‘maven nss, the favourite, &c. school. 


A leading scholar was styled 277; thus, e.g., Shemarya 
b. Elhanan (A. A. 6, l. 10; 7, fol. 555, l. 11). A certain Jacob 
b. Samuel b. Abraham (of Byzantine origin) adds 297 to his own 
signature as well as to those of his father and grandfather (A. B. 
20 II, 5). This title was amplified into yan 399, bwrs bynamn an, 
and especially pnawn aan, which became customary in Egypt 
in the period of Maimonides.’ The Nagid Meborak, just as his 
grandfather, and also Maimonides were styled p399 x27 (above, 
p- 222, note 2, and A.D. 4,1). Another flattering designation 
of scholars and patrons of students (1"25n) would be btnbnn 97, 
ovpednn asp, onvodnn nanan. 

Finally, the titles p33 ‘2 wx" and "D7 wR are to be mentioned. 
The former was held in Kairowan by Hushiel and his son 
Elhanan (F. Q. R., N. S., IX, 161). In Egypt so far four persons 
are known who went by this name, viz. the two contemporaries 
Abraham b. Nathan Ab and Isdac b. Samuel (al-Kinzi, the 
Spaniard), the latter's son Yehoseph, and Jacob the father of 
Joseph Rosh Hasseder (A. C. 17,1; 26%; 28,5; A. D. 29, 1). 
The first two persons were also designated Rosh Hasseder, which 
title should not be identified with that of Resh Kallah and Alluf 
(see Z/HB., X, 144, note 1). It originates from the time when 
Babylon had not yet a properly organized Yeshiba. Thus Rab 
was called Résh Sidra (Seder ‘Olam Zuta in Neub. II, 77). 
Samuel b. Hofni mentions (in a letter to Fez, F. Q.R., XVIII, 
404, l. 9) the on ‘wN of his school. But their function is 
obscure. It is also unknown whether this honorific name as well 


1 R. É. J., LXVI, 66 (l. 37), 70. 

2 Above, p. 146. 

3 J. Q.R., N.S., 1, 48-9. 

4 See above, pp. 149, 196, note 2. 
«5 A. D. 4,6. 

6 See above, p. 267, note 2. 

T A.B. 20 lI, 1; A.C. 28,3; A.D. 3,3; 25,2,43 29,1; 31; 32; J.Q. R., 
XIX, 728, no. XVII. 

8 A.B. a, note; A.C. 16, 2; A.D, 2; 24; 35, 2 
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as the title Resh bē Rabbanan were granted both by the 
Babylonian and the Palestinian schools or only by the Geonim 
of ‘Irak. However, in Damascus school the bearer of this title 
was also called ‘the preacher’ (wann, above, p. 238, note 1; 
Samuel b. Hofni in his letter mentions the n'y 7197 ‘WNT next to 
‘the heads of the Sedarim’). Indeed we found such a Rosh 
Hasseder travelling about in Egypt on a preaching tour (p. 101 f.). 
But the material at hand does not yet render it possible clearly 
to define the functions of these ‘heads of the Sedarim’. Elhanan 
b. Shemarya styled himself ‘Rosh Hasseder of all Israel’ 
bsr bbw). Several other people in the country of the Nile 
went by this title. 

From the above remarks it is evident that the ages we are 
dealing with here were not sparing in flattering eulogies of their 
scholars and communal leaders. Public recognition of services 
for the common weal is quite in place if practised with discretion. 
But this multitude of titles with extravagant meanings probably 
led in many cases to vainglory. By too frequent use they 
became commonplace and soon lost all real significance. How- 
ever, in Arab society the same practice was in force. It was 
the fashion of the time and Jewry followed in its train. 


1 Yehuda Hakkohen, Sahlān b. Abraham, Abraham b. Nathan Ab, the Nagid 
Meborak, Isaiah (A. D. 11, 1), Joseph b. Jacob (A. D. 29, 1). Cp. Bodl. 28344. 


ADDENDUM 


The new material as to the relations of R. Yehudai Gaon 
(760 C.E.) with the scholars of the Holy Land (referred to above, 
p- 57) is now published in R. É. F., vol. LXX, 1920, p. 113 ff, 
under the title Les Chapitres de Ben Baboi et les relations de R. 
Vehoudai Gaon avec la Palestine. The point dealt with above 
(p. 42, note 1) is fully discussed ibid., pp. 123 and 126. Finally 
about the settlement of Babylonian Jews at Jerusalem early in 
the Arabic period (above, p. 45, note 2, beginning) see ibid., 
pp. 124 and 126. 


